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RUST GRANT RICE to know 

what’s what in sports. Tops 
among sports scribes, he fishes and 
hunts with sports figures whose 
names make news. And what shell 
does Grant tuck in his Remington 
pump gun? Nitro Express, of course. 
But let Grant tell you: 


“When I shoot, I want a load that 
goes places and packs plenty of 
wallop when it gets there. That’s 
why I shoot Nitro Express. 

DOUBLE “’weT-PROOF”...°° Nifro Ex- 
press is double Wet-Proof...take it 
from a fellow who’s hunted in every- 
thing from a drizzle to a downpour. 


NO BARREL CLEANING...“ And Klean- 
bore priming in Nitro Express keeps 
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cleaning!” 
BALANCED PATTERNS... ifro Express 
shells have balanced patterns at all 
ranges, with no fringed edges and 
no holes for game to slip through. 
7 7 7 
Take a tip from Rice and other in- 
the-know sportsmen. Shoot Nitro 
Express or Arrow Express (withlac- 
quered body and extra-high head). 
Both have standard brands of pro- 
gressive burning powders and gas- 
tight wadding to keep every ounce 
of super-power behind the shot. 
Grant’s gun, you’ll notice, is the 
famous Remington Model 31AP 
pump action shotgun. And don’t for- 
get —if it’s Remington, it’s right! 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Member of the American Wildlife Institute : “For a more abundant game supply” 
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...let others 


BOWL ! 


7 YOU BUY “Eveready” “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze, you buy all win- 
ter protection for your car. “Prestone” 
anti-freeze is more than just anti-freeze. 


Most any other kind of anti-freeze 
will guard against freezing... until it 
boils away. But “Prestone” anti-freeze 
protects your car against engine heat... 
the thief that steals volatile anti-freeze. 

Have fun this winter. Cut driving 
worries. Protect your family, as well as 
yourself, from freeze-up caused by boil- 


away. Smile with “Prestone” anti-freeze 
... let others boil! 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 


PRESTONE 


ANTI-FREEZE 








YEAR AFTER YEAR, more and more “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze has been made and sold, 
yet demand has outrun production. This 
winter, we expect there will be enough 
for everyone, for early in the year tre- 
mendous new produc- 
tion facilities went 
into full-time opera- 
tion. Still, to be sure, 
get yours EARLY! 
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COSTS MORE BY THE GALLON LESS BY THE WINTER 
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The words “‘Prestone 
are trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc, 










Anti-freeze that boils away on warm days 
leaves you unprotected for the next cold 





wave. 





Loss of radiator solution causes freezing, 
stops circulation, This in turn Causes over- 
heating which costs motorists millions 
every year. 





Get out of the “Worry Class” this winter. 


Once you put in ‘“Prestone’”’ anti-freeze, 


there's NO MORE GUESSING! 
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| How Much Do You Know? 


| Yin wide is your knowledge of tee OF Mee Ld lds fines 


ing, fishing, boating, camping, and 
wildlife? The questions which fol- 


low cover a wide variety of topics of age gee 

general interest to sportsmen. Most, if ( ° 

not all of them, have been answered in 2 

one form or another at different times in « a VIA Mi shh, it 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 

Crediting 5 points for each correct 
answer, a perfect score is 100. If you 
should get, say, only half of an answer 
correct, credit yourself only with 2% 
points. The questions have been tried 
out on three sportsmen, and their aver- 
age score was 70, which we'll consider 
par. Any higher score is excellent. 


iy" Ny 


The answers will be found on page 57. 
1. What caliber is the well-known 
Hornet cartridge? 


2. Do buck deer carry their antlers 
from one year to another? 


3. If, when aiming a rifle with open 
sights, you fire when the top of the front 
sight appears in the “U” of the rear sight 
a little to the left of its center, will the 
bullet hit to the right or the left of the 
desired spot? 


4. If, when aiming a rifle, you should 
fire when the rifle is canted to the right, 
will the bullet strike high or low, a little 
to the left or to the right of the desired 
spot? 


A 


5. What is meant by the choke of a 
shotgun? 


6. What North American animal is \ =— | 


born in an embryonic stage? 





7. Name a foreign fish which has been 
introduced into North American waters 
and has been harmful from a sports- 
man’s viewpoint. 


8. Name a European game fish which 
has been widely introduced into North 
American waters, and has become bene- 
ficial to sport. 


9. What is a dingle stick? 


10. Name two species of birds intro- 
duced from foreign countries that have 
become pests in North America. 


11. A salt-water game fish has been 
transplanted from one North American 
coast to another, and has increased so 
greatly that it not only affords fine sport, 
but is of considerable importance in com- 9 YEARS OLD 
mercial fisheries. Name it. ; 
Fame a) 3t7tCE 1784 

12. Is the reel seat on a bait rod custo- 2 ’ , 
marily placed above or below the hand | Perhaps it’s the full-bodied richness of “Old Bush” 
ayy here is it usually placed on a that does it. Perhaps it’s the maltier, “peat-free” RISH WHISKEY 
i O ° . . . Ci — 

, flavor. The fact remains that this great whiskey — 
. : ‘ @.\RISH W 
makes the perfect Old Fashioned, and is equally ee MSkjp. 


good in any other whiskey drink. Send for free 


13. What is the advantage to the an- 
gler of using flies tied on an eyed hook? 
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14. What is the largest living animal? Bushmills Recipe Booklet. Address National Dis- 

S& Wheat ts the Green of @ ee or tillers, 120 Broadway, New York City. Re lhtsreispaite® 
shotgun? : S ake 

16. What is the transom in a boat? ’ ces BUSHMILLS 

, - , THE WHISKEY - seer sig 

7 Th is mE r g ar i 4K / EN 

at is me ant 9y garboard in THAT HAS EVERYTHING Px 

speaking of a boat? €: 25 86 PROOF 

: Robust as Old Rye p ra ‘ 

18. What is a thwart? Mellow as Old Bourbon , = 


Tangy as Old Scotch ee, j 

19. For what purpose is the diamond , .  - 

hitch ordinarily used? 

STRAIGHT—IN HIGHBALLS IN COCKTAILS 

20. What is meant by the expression— 
“filling your license’? 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Introducing our authors to our readers by bits of personal history 


HOUGH the un- 

married author 
of “Mallards of the 
Lost Swamp” in- 
sists that he is too 
young to be classed 
as a bachelor, he 
has managed to get 
around, for he has 
hunted and fished 
the greater part of 
three continents. 
He has now settled 
down more or less 
as wildlife specialist in charge of the 
Game Department in the Withlacoochee 
Development Project, a  113,000-acre 
Farm Security Administration tract 
near Brooksville, Fla. However, Guy 
Van Duyn is determined that no conti- 
nent will remain unhunted and unfished 
by him when he finally shoves in his 
chips. 

A sportsman, naturalist, writer, artist, 
and photographer, Van Duyn’s major 
mania is wildfowling. He strongly favors 
any restrictions necessary for the resto- 
ration of waterfowl. He has, he says, “an 
ingrained loathing for game hogs, and 
a profound contempt for fish swine.” 
With all his varied activities, Van Duyn 
finds time to pursue an earnest study of 
zoology, especially herpetology, the 
branch of the science that deals with 
the whys and wherefores of reptiles. 





HE life of Herald 

O. White, who 
tells of an adven- 
ture in his native 
Ozark hills in “Nev- 
er Trust a Cougar” 
is a lesson in the 
uses of adversity. 
White was born in 
Neosho, Mo.,_ in 
1897, and his early 
years were like 
those of any Ozark 
farm boy. Hard 
work, good hunting, and good fishing. 
Then in 1919, young White married and 
bought a farm in Oklahoma. He paid 
half the purchase price in cash and 
mortgaged the farm for the rest. Then 
the depression of 1921 hit the farmers 
of the country, payments could not be 
met, and White lost his farm. 

Married and broke at 23. It was enough 
to take the spunk out of most men. If 
White was discouraged, it was not for 
long. He went back to Missouri and to 
school. After a year of that, he got a 
job teaching. White continued to teach 
every winter, and go to school every 
summer, until he was graduated from 
the Kansas State Teachers College. Now 
he is an instructor in biology and phys- 
ical science in the Indian school at 
Fort Wingate, N. M. 

Whether farming, teaching, or study- 
ing, White has always found time to 
hunt. As a boy, he earned his clothes 
trapping mink and muskrat. Now he 
hunts the black and brown bears of the 
Chuska Mountains on the Navaho reser- 
vation, as well as deer, turkey, rabbits, 
coyotes, and bobcats. Just north of Fort 
Wingate, at Durango, Col., is some of the 
best trout fishing in the United States. 

For the last 5 years, White has been 
secretary of the Fort Wingate Rifle 
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Club. His hobby? No, it’s not photog- 
raphy, but golf, which the salubrious 
climate of New Mexico permits him to 
play almost the year round. 


IX years ago, Ar- 

thur Hawthorne 
Carhart decided 
that his work as a 
landscape architect 
took too much time 
that might be spent 
hunting and _ fish- 
ing. Whereupon, 
the author of “A 
Muley For Every- 
body” became a 
writer. The result- 
ing output of 10 novels and some 700 
published stories and articles in half a 
dozen years leaves us wondering when 
he ever did get time for the outdoors. 

Iowa-born, Carhart took a degree in 
landscape architecture at the State Uni- 
versity, which seemed a good reason for 
enlisting in the Army as a musician when 
the United States entered the war. After 
organizing the Medical Department’s 
first band, Carhart was, with military 
logic, commissioned first lieutenant in 
charge of a division of the base-hospital 
laboratory at Camp Meade, Md. 

Mustered out of the army in 1919, he 
was made the first recreational planner 
of the U. S. Forest Service. The non- 
practicing landscape architect covered 
the Rockies from Montana to New Mex- 
ico, hitting the back trails. 

After four seasons of this, Carhart 
turned at last to landscape design, join- 
ing the firm of McCrary, Culley, and 
Carhart. Seven years of travel on the 
firm's projects made him thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country from Saint 
Louis to western Idaho, and from the 
Dakotas to El Paso. 

Like many writing outdoorsmen, Car- 
hart is a camera addict. Arguing, gar- 
dening, developing new plant varieties, 
and collecting facts are his chief hob- 
bies. His principal ambition, he con- 
fesses, is to learn why bucks run over 
a hill. 





HERE is a trace of melancholy in the 

concluding line of the last note we had 
from Maj. M. E. Barker, C.W.S. “Tied 
to a desk job for the next 4 years,” he 
writes. When you know that the author 
of “Two Ways to Shoot Turkeys” has 
hunted from Tennessee to the North- 
west Territory in Canada, and from 
Maine to the Philippine Islands, with side 
trips into Maine, Tex- 
as, South Carolina, 
Washington, and Flor- 
ida, you realize that 
he is facing a dismal 
prospect. 

Maj. Barker (the 
“C.W.S.” after his 
name stands for Chem- 
ical Warfare Service) 
is one of the few of- 
ficers, commissioned 
from civil life in 1917, 
who have stayed with 
the regular army. The 44-year-old, 6-ft. 
2-in. Tennessean was a much-educated 
man before the World War changed the 
pattern of his career. He slung hash to 
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earn his way through Laneview College 
and the University of Tennessee, then 
taught school for two years in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Commissioned second lieutenant early 
in 1917, Barker served with the artillery, 
achieving a captaincy before the armis- 
tice. Transferred to the Chemical War- 
fare Service after the war, he was sent 
to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology as an Army student, where he 
was graduated as a doctor of science. 

Though a regular-army man, who has 
taught in the Chemical Warfare School, 
and Coast Artillery School, and was for 3 
years Chemical Officer and Schools Of- 
ficer with the Second Division, Maj. 
Barker has been able to pursue a va- 
riety of vocations and avocations, apart 
from assiduous hunting. A _ practical 
farmer, he directs, often by remote con- 
trol, a profitable farm in Tennessee, and 
grows roses and vegetables for fun 
whenever he is stationed near an avail- 
able plot of ground. He classes photog- 
raphy as an avocation, though he does 
his own developing and printing. 

Of his outdoors writing Maj. Barker 
says: “I get a big kick out of reliving 
my hunts as I write about them.” It 
breaks the monotony of writing hun- 
dreds of technical and military articles, 
and some very technical books, which, 
as he says, “no one reads except for 
cause.” 


LTHOUGH he’s 
found it neces- 
sary to do quite a 
few assorted things 
to earn a living, 
William Cary Dun- 
can is, has been, 
and always will be 
primarily a dog 
man. To him, a 
world without dogs 
would be unthink- 
able. In fact, when 
we've seen his eyes 
sparkle, and heard him reach heights 
of genuine eloquence when a casual con- 
versation veered into the subject of dogs 
—as it always does when he’s a par- 
ticipant—we’ve wondered whether at the 
bottom of his heart Duncan doesn’t real- 
ly believe that this world was created 
for the sole purpose of letting man own 
and enjoy dogs. 

Since he was a boy on his father’s 
farm in Massachusetts, there has never 
been a time when Duncan did not own 
dogs, hunt over dogs, breed dogs, judge 
dogs in show ring or field, or write 
about dogs. His love for dogs survived 
4 years at Amherst College, 20 years as a 
teacher of English at a boys’ prepara- 
tory school in Brooklyn, N. Y., 25 years 
as a highly successful playwright and 
librettist (he had 20-odd productions 
on Broadway, including some outstand- 
ing hits) and a term of servitude as a 
screen writer in Hollywood. 

Now the author of “Perfect Gun Dog” 
is back at the farm on which he was 
born, raising apples—and dogs—writ- 
ing books and magazine articles, and 
editing our Dog Department. In be- 
tween times, he attends the meetings of 
the American Kennel Club, of which he 
is a director, judges dogs at the big 
shows, and does a little painting. It 
pleases Duncan to assert that he’s not 
so young as he used to be; that a day 
in the field with a gun and a couple of 
his setters, or an afternoon astride a 
horse at a field trial is too much for 
him. You may believe that if you wish. 
How you can, though, after having read 
anything from his gay, enthusiastic, 
and youthful pen, we cannot understand. 
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ALL OVER THE MAP 
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P, A. PARSONS 


reported to 
game warden that last deer season, 
while after deer, he heard the rattle 
and boom of drums coming through the 
thick oak scrub on Warrior’s Ridge, in 
Oneida township. Before going to a doc- 
tor for psychiatric tests, he decided to 
wait and see if he was really hearing 
things. But it was a deer drive—three 
THE SPIRIT OF 


Ms. 
eas 


men with snare drums and one with a 
bass drum. How they lugged the drums 
through the scrub and were able to beat 
them made one of life’s little mysteries. 
Game warden checked up. It was true. 
Drumming up business, so to speak. 

Chicago man at Three Lakes, Wis., 
fished up a rod and reel he had lost over- 
board in 15 ft.of water,and found he had 
t 2-lb. pike on the hook. The pike, per- 
haps, was interest... Dr. A. F. Campbell, 
Yakima, Wash., writes that he found a 
place on the Flathead River last summer 
where it was possible to stand and catch 
trout in the river on one side, then turn 
and catch bass in a slough on the other 
side. Something some lazy anglers will 
be interested to know about... Pennsyl- 
vania has muskies. Lake LeBoeuf, in 
Erie County, yearly yields some good fish, 
though it is not a large lake. 

T. J. Markey, Edgemont, S. D., got first 
prize in State rattlesnake-killing con- 
test. He turned in 183 rattles of the kind 
no baby should play with. .. Snow goose 
mated with a blue goose last spring on 
grounds of State fish hatchery at Lake- 
side, 8S. D., and later was reported to be 
sitting on her third clutch of eggs. Not 
Stated whether eggs were fertile. .. An- 
napolis River, N. 8., has heavy runs of 
striped bass in the fall, and this year has 
yielded many fish weighing up to 12 lb. 
Fish so abundant that anglers returned 
the smaller fish to the water. 

Sales of duck stamps for 1937-38 season 
reached a new high with $757,000. Previ- 
ous high was for 1934-35, with $635,001. .. 
Miss Georgia McCoy, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., took largest bluefin tuna caught by 
a woman in Nova Scotia waters this year, 
with a lunky fish weighing 751 lb. Wom- 
an’s record for Province is held by Mrs. 
William Chisholm, II, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
with 760%2-lb. tuna caught last year. In 
a little more than a month, Miss McCoy 
caught 3,703 lb. of tuna on rod and reel, 
the smallest weighing 180 lb. 

How fast do fish swim? Earl Thomp- 
son, President Liverpool Guides Associa- 
tion of Nova Scotia, can give part of the 
answer. He caught a tuna while fishing 
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with rod and reel fitted with a new speed- 
recording device invented by himself and 
Bob Edge, radio sports commentator. In- 
vention consists of a motorcycle speed- 
ometer attached to reel, the line being 
hooked up to that and a small pulley. 
The fish weighed 68 lb., and the speed- 
ometer went from 0 to 44 miles an hour 
in nothing flat. Maybe in future anglers 
will have fun in lying about the speeds of 
their fish instead of their weights. 


Hunting in Mexico 


HEN GOING TO MEXICO on a 

hunt, it is well to apply direct to the 
Department of Forestry and Game, at 
Mexico City, ahead of time, for your li- 
cense to hunt. There are two other nec- 
essary documents, obtainable at the bor- 
der—the tourist’s card and the automo- 
bile permit, if you are traveling by road. 
There is a limit on the number of spare 
tires which you can carry in—two at 
present, I believe. If guns are taken in, 
special permits are necessary. These 
permits have to be secured from the 
military department. If you enter under 
the auspices of a commercial hunting 
club, they will arrange for these permits 
well as border details. The serial 
number of your guns must be given, 
when you apply for your gun permits. 
Otherwise there will be a delay. 

Your equipment is inspected and 
marked with colored crayons at the en- 
trance building. Thirty miles inland we 
had to pass a military inspection gate. 
We found all these officials to be very 
polite and considerate. If you carry a 
foreign-made camera, you should declare 
it with the U. S. Customs office on going 
into Mexico, otherwise you will probably 
have to pay duty on it on your return to 
the United States. 

We found the Mexicans very courteous, 
honest, and helpful at all times. Few of 
them speak English, but each village has 
one or more who does, and always the vil- 
lagers went to some trouble to locate 
such persons to act as interpreters. We 
camped wherever we wished, permission 
being smilingly given at all places where 
we asked for it. We left our equipment 
unlocked and unwatched, and nothing 
was molested. In ranch country we were 
often offered horses free for use when 
hunting. 

The Sonora country, below Nogales for 
some 50 miles, is rolling, with oak tim- 
ber. South to Saint Ana it is quite moun- 
tainous and dry. From there we went 
west to Alta through a desert and very 
hot country. Thence, going south and 
west to El Datil, 30 miles east of the Gulf 
of California, it was flat and much hotter 

cactus, creosote, some mesquite and 
palo verde. Then west to Puerto Liber- 
tad, on the gulf, there are mountains of 
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as LIFE! 


Nature re-created! That is what you get in EVERY 
Jonas mount. It’s an ART—born of years of ex 
rience and study on the game trail and in the stu io. 
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VALUABLE 
TO JONAS BROS. 


Get superb realism—the supreme skill of master 
craftsmen who never overlook even the smallest 
detail of posture, expression or muscular structure. 
Write today on your letterhead (or send 10c) for 
Valuable FIELD GUIDE and Taxidermy CATA- 

LOG~books that every Sportsman should have. 


JONAS BROS 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in ‘Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289. 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 





MEXICAN LION HUNTS 


We can accommodate a few more sportsmen on our 
annual lion hunts—Jan. 15, Feb. 1 and 15—Carmen 
Mountains, Coahuila. 

Lions Too Pientiful 
We must reduce the number on our property. $300 in- 
cludes everything from border. Half payable in advance. 
7 hours auto from Del Rio, Tex. 


CARMEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 
207 Montclair San Antonio, Texas 
Club Licensed by Mexican Gov't. 

















ALASKA! 


thrilling and authoritative fact articles by 
romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
scenery flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or 15c¢ for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box A-118 Ketchikan, Alaska 


Read tales 
Alaskans about this great, 








65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 














Be Saving 
with Satety! 





Why endure long tedious motor trips over traffic cluttered highways 


when it is so inexpensive to travel in modern comfort and security by 
the New Haven Railroad! Day and night travel is made attractive by 


streamlined coaches air-conditioned for all-weather comfort . . . grill 


cars where delicious low cost meals are served . 


adjustable reclining seats! And now the New Haven’s 


. . night coaches with 


Auto Travel Plan provides driv-ur-self autos at principal New England 


cities at special low rates! There’s no substitute for the convenience, 


comfort, service of rail transportation! 


Be saving with safety via 


Che N ew Haven RR. 
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Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—-broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How to make gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost in the woods. 
| How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 
2Se. Write Dept. 128. 


| Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Hunt largest bear in the world! ew 

receiving 1939 spring bookings. Indi- 

vidually planned parties; no extras, 

horses, planes, boats included. 
successful year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. wNowonace. ac 


exclusive Rail- | 












We offer Sportsmen 
the Finest in 

| ‘ BIG GAME TAXIDERMY. Write for FREE Valuable 
Bockskin Tan- 


} =, — aa and LITERATURE 

ning «kets, Gloves made Finest Genuine 
| BUCKSKIN DRESS GLOVES in stock. $2.75 Post 
| \ Paid Full refund if not satisfied Write 
} J BONNER By ma Sruaces 
' Grand Rapids, 





bare rock, much cactus, and the c 
were like infernos, with a terrific 
from the sunlight. 

We found the roads were graded dirt, 
and marked in kilometers, with few 
signs. The road is good from Nogales to 
Saint Ana, and on to Hermosillo. It was 
bad from Saint Ana west to Altar, and 
terrible south to El Barril. It is next to 
impassable from there to El Datil except 
for the last 10 miles which is fair. This 
route is the marked government road on 
the map. However, there are two native 
roads which are much better, to El Datil, 
and anyone going there should inquire 


inyons 
glare 


at Saint Ana for the road to El Datil 
which is not through Altar. 
Gasoline is sold by the liter, at a price 


of about 20 cents a gallon. There are 
plenty of gas stations on the main road 
to Hermosillo, but very few or none on 
the side roads. You should carry plenty 
with you in your car. 

The water is unsafe unless chemically 
treated or boiled. Chlorine tablets or io- 
dine is usually used. The latter is the bet- 
ter tasting, and we used 2 drops to the 
quart canteen. Off the main road no 
water is found, and the further west you 
go, the more difficult the country. In 
some sections, you may drive for an en- 
tire day, in any direction, and find no 
water at all. You should be sure to carry 
plenty. 

The weather is very hot in June. The 
rains start after June 24, and this closes 
the side roads until the water recedes, 
which may take from 6 hours to 6 days. 
The air, except during the rains, is dry, 
the sun blistering, and there is scant 
shade. The nights are pleasant but not 
cool. The best season is from October to 
January. 

We found three or four distinct species 
of rabbits, many coyotes, abundant Gam- 
bel’s quail, and millions of doves of the 
large white-wing and small red-wing va- 
riety. There is an abundance of white- 
tailed deer which do not have the antlers 
of the typical Virginia variety. The 
black-tailed deer resemble the California 
mule-tail, but are smaller. These deer 
subsist on cactus, and go without water, 
apparently. We saw quite a good many 
mountain sheep on barren, blistering 
rock ridges, one bunch containing more 
than 100. They, too, feed on cactus, and 
seem to get along without any water 
other than that in their food. Mountain 
lions were plentiful. Jaguars are in 
smaller numbers, must have water, and 
prey upon live stock and game. They are 
ambushed at the few waterholes. 

Wildcats are numerous, and they, too, 
must have water. Peccaries are fairly 
abundant. The natives corner them in 
short canyons, with dogs, and then kill 
them with mesquite clubs. These wild 
pigs go in bands that may reach 40. The 
most dangerous animals in Sonora are 
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the wild bulls, which attack men either 
on horseback or afoot. They have mean 
dispositions, and are hard to stop. The 
cattle, like the deer, go from wet season 
to wet season, by eating cactus. Horses, 
like cats, need water. 

It is well to have an objective before 
you start your trip, and carry plenty of 
both water and gas. One blanket bag 
was plenty at the time we went. If you 
are going to take any trips by horse, you 
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overalls or chaps, and 
The cactus tears ordi- 
nary clothing to shreds. Felt hats are 
bad, heavy straw better, and helmets 
best. Dogs are essential when hunting 
any of the cats, and they are useless dur- 
ing the hottest weather. Again I say, the 
best season for any kind of a trip into 
Mexico, in my opinion, is between Octo- 
ber land January. We had a very varied 
bag, and a very enjoyable trip.—L. B. 
Garner. 


must have heavy 
a canvas jumper. 





Tarpon and Snook 


OR SMALL TARPON and snook, fish- 
ing the various rivers and passes of 
west coast of Florida, my choice of 
a season would be October, November 


the 


and early in December. This fishing 
slows up during January and February, 
and gets better in April. Sometimes 
January and February give good fishing 
if the weather is warm. 

The Manatee River is very good for 
this fishing, and Bradenton is a good 
spot to work from. The Peace River is 
another good one, and, for that, Punta 
Gorda is a good headquarters. Farther 
down the coast, the Allen River, at Ever- 
glade City, is also good. At all these 
places I have always used regulation 
bass tackle, with silk lines, casting for 
the tarpon and snook as well as other 
salt-water fish. Munch. 





Texas Deer Hunting 


OST of the good deer and turkey 
hunting in Texas is on ranches, 
where the hunting is controlled and reg- 
ulated under a system of leases or daily 
fees for the hunting rights. Under this 
system the ranchers have been able to 
keep up and even increase the stock of 
game. For instance, last season the kill 
of deer in Kerr County on leased lands 
was 1,900, and of turkey 750. Kerr Coun- 
ty is in the south-central part of Texas, 
and is one of the leading counties in the 
State, in the number of deer killed yearly. 
The ranches either lease hunting priv- 
ileges for the season, or allow hunting on 
a daily fee basis. Local chambers of com- 
merce usually issue a list of ranches with 
hunting privileges to offer. Looking over 
the list of one of these it was found that 
there were 25 ranches offering lease priv- 
ileges on a seasonal basis, these ranches 
ranging in size from 450 acres up to 8,687 
acres. In each instance, the number of 
hunters who can hunt under lease privi- 
lege is specified, ranging from 4 to 10. 
In addition to these, there were 10 
ranches offering day privileges. Here 
too, the maximum number of hunters 
who will be permitted to hunt is also spec- 
ified. The fees for daily permits is mod- 
erate, ranging from $3 to $10 a hunter. 
Some of these ranches also offer living 
accommodations for an additional and 
reasonable sum. 

Hunters who go to Texas for deer and 
turkey will waste time in looking for 
open and unrestricted hunting territory 
in a good game area. To get a satisfac- 
tory bag it is essential to go to one of the 
good game counties such as Kerr, Mason, 
3andera, Gillespie, or Kimble, and ar- 
range for hunting privileges on one of 
the ranches. 
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TWENTY MINUTES 


TO A 


“If you Ain’t Caught a ‘Sail’—You 
Ain’t Ever Fished!” This flatfoot- 
ed pronouncement by the Old 


Guide sums it up. And Miami, base 
of the world’s largest fleet of sport- 
fishing charter boats, is only 20 
minutes from the Gulf Stream, 
greatest sailfishing waters of the 
Seven Seas. Twenty minutes, too, 
from marlin, tuna, dolphin, barra- 
cuda, kingfish, bonita, amberjack. 


Everything is right here on the 
scene .. . boats, equipment, fish- 
wise guides ... and 653 varieties 








) I have 5,000 acres of as good quail hunting § 
, as there is in the State of South Carolina 
\ Modern home with all conveniences Charges 
$20 per day, which includes board, horses 

dogs and guides Can furnish numerous ) 

Northern sportsmen as reference. Make res- , 

4 ervations in advance 4 

4 CHARLES A. HARPER, ESTILL, 8S. C. 4 
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HUNTING and FISHING 
PROPERTIES 


Sell or Lease Quickly 


If Advertised in 
Outdoor Life 











Attention... 
Big Game Hunters! 


HUNT 


America’s Biggest Game 
VICIOUS WILD CATTLE! 


We are offering the most unusual big game shoot- 
ing north of Africa. On Chirikof Island 180 
miles southwest of Kodiak, Alaska, range ban 

of from 15 to 20 bulls weighing from 1800 to 2200 


sé 


pounds. These are in no sense domesticated cat- 
tle . - but big game in its sportiest form . ‘ 
wilder than buffalo and more vicious than the 
Kodiak Bear. This is the ideal opportunity for 


the big game hunter to get the thrill of a lifetime 
at moderate cost. Each hunter permitted to kill 
up to 10 bulls at $50 per head. Weekly steamer 
air service between Seattle and Kodiak. Plane 
and boat service from there to Chirikof. Winters 
mild. Write for further particulars. 


CHIRIKOF ISLAND CATTLE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3367 Seattle, Washington 


SAILFIS H! 


4TH 
ANNUAL 
METROPOLITAN 
MIAMI 


FISHING 
TOURNAMENT 


JAN. 19 
APR. 16 


of fighting fish, including tropical 
types found nowhere else in U. S. 
waters. There’s fishing for every- 
one—-salt or fresh water—big ones 
and little ones—from docks, brid- 
ges, sea-walls and camps—anyone 
can fish, and everyone catches 
them! 
* * * * 


Fishing in Miami waters is covered 
fully in a special section of the of- 
ficial City of Miami booklet, just 
published. It gives varieties, sea- 
sons, license data, costs, etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 









FREE 
Chamber of 


Commerce 
MIAMI, FLA. 


Please send me the new 
Oificial City of Miami Booklet 
(17) 





Name 


Address 





an —State______ 












in Lake County, Florida h 
World's best bass ishing. giant size lerge- ) 
mouth...world’s record small-mouth came 
from these waters. Hundreds of beautiful lakes. 
Fine up- land hunting. Complete facilities for sport 
” Uy and rest. Plenty of excellent eccommodations 2 
' * reasonable rates. Write for free illustrated folder = 


— Lake County Chonber of Commer < 











want to be 
about big 


Maybe you 

able to talk 
‘uns you caught. Maybe 
you'd just like to sit and 
“fish a spell.’ Take your 
pick of any kind of ‘fish- 
your heart desires 
when you come to the 
Sunshine City. Fish from 
pier, seawall, bridge or 
go deep-sea .... you'll 
have grand sport and fine 
companions always. Write 
for new fishing and gen 
eral folders. 


G. L. Neal, Sec’y. 
Chamber of Commerce 
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Organizing Stream Improvement 


- OW is the trout fishing around 
here?” was the question I asked 


of the proprietor of a corner 
news stand in a southwestern 
Michigan industrial city some months 


ago. The answer, “It used to be good, 
but it’s not any more,” would apply to 
far too many places today, and naturally 
raises the question of what, if anything, 
can be done to restore trout fishing in 
populous areas to its former quality. 

It was in an attempt to answer this 
question that the Michigan Trout Club 
was formed as a local city-and-county 
group of men interested in improving 
trout fishing in Kalamazoo County by 
means of organized effort. 

The existing species of trout are not 
native to the county streams, but were 
planted in them some 50 years ago. Since 
that time, population growth, increased 
leisure, improved roads, and the auto- 
mobile all have placed a heavy drain on 
the trout population of the area’s sev- 
eral streams. 

State conservation officials annually 
planted hatchery trout according to 
what they felt was the carrying capac- 
ity of each particular stream. In 1936, 
approximately 65,000 trout of varying 
ages were planted in something more 
than 100 miles of stream. Many anglers 
realized that the mortality rate of these 
trout must have been exceptionally high 
or the fishing would have been better. 


Putting the current of Portage: Creek, 
Mich., to work forming new trout holes. 
Made to swirl around the deflectors, 
the water digs a pocket in the bottom 


At this point, a whole series of 
deflectors has been thrown across 
the creek. The brush will provide 
a deeper hole for the larger fish 








By CLEMENT HOLLAND 


One answer to the puzzle seemed to lie 
in providing better cover for the fish. 

The Michigan Trout Club undertook, 
among other things, to supply the need- 
ed cover by improving streams. Much 
of the work was to be done through 
committees, appointed by the club pres- 
ident to carry out specific jobs. First of 
all, a planning committee was appointed. 
This group laid the plans for the actual 
work, such as obtaining the cooperation 
of landowners along the streams to be 
improved, and provided for labor and 
supervision of the work. 

At first, club members planned to do 
the work themselves. However, when 
the local National Youth Administration 
offered to furnish eight to fifteen young 
men 4 days a week, it was decided to 
accept, and to hire a former CCC em- 
ployee, who had considerable stream- 
improvement experience in northern 
Michigan, to supervise the work. 

An engineering committee selected 
the streams to be improved. These men 
also checked the work, drew maps, and 
reported progress to the club at its bi- 
monthly meetings. 

The program committee's chief func- 
tion consisted of creating and maintain- 
ing interest in meetings through 
exhibiting interesting angling films and 
the discussion of topics re- 
lated to trout fishing. 

Favorable publicity was 
obtained in the local news- 
papers, and articles and 
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pictures relating to the work on the 
stream appeared regularly. Club mem- 
bers endeavored to improve relations 
with farmers and owners of lands that 
bordered trout streams. Several meth- 
ods were used to create the desired good 
feeling. First, all membership cards car- 
ried a realistic and mutually valuable 
farmer-sportsmen code. Each farmer 
who consented to cooperate in the move- 
ment was given an honorary member- 
ship card. Second, a program of stile 
building to protect farmers’ fences was 
projected. This work is to be done at 
times when work on the streams is not 
feasible. Small bridges have been built 
for the convenience of farmers. The 
good will of one farmer was assured 
when several club members cooperated 
in rescuing his cow when she became 
mired in a creek. This particular deed, 
naturally, was not on the regularly 
planned public-relations program. 

The work of the Michigan Trout Club 
has been financed through membership 
donations. Increased financial support 
will, of course, broaden and increase the 
amount of work that can be done on 
the streams. It is felt, however, that, be- 
fore any additional contributions are 
solicited, improvement of a section of 
stream should be completed so that in- 
terested persons can see the value of the 
work by personal observation. The value 
of this policy is already apparent in an 
increase of membership from an original 
group of 30 to a present membership of 
100. Most of this increase paralleled 
the progress on the streams. 

The actual stream-improvement work 
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completed to-date, as well as work con- 
templated, is typified by one of the Kala- 
mazoo County streams. 

Portage Creek is a spring-fed stream 
about 7 miles long. It rises in the south- 
ern part of the county and flows north 
through the famed Kalamazoo muck 
celery bottom. Several years ago this 
winding, first-class trout stream was 
dredged and straightened. Probably as 
much as 75 percent of the original natu- 
ral trout cover, such as holes, trees, and 
snags, was destroyed by this process. It 
was useless to plant trout except in very 
short stretches of this stream unless 
cover could be provided. To remedy 
this defect, the NYA stream-improve- 
ment crew started work near the mouth 
of the stream. 

From just outside the city limits, the 
crew worked upstream for about a mile. 
The conventional deflector dams and 
snags were installed about 100 ft. apart. 
Upon completion of this stretch, the 
crew moved upstream to the headwaters 
and worked downstream from this point. 

The obvious value of this work can 
be observed by walking along the stream 
bank. Where formerly scarcely a trout 
was to be seen, now many small trout 
are to be observed in the holes being dug 
out by the water under the log deflec- 
tors, and in the cut banks which are 
starting to form as a result of deflected 
current. At more infrequent intervals, 
larger and more elaborate deflectors, 
covered with brush, form deeper pools 
where larger trout find shelter. 

As stream-improvement work of this 
kind progresses there will undoubtedly 
be an attempt to harmonize the altera- 
tion with the natural beauty of the 
stream as much as possible. 

Incidentally the close proximity of the 
stream to a large city suggests the prob- 
ability that improved fishing may prove 
an effective deterrent of juvenile delin- 
quency, for anyone knows that most 
boys who can get good fishing by walk- 
ing a mile, will choose a trout pool in 
preference to a pool room. Give him a 
rod now, and he’s not likely to pack a 
“rod” when he grows older. 


Salmon Pass Bonneville 


IRE predictions that the Bonneville 
D Dam on the Columbia River, be- 

tween Oregon and Washington, 
would ruin the $10,000,000 salmon-fishing 
industry have proved unfounded, accord- 
ing to official reports submitted to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
Instead of spurning the elaborate sys- 
tem of fish ladders as had been predict- 
ed, the salmon, the reports say, pass 
over the dam by thousands on the way 
to the spawning ground. 

Not less than 400,000 salmon were 
counted as they passed over the flash 
board at the gateway to the fish ladders, 
says the Department of the Interior, be- 
fore the 1938 season was half over. In 
the first half of September, 167,827 
Chinook salmon made their way over 
the dam, and 9,959 silver salmon took 
the same route. 

If any further proof was needed of 
the unqualified success of the Bonne- 
ville fishway, say the reports, it is pro- 
vided by the Umatilla Indians. The 
stolid redskins, who fish in season and 
out, by virtue of ancient treaties, grunt 
enthusiastic approval of the dam. 

Much of the criticism of the dam was 
based on the fact that commercial fish- 
ermen hung up their nets this year. The 
reason for this, the report points out, 
was not a lack of salmon, but an open- 
ing price of 2% cents a pound, which is 
too low to make salmon fishing worth- 
while. 
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Counting a Billion Fish 


has 


HE STATE OF WISCONSIN, dur- 
ing the last two years, 


billion fish each year. 
arriving at an 
large a number was ingeniously solved 
by H. W. MacKenzie, Conservation 
Director of the State. 


MacKenzie has consistently insisted 


upon accuracy in computation, and re- 
fused to consider guesses of any kind. | 
Under his computation system, all adult | 


fish are hand counted, and the figures 
checked by two men. All fingerling fish 
are sampled and weighed, a fair sample 
of the fish to be distributed taken, and 
the number in a pound counted. The 
total number of fish distributed to each 
body of water is thus readily and ac- 
curately determined. 

The counting of fry offered a more 
difficult problem. Here the number of 
fry distributed is ascertained by de- 
termining the number of fertile eggs on 
hand just prior to hatching. To get an 
accurate count, the average diameter of 
the eggs is first found by placing a fair 
sample of eggs in a 6-in. measuring 
trough, and counting them. Then, by 
consulting a special chart, it is possible 
to determine the number in each quart 
of eggs on hand. All infertile or other- 
wise bad eggs are removed before the 
final count is made. The fry are planted 
immediately, so this count represents 
accurately the number counted. 

To prevent any miscalculation, a sys- 
tem of check and counter check is 
used. Each station sends daily to the 
Madison headquarters a report showing 
the exact number of eggs received, and 
the number of fertile eggs on hand. 
Each spawn taker’s work is recorded 
daily throughout the season, both as to 
the number of eggs taken by him and 
the number of fertile eggs cleaned up. 
Whenever a shipment of eggs is made 
from one station to another, a report is 
made to Madison. When such shipments 
are made, an egg count is taken both by 
the shipper and the recipient. A check 
on the size of the eggs also is made at 
regular intervals by the area biologist. 


Each shipment of fry is accompanied | 
which is| 
who, at | 


by a fish-planting receipt, 
signed by the receiving officer 
that time, verifies or rejects the state- 
ment as to count and condition of the 
fish. 

Thus there is a three-way check on 
every report submitted by employees of 
the fisheries division. The spawn takers’ 
reports must agree with the hatchery 
reports, and the hatchery reports with 
the distribution reports. It might be 
thought that such check and counter 
check would increase the cost. It 
doesn’t, for, MacKenzie says, it results 
in friendly competition and increased 
efficiency. 


Costly 'Coons 


PORTSMEN of Boone County, W. Va. 

are determined that ’coon hunting in 
the open season is not going to be im- 
periled by illegal hunters. Many of them 
are acting on their own initiative in 
posting $25 rewards for the conviction 
of illegal ’coon hunters. That such a 


conviction is not to be taken lightly is | 
indicated by the sentence of 120 days in | 
to a Boone} 


jail recently meted out 
County hunter who bagged two ‘’coons 
out of season. Sheriff Dell White says, 
“We've stocked 60 ’coons, and when hunt- 
ing season opens, she’s going to be a 
‘coon hunter’s paradise. Everybody 
over here feels the same way about it 
as we ‘coon hunters do.” 


propa- 
gated and distributed more than a 
The problem of 
accurate count of so 


Wi Rabbits parry 


Can furnish any number in 

son for restocking or 
coursing. Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter, months, can fur- 
nish Jacks at all times ex- 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON 


Rago, Kansas 

















Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


PLANT 





Natural aquatic food pionts will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
yo ra favorite waters. Plant WILD 
RIC wae CELERY, POND- 
Ww EE tb SEEDS and others wuar- 
anteed to aoe Prices reduced 
discounts on early orders. Write 
oo e ese ipectnnane iceand free 
any yoass ppetionge. 














Wisconsin 
Box 331-8 


NOW 





Oshkosh, wi wi isconsin 
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Quebec 
or 
Yukon 


PLATINUM FOXES priced on request 


402 





All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection before 
acceptance 

$25.00 was paid to me for the Boe of my poorest mink 
in 1936 with a top of $36.7 

$16.25 was paid to me for the "pelt of my poorest mink 
in, 1937 with a top $21.4 

Book ‘‘Domestic Mink.’ $1.00. 


_Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch Bemus Point, N. Y. 


WILD _RABBITS © 


Place orders now Live arriv- 
als guaranteed on any num- 
ber of cottontails for restock- 


ing. etc. My prices are right 
H.C KREIE, AMORITA. OKLA: 
















ATTRACT and HOLD DUCKS 


by planting our famousGIANT WILD RICEand 
other favorite foods. We supply their natural 
foods that produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS 
this Fall. One.small planting last Fall attract- 
ed three thencené Ducks! We GUARAN- 
TE }ROWTH, so why experi- 
ment? Write, describe place; we'll 
send suggestions, illustrated book 
FREE! COMPLETE LINE OF 
GAME BIRDS ALSO 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P.0.Bex 71C Oshkosh, Wis. 
























Raised on free range producing a 
healthy bird far superior to the pen 
raised. 25 years of careful selective 
breeding for color and type 
Kegs in season——prices reduced 
live delivery guaranteed. 


G. F. Johnson, Blabon, N. Dak. 




















More Ducks Come 


or GIANT WILD RICE 
WILD CELERY. 






MUSKORSSS. etc. 
Plant Terrell’ssure-growing foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Describe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 





TERRELL’S Gia wh. 
Plantings made—42 years success 








Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa- 


tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car- 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

Se complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in- 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 


sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 
energy. 


While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Eacts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
gauges—-.410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10—with their variations in 
bore and load. 96 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. 


Write Dept. 128. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














lt Was a Lean Horse 


EDITOR ECENTLY, I en- 
Outdoor Life: joyed reading an 

article by Charles 
Askins, Jr., entitled “Shoot Fast and 
Live Longer.” Although I frankly admit 
I am no judge of horseflesh, common 
judgment makes me marvel at the feats 
accomplished by the horse the old 
codger rode in his attempts to capture 
the bandits. This brings up a question. 
What is the endurance, capacity, or 
limit of a good horse, anyway? It just 
doesn’t seem possible that, carrying a 
load, a horse can cover so much dis- 
tance, riding hard, and still live. I re- 
spect Askins’s knowledge of the out- 
doors, etc., but isn’t it just possible it 
was the farmer's bull, instead of a horse, 
he was writing about?—R. B. Easterly, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dove-Hunt Defenders 
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RTHUR A. DAVIS 

says he is down- 
right disgusted after 
reading Jules Ashlock’s article, “Gray 
Princes in the Wind.” After reading 
Mr. Davis's comment, I am sorry for 
any man who does not enjoy dove shoot- 
ing. I guess Mr. Davis is about like 
some city sports I've seen. Most of 
them don't know which end of a horse 
to feed, let alone what a song bird is. 
Yes, the dove mourns, and the quail 
whistles, and the gobler gobbles, but 
that doesn't make them song birds. 
Maybe Mr. Davis belongs to some sewing 
circle that wants to place doves in the 
song-bird class, or maybe Mr. Davis 
thinks, because the dove was sent out 
from the Ark, that we ought not to shoot 
them. Yes, they eat seeds, and so do we. 
Doves are plenty able to take care of 
themselves, and, if Mr. Davis doesn’t 
believe it, let him try shooting them for 
a while. Aside from being one of 
America’s gamest birds, the dove is also 
one of the very finest that ever graced 
a dinner table.—P. R. Lilly, Valdosta, Ga. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


ITHOUT my say- 

ing it, you know 
what I'm thinking of 
Arthur A. Davis, of Milford, N. J.. Of 
course, mourning doves are good weed- 
seed eaters; so are most all of the up- 
land game birds. Why not just protect 
all birds and let us hunters go out and 
shoot at each other? Skeet is great, 
but, in dove shooting, you can’t say 
“pull” and know where the bird is com- 
ing from. Down with radical conserva- 
tionists!—Alvin Flury, Austin, Tex. 


Why Pick on Woodchucks? 


EDITOR EARLY every 
Outdoor Life: month some out- 

door magazine con- 
tains at least one article about shooting 
woodchucks. Some hardy hunters shoot 
old ‘chuck with a .22 rifle, some with a 
.22 Bee, a .22 Hornet, and even a .30/06, 
and I expect any day to read about some 
one shooting a ‘chuck with a .300 Mag- 
num or a blunderbuss. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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Why do so many men pick on old 
John Chuck? What has the ’chuck done 
to the Nimrods to warrant such a wave 
of premeditated murder? As a great 
lover of the outdoors, I have observed 
the ‘chuck for a number of years in the 
Missouri Ozarks, Kansas, and other 
states, and it has always been my con- 
viction that he is not a bad fellow, and, 
in some ways, serves a good purpose. 
His dens make fine homes for animals 
such as skunks, opossum, rabbits, and 
other small furbearing creatures. He is 
certainly harmless and attends strictly 
to his own business. In view of these 
good points, I wonder why he is singled 
out from all other animals as a target 
and a proving ground for all sorts of 
guns and ammunition?—Albert Martin, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Shall We 'Spot' Deer? 


EDITOR CCORDING to re- 
Outdoor Life: cent newspaper 

stories in New York 
City and probably several other papers 
in the country, we are about to embark 
upon a new kind of deer hunting. This 
new sport will be known as deer “spot- 
ting.”” How can we call a person a true 


AND I'VE BEEN READING 


ALL ABOUT STUDYING 
HABITS OF WILD- 
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sportsman who tramps through the 
woods seeking likely spots for deer? 
This is just about as bad as putting out 
salt licks and inviting the deer to hang 
around until we can return with a gun. 
Primarily, we are hunters, and, accord- 
ing to the dictionary, this means pursu- 
ing game, not spotting. I sincerely hope 
that this new sport will be outlawed in 
the shortest possible time.—H. J. Davies, 
New York, N. Y. 


Aid for Salt-Water Fish? 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


E configuration of 
the New Jersey and 
Long Island coasts is 
such that migratory salt-water fish, 
coming from the South are forced to 
concentrate largely in certain bays. 
In these bays the fish must be afforded 
protection to save sport fishing. 

Fish and game commissioners are 
supposed to have authority over fish 
life within 3 miles of the coast. They 
apparently have little. They spend very 
little money in the interest of salt-water 
fishing, have little to spend, and few 
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men to enforce the law. Men engaged in 
commercial fishing are far outnumbered 
by the sport fishermen, yet commercial 
fishermen have political strength, in 
spite of the fact that sport fishermen 
contribute far more to the fish and 
game commissions. 

The trend of sport fishing is now 
toward the sea. The time has come for 
sport fishermen to prove that their 
sport actually means more to the State 
than commercial fishing does. Misuse 
of spawning and feeding grounds has 
endangered both kinds of fishing, and 
salt-water fish are decreasing. They 
may go the way of the passenger pigeon. 
The congestion of anglers at areas 
favored by the fish makes thought of 
bag limits and license fees necessary. 
Strangely enough, the efforts of the 
federal government to conserve the fish 
are usually thwarted by the states them- 
selves.—L. C. Longstreet, Dunellen, N. J. 


Were They Squirrels? 


EDITOR O WONDER Elea- 
Outdoor Life: nor O’Connor 

thought those were 
small white-tails she got down in Ari- 
zona. When I lived in that country, we 
used to call them white-tailed squirrels. 
We often caught these squirrels in box 
traps and tied horns on them to fool the 
dudes, but we never expected to fool 
anyone who had been around as much 
as the O’Connors have. However, Mrs. 
O’Connor is right about one thing. 
Those squirrels are plenty smart. Once 
they’ve been caught and had their horns 
tied on, they’re wise, and mighty hard to 
get near a second time. Of course, as 
squirrels go they are pretty big, but 
they’re still squirrels —Sam Small, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Bullet-Speed Problem 


EDITOR UPPOSE a special- 
Outdoor Life: ly constructed bul- 
let, which traveled at 
the rate of 500 miles an hour, were shot 
out of the back of an airplane that was 
also traveling at the rate of 500 miles an 
hour. Would the bullet drop right to the 
ground? Would it even come out of the 
barrel of the gun? Among our group, we 
have argued this question a little more 
than a year, and haven't decided it yet.— 
Robert Ruban, Springfield, N. J. 
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Question of the Month 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


S A traveling 
salesman, I 
cover the larger 
cities of 12 different states during the 
year. I have been doing this for 27 
years and expect to continue for the 
rest of my active life. Now my dif- 
ficulty is this: I love to hunt, walking 
with my dog and gun through the 
open fields, and enjoying the out- 
doors. But, under the present license 
laws of the states, the only one of the 
12 states that would issue me a resi- 
dent hunting license is New York. 
For it is in that State that my family 
and myself have our residence. Yet 
I am in New York only 4 or 5 days 
every 2 months. 

The only chance I have to visit 
woods, waters, or fields is when I 
travel in the other 11 states. The 
hunting season is very short, and the 
hunting laws vary with each state. 
One state may have an open season 
on game when I am not there, and 





YOu'RE SUPPOSED TO HUNT 
BUSINESS,NOT WILD GAME! 





another state will have a close season 
on game when I am there. Every- 
thing seems to make it difficult for 
a traveling man to have a few hours’ 
hunting, but the worst obstacle of all 
is that a traveling man has to buy 
nonresident hunting licenses from 
each state in which he hunts. 

I can’t afford to buy 11 nonresident 
hunting licenses in as many different 
states for 5 or 6 hours’ hunting in 
each. Why not have an interstate 
law and license for men like me? 
Why not make it possible for us to 
enjoy the little free time we have 
in the outdoors as other people do? 
—G. G. Merchiorri, Jackson Heights, 
} te 2 








Captive Ringnecks Sit 


EDITOR ERE’S' something 
Outdoor Life: that may interest 

natural-history fans: 
I have two ring-necked pheasant hens 
which made nests and sat in the pen 
last July. It has always been my belief 
that pheasants, as well as other wild 
birds, will not sit while in captivity. 
These birds sat very faithfully on the 
eggs each laid.—D. E. Wooldridge, La 
Grange, Ky. 


Snake-Proof 





HAT letter by Joel 

McCandless about 
seeing unusual things 
reminded me of the battle I saw in the 
upper-tier counties of Pennsylvania. I 
was walking through the woods just 
after Thanksgiving one year when I 
came upon a porcupine and a copper- 
head snake. The snake was reared up, 
ready to strike, and the porcupine had 
his quills standing out straight. Then 
the snake struck, but the porky never 
budged. The copperhead looked as if 
he’d suddenly grown a beard, he had 
so many quills sticking in him. I waited 
to see if he’d strike again, but he’d had 
enough, and the porcupine calmly left. 
—Fred Manning, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Fewer Roads, More Game 


EDITOR OMER BAUER, of 
Outdoor Life: Baltimore, Md., 
complains that he can 
spare only a day for a hunting trip, 
and, therefore, wants roads built into 
game country so that time-handicapped 
men can dash in and bowl over game, 
and hurry home again—all in one day! 
Isn’t that a big order? All the roads, 
guides, money, and pack trains would be 
useless if your time is so valuable. 
Those who have more than a day to 
spare for hunting will find plenty of 
roads which make almost every game 
territory available—if they are willing 
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to walk in a. mile or two. Almost every 
state in the union has good hunting of 
some sort—make it your business to find 
out what your state has to offer. Get 
a detail map, concentrate on one terri- 
tory until you are familiar with its in- 
habitants, both wild and domestic, and 
you will learn that there is more to the 
pleasure of hunting than the mere 
pulling of a trigger. You can’t achieve 
this by gazing out of a car window. 
Get down to earth and learn that your 
feet were designed for a more worthy 
purpose than stepping on the acceler- 
ator. And don’t forget that those 
regions which have the fewest roads 
have the most game. The obvious reason 
for that is, wild animals don’t like auto- 
mobiles, hunters, picnickers, and tour- 
ists. Let’s give them a_ reasonable 
amount of privacy by ceasing to build 
roads into every wild nook of the woods 
where we suspect there may be some 
game left. Then we'll have some hunting 
left for every man who is willing to 
remove his posterior from the car seat 
for a walk in the woods.—Walter Jack- 
ola, Commonwealth, Wis. 


Smallmouths Really Sunfish? 


EDITOR N ARTICLE I read 
Outdoor Life: the other day said 

that a small-mouthed 
black bass wasn’t a true bass, but really 
belonged in the sunfish family. Can 
anybody tell if that is so? I think I have 
an answer for David Gray concerning 
partridge drumming at night. What he 
evidently heard was the bailer being run 
on an oil well, equipped with a “hot 
head” or one-cylinder, surface-ignition 
oil engine. When the bailer is run to 
clean out the hole, the engine picks up 
speed exactly duplicating the sound of a 
partridge drumming. On a still, clear 
night, this engine can be heard nearly 


15 miles—Babe Bossbaugh, Sterling, 
Mich. 

Pipe Down 
EDITOR NSWERING Allen 


Liebert’s inquiry as 
to why sportsmen 
smoke pipes, I suspect that sometimes it 
is at the urgent request of their long- 
suffering friends. You see, it is easy to 
talk with a cigar, cigarette, or even a 
chaw of tobacco in the mouth, but a 
pipe has to be clenched by the teeth, 
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making conversation difficult. I know 
that there have been many times when I 
would have been glad to shove a pipe in 
the mouth of one of my sportsman 
friends when he started talking about 
the rainbow that got away, and the 400- 
lb. buck that was too heavy to pack to 
a scales. Of course, hitting him over the 
head with a different kind of pipe would 
work as well, but it seems there’s a law 
against it—Murdock McFee, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Big Chief Meat-in-the-Pan 


EDITOR N OLD Penobscot 
Outdoor Life: Indian who lived 

in a shack in the woods 
used to chop wood for my father. This 
Indian was almost wholly carnivorous 
and obtained his food supply by traps, 
snares, nets, and weirs. When he saw a 
man with a gun, his anger was aroused. 
“He kill one, he scare many—make all 
wild,” he once complained to me. He ate 
everything that was caught in his traps 
and snares, and cooked everything in 
the same old frying pan and in the same 
old fat. You couldn’t stay in his shack 
when that frying pan got hot and smok- 
ing. He cooked woodchucks, porcupines, 
skunks, muskrats, rabbits, raccoons, 
grouse, crows, fish, eels, and black 
snakes in that pan. I have no idea of his 
age, but his face was deeply wrinkled. 
I never knew him to be sick or to suffer 
from a cold. All the germs must have 
fled when he put the heat under that 
old frying pan.—Dr. Frank T. Woodbury, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Is It All Luck? 


OW much luck is 

there in shooting 
live game in the field? 
I think there’s a lot more than some of 
these sure-shot guys would have you 
believe. For instance, a friend of mine, 
who had never shot anything before in 
his life, recently borrowed my Winches- 
ter and went on a deer-hunting trip in 
upper New York State with a couple 
of reputed crack shots. On the way up, 
the driver of the car saw a big rabbit 
squatting on the edge of the road. He 
stopped the car about 25 ft. from the 
rabbit, which was shown up clearly by 
the headlights, and suggested that here 
was a good chance for my friend to get 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


IT'S SKILL 
THAT DOES 









some practice. Well, my friend got out 
of the car, fired at least 30 shots at the 
rabbit, which disdained to move, and 
never even nicked it. Then he gave up. 
The ‘next day the trio went out after 
deer. They hadn’t been out more than 10 
minutes when my friend got a fleeting 
glimpse of a buck through thick brush. 
He knew it was a buck, because he’d 
seen pictures of them in OvutTpoor LIFE, 
but he didn’t get buck fever. Whipping 
my Winchester to his shoulder, he fired 
one shot: The buck dropped, stone dead. 
That was the only buck taken on that 
trip, though both of the dead shots had 
plenty of chances, and one of them let 
a wounded deer get away. Sol ask you, 
how much luck is there to shooting ?— 
Francis Pringle, New York, N. Y. 
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E SAT there, Bert, and 

Ralph, and I, sprawled on 

the sunny slope of a low 

pine ridge, surrounded by 
100,000 acres of dry marsh, wondering 
whether there was a prairie chicken 
left in Schoolcraft County. 

The wind was cool and crisp, the sun 
mellow and warm. The stunted popples 
made islands of gold in the tawny waste 
of sedge and grass, and the blueberry 
brush on the ridge was a creeping sheet 
of flame. From overhead came the clear 
call notes of bluebirds, migrating in lit- 
tle wind-blown flocks. 

It was a great day for the first week 
in October, even up there in the Lake 
Superior country. But chicken hunting 
was down to zero. 

We'd been at it two days, tramping 
miles across the big Seney marsh. We'd 
worked popple thickets, sedge stands, 
and swales grown with low goldenrod. 
But we were finding chickens about as 
plentiful as polar bears in the Blue 
Ridge. 
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We were hunting without dogs, and I 
lay there in the sun and thought of 
Clinton Lad in his kennel 300 miles 
to the south. He’s a springer, is the 
Lad, and it’s my opinion they don’t 
often come smarter on pheasants. But 
I'd left him home on the advice of 
friends. ‘“‘The chickens get up wild,” 
I was told. “A springer will only make 
it tougher. Walk ’em up! You'll get 
better shooting that way.” 

We weren't getting any shooting at 
all, and a dog can be a lot of company 
when you’re just walking along. 

We heard somebody break a stick be- 
hind us and twisted around for a look. 
A stranger was coming over the crest 
of the ridge, with a mighty promising 
pair of dogs at heel. A gentle-looking 
setter and a big liver-and-white pointer. 

“Any luck?” he greeted us. 

We shook three heads in gloomy uni- 
son. “You?” 

He made the same sign and grinned. 
“I got two this morning, early. Haven’t 
seen a feather since.” 






Betty, the young setter, who proved 
her worth on her first grouse hunt 


Patch poses proudly beside Jim as he 
examines a plump grouse that fell to 
his pump gun in Hiawatha's "solitary 
forest by the rushing Taquamenaw” 


He came on down the ridge. 
“Name’s Hacquoil. Jim Hac- 
quoil, from Detroit.” 

“Good-looking pair of dogs,” 
Bert commented when we had 
introduced ourselves. 

Hacquoil nodded and flopped 
down on the warm sand. 

“Betty’s young,” he explained, 
jerking a thumb at the setter. 
“This is her first season. Patch 
there has been worked on every- 
thing. Quail and pheasants and 
grouse, and now chickens—what 
few there are. But what I’m 
looking for is grouse, to give the 
bitch a workout.” 

He turned to Bert. Bert is 
State conservation officer at 
Seney, and he wore enough of 
his uniform to give him away. 
“Know where I can find a few good 
coveys?”’ Hacquoil asked. 

Bert shook his head. 

“Birds are pretty scarce up here this 
fall,” he said, “seem to be just about 
at the bottom of the cycle. Grouse are 
harder to find than chickens, and that’s 
plenty hard.” 

From that point on, I sat back and 
let them talk. 

I knew there was one place where 
we'd be likely to find a few grouse, 
cycle or no cycle. That was along the 
Tahquamenon river. Chances are you've 
heard of it, but you wouldn’t recognize 
it by that name. 

You may remember a poet by the 
name of Longfellow, and something he 
wrote about an Indian chief, one Hia- 
watha. Maybe you recall how Hiawatha 
shot deer with the simple implements of 




























The pointer retrieves a bird from the thick 
tangle of undergrowth. It was on this grouse 
that Betty, at the right, received her first 
taste of hunting, and acquitted herself nobly 
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his day, batted his Old Man’s ears back 
because he hadn't done the right thing 
by the boy's mother, and became a hero 
in the tribe. All “in the solitary for- 
est, by the rushing Taquamenaw.” 
Remember ? 

Well, the rushing Taquamenaw is 
really the Tahquamenon, a deep, dark, 
mighty river, rolling mile after mile 
through spruce swamps and willow 
marshes and unspoiled virgin hard- 
wood forest. 

A lot of that Tahquamenon country 
is as wild and lonely today as it was 
when Hiawatha heard his first bed- 
time story, on the shore of Whitefish 
Bay. 

There's one stretch of the river, from 
Newberry to the Little Falls, where 
there are no roads. A narrow-gauge 
railroad runs into Hunters Landing, 
an abandoned mill site, but of highways 
along or crossing the Tahquamenon, 
there is none. 

About ten miles below Hunters 
Landing a settler named McNerney 
hewed out a small clearing back in the 
pine-logging days and raised hay and 
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Patch, the experienced old pointer, who 
covered ground so fast in the thickets 
that Jim was forced to put a bell on him 


potatoes for the lumber camps. There 
are thorn-apple thickets all around the 
edges, and little grassy openings with 
young spruce and balsam. It’s a para- 
dise for grouse. Joe Beach, who runs 
the narrow-gauge railroad and the 
tourist launch down to the Big Falls, 
told me that he flushed nearly 200 
grouse out of that old clearing in a 
single afternoon. 

Of course, that was a few years back, 
but I was willing to bet my right eye 
we'd find a few grouse around the Mc- 
Nerney place if we could get down there. 
And Joe was making the last Sunday 
excursion of the year, down to the 
Falls, the next day. 

I was sure that Joe would put his 
boat ashore at the McNerney clearing 
and let us off on the way ‘down the 
river in the morning, and pick us up 
again in the afternoon, regardless of his 
load of fifty or a 100 tourists. That’s 
the kind of man he is. 

I looked at Hacquoil’s dogs again. 
It takes a lot of nerve to ask a man 
to invite you along to shoot over his 
dogs, but that pointer and setter cer- 





Even the Most Dismal 
Hunt Becomes a Treat 
When You Chance to 
Meet a Stranger with 


a Pair of Rare Dogs 










Joe Beach nosed the Betty B into the landing 
at the deer camp to pick up the hunters for 
the homeward trip up the Tahquamenon River 


tainly did look tempting. Just about 
then Hacquoil got around to telling how 
he had come up with friends from De- 
troit, and they’d got disgusted with the 
chicken shooting, and gone home, leav- 
ing him camped in his house trailer, 
alone with the two dogs. 

“How about hunting back to the road 
with me?” he invited. He sounded lone- 
some. We arrived at the road, birdless 
but well-content. That was a pair of 
dogs, for a fact. And then I made my 
play. 

“How would you like,” I asked Hac- 
quoil, “to have a go tomorrow at a 
piece of grouse country where I don’t 
believe a bird dog was ever run for 
an hour, and where I don’t suppose a 
dozen hunters ever killed a bird ?”’ 

“How would I like—” He said it 
after me, slowly, and that was the end 
of the chicken hunt. 

Bert would be busy Sunday, but Jim 
Hacquoil and Ralph and I could leave 
Seney at 8:30 in the morning, and get 
to Soo Junction in plenty of time to 
catch Joe’s narrow-gauge train down 
to the river at Hunters Landing. 
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It rained in the night. The sky was 
overcast and threatening when the three 
of us rolled out of Seney, with the two 
dogs on the back seat. 

It would be dripping wet in the 
woods, and we’d be drenched from the 
belt down in five minutes, but that 
didn’t count. A wet day without wind 
is far from the worst for grouse shoot- 
ing. A certain young dog was due to 
get her baptism of fire if I was right 
about the birds along the Tahquamenon. 
She’d know more, by nightfall, about 
the smell of their feet on the wet moss, 
more of their wild ways, more of the 
grouse woods itself. And the day would 
be in her favor. 








Jim and the author follow Patch 
along the old trail, where grassy 
openings in the forest of balsam 
and spruce promise lots of birds 







All eagerness, the young setter 
bitch leads the way as the dogs 
range out ahead of Jim. At right 
below, Betty freezes on a point 
as Patch moves in to honor. Left, 
Patch retrieves the grouse Ralph 
brought down after the author 
had missed it among the spruce 
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We put aboard the Betty B at Hunt- 
ers Landing that morning the first 
grouse dogs that had ever gone down 
the river on the boat, or so Joe told us. 
Our spirits were pretty high in spite of 
the warning of the old-timer at Soo 
Junction: “There ain’t no birds no place 
this fall. Foxes got ’em all.” 

Joe nudged the Betty B into the bank 
about 11 o’clock and set us ashore at a 
deer camp a half mile upriver from the 
McNerney clearing. It was raining a 
fine mist that drifted down without 
much wind. 

The Tahquamenon is wide and slow- 
currented and deep in those upper 
reaches, and it ran that morning like a 






















winding, black highway between banks 
of yellow birches, scarlet maples, black- 
green pines, and firs. The river itself 
carried a freight of dead leaves cover- 
ing the water from bank to bank. 

A fair trail leads along the top of the 
river bluff from the deer camp to the 
McNerney place. Ralph took the trail 
and Jim Hacquoil and I dived into the 
wet woods to his right. We dipped down 
into a steep-walled ravine, where the 
dripping, dead-brown brakes were more 
than waist high, and, off to our left, I 
heard the distant thunder of grouse 
getting up, and then the heavy crash of 
Ralph’s double, twice in split-second 
succession. 

His hail came faintly through 
the still timber. “Got one!” he 
shouted. 

Just in front of me, at the bor- 
der of a thick tangle of balsams 
and alders, Patch stiffened into a 
rigid statue of a rain-soaked dog, 
and I could feel my muscles cock- 
ing in readiness. 

He was looking into the thicket, 
or through it, and I took two or 
three cautious steps to the right 
to get clear of the brush. The 
grouse rocketed out not more 
than twelve feet from me, beyond 
that heavy, green screen, and my 
heart stood still. I waited for the 
bird to turn into the clear. But 
he bored off on the straightaway, 
and the ruffle of his wings died 
out in the wet woods. Patch 
looked at me reproachfully and 
moved back toward Jim. 

On the far bank of the ravine, 
Betty stood.suddenly fast, half- 
hidden in the wet brakes, and 
Patch came soft-footing in 
behind her to honor per- 
fectly. 

It was Jim’s bird. It 
roared up while he was a 
dozen yards away among 
the popples, swerved sharp- 
ly to his left. A tiny cloud 
of gray-brown feathers 
spread and settled at his 
shot, and the grouse went 
hurtling cleanly down. 

There was a lull, broken 
within five minutes by 
Ralph, over beyond the 
(Continued on page 60) 








| ] Art Neu starting his backward cast. The rod, as it 
begins to come up, is held by the middle joints of 
| the four fingers, butt pressed against the heel of the 

hand, thumb slightly bent. Left hand controls the line 


With the line clear of the water, power is 

no longer applied by wrist. The arc in the 
lower section of rod is suddenly reversed. The 

tip, however, is still bowed by the line's drag 


] The forward movement is well under 1 

way, with the line horizontal and 
taut, the position it takes as it gains full 
speed. The forearm now starts downward 





2 A flip of the wrist starts the line on the 
backward cast. This impulse, as it meets 
the resistance of the wet line, imparts an 
even curve from butt to the tip of the rod 





6 As the line gathers speed in its flight 
backward, the spring of the rod tip has 
overcome the drag of the line and the whole 
rod has once more taken an even curve 





Full steam ahead as the limit of the wrist power is 
turned on. On the back cast, the power was supplied 
at the very beginning, then tapered off quickly. Here the 
pressure is gradually increased as the rod whips forward 





3 Upward flexing of the wrist accentuates 
the arc of the rod as it rises, and the 
more pliable tip is given a sharper curve as 
the forearm begins to come up very slightly 


way 
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4 The rod pauses a split second as the line 
flies up and back to straighten out behind 
the caster. The forearm is now raised as high 
as it will go. The wrist has done all the work 
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12 As all necessary speed has been given 
to the line, the wrist quits work, and 
the lower part of rod bows in the opposite 
direction from the tip, which line retards 








A Passing the halfway mark in the backward 
cast. With the butt practically vertical, 
the entire rod comes alive in a tense arc as 
the split-bamboo picks the line from the water 


8 Starting the forward cast. When the line has 


forward cast by applying power with his wrist. 
As yet, rod shows none of the effect of this effort 



















13 Nearing the finish. The rod is checked 
! by the wrist, the line bellies in front 
of the rod, the fly is speeding forward, and 
the tip of rod whips over in a smooth curve 








straightened behind the caster, he starts the 








Here the conflict between the force 
exerted on the tip by the line and 
that being put on the rod by the wrist is 
seen as the rod begins to arc like a bow 





14 Last stage of the perfect cast. Its work 
finished, the rod is almost straight as 
the line bellies out of the picture. The fly 
is over the caster's head, winging to the mark 
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UST what happens when an 

expert fly-caster whips out 

a line in one of his perfect 

casts? How does he grip 
the rod? Does the grip vary 
during the cast? What part do 
the wrist, forefinger, and thumb 
play in getting the desired dis- 
tance and accuracy? How does 
the rod act? 

To answer these questions, 
and to show exactly what hap- 
pens and how it happens, OUT- 
DOOR LIFE took this series of 
stop-action pictures of a fly cast 
with one of the new magic-eye 
cameras. The man chosen to 
make the cast was Art Neu, 
widely known fly caster and 
casting instructor, and an out- 
standing stylist in his field. The 
remarkable photos reproduced 
here are the result. 

The photographs were taken 
of a single cast, each picture be- 
ing snapped at a shutter speed 
of 1/500 second. The action of 
the camera is entirely automatic. 
Once it is set, and the trigger 
pressed, it continues to take 
photographs at desired intervals 
until the action has been com- 
pleted. The resulting stop-action 
photos tell a detailed story of 
what occurred. 

Because of its tremendous 
speed, the camera has been used 
to analyze technique in many 
sports, but, so far as we know, 
this is the first time the action 
of a swiftly moving fly rod has 
been recorded to permit fly 
casters at their leisure to profit 
by studying the fine points of 
their game. 
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The doe must have 
pushed her fawn behind \ 
her, and backing up, ; 
taken a brief run for- 
ward, then a leap, with 
all four feet drawn up 
into a sheaf of spears 


WAS following the track of a 

doe and her tiny fawn. The 

baby was so young that its 

hoofs made hardly any impres- 
sion, even in the mud of the old 
rice-field bank. It was late May, 
and my purpose in following the 
deer was merely to observe them. The 
deer tracks led along the mud bank, 
through a dense tangle, overgrown with 
bushes and blackberry canes. Most of 
the time I was stooping, creeping, and 
even crawling, under the greenery. 

At one place, where I was on my 
hands and knees, feeling my way, I 
straightened abruptly, lifting the heavy 
canopy of vines with my head and 
shoulders. Just ahead of me, in a tiny, 
open arena in the underbrush, lay a 
huge cottonmouth moccasin! 

Scaly as a gator and stained by river 
mud, one of these thick-bodied old brig- 
ands is not pleasant to encounter. 
Though not more than five feet in 
length, the cottonmouth is a deadly 
serpent—perhaps the most truculent of 
North American venomous snakes. But 
this cottonmouth had no fight left in 
him. He had been cut to ribbons, and 
the earth all about him was scored by 
the sharp imprints of the doe’s lance- 
like hoofs. It was not hard to recon- 
struct what had happened. 

Going down that bank before me, the 
doe, ahead of her infant, had come upon 
this crawling menace of the deep South. 
She must have pushed her fawn behind 
her while she took care of the snake. 
Backing up, she had then taken a little 
run forward, leaped, with all four feet 
drawn up into a sheaf of spears, and 
come down on this hoary marauder. 
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This maneuver was repeated until the 
moccasin just lost interest in life. When 
I found him, he was not only dead, but 
he had been unmercifully mutilated. 

This white-tailed mother was quick 
to act in defense of her offspring, but 
her action was typical of the deer faced 
by a deadly snake. Other animals and 
birds react differently to this danger. 
Indeed, there is almost as much variety 
in the attitudes of birds and beasts 
toward venomous snakes as there are 
species in the great community of wild- 
life. 

As we have just seen, the white- 
tailed deer will savagely attack a ven- 
omous snake and kill it. The wild 
deer’s innate hatred of the lethal ser- 
pent, its wonderful sense of smell (and 
each venomous snake has a character- 
istic odor), his lithe grace and the un- 
erring precision of his sharp, driving 
hoofs, make him an enemy to be dread- 
ed by the snake. 

I have never seen a deer kill a rattler, 
but I have seen rattlers that had been 
killed by deer. On the other hand, I 
have never seen a deer that was killed 
by a poisonous snake. I think it should 
be remembered that any encounter be- 
tween snake and deer is likely to occur 
at night, when both snakes and deer 
are most active, yet when observation 
is denied man. 

Most of our venomous snakes are 
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very deliberate in their move- 
ments, and it would be hard for 
one of them to get away from a 
deer, unless, when they met, the 
snake happened to be lying at the 
mouth of his den. And about the 
only part a deer offers as a target for 
the snake’s fangs is his slender, bony 
legs, where the circulation is so slight 
that a fatal wound is most unlikely. Nor 
should we forget that the deer’s eye- 
sight at night is about as good as it is 
in the day. 

Most of my observations have been 
made in a country where the timber 
rattler, the great diamond-back, the 
cottonmouth moccasin, the copperhead, 
the hog-nosed rattler, and the coral 
snake are found—I mean the coastal 
plain of the Carolinas. Of these snakes, 
the moccasin is the meanest by dispo- 
sition, with the copperhead next. The 
coral snake is a secretive and harmless- 
looking creature, very small, and with- 
out the ugly head of the pit viper. I 
don’t love a rattlesnake, but there’s 
something about his habit of warning 
the intruder that inspires a certain 
respect. 

In the old days, before there was 
much thought of controlling forest fires 
—indeed, when most fires were delib- 
erately set ‘“‘to burn the woods off for 
grass’’—snakes had a tough time. Myri- 
ads were destroyed in old logs and 
stumps. They could not escape. It has 
been my observation that snakes in- 
crease when forest fires are controlled. 
Next to a fire, the snake’s worst enemy 
in the Southeast is the roaming razor- 
back hog. Here is an omnivorous ani- 
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mal, fearless, matter-of-fact, ferocious. 

One day I hung up a buck I had shot, 
and went on after another. On my re- 
turn, all I found of my stag was some 
hair, the horns, and some bones. A herd 
of wild razorbacks had pulled him down 
and consumed him. The razorback will 
kill and eat any kind of snake, and to 
see one nonchalantly munching on a 
living diamond-back of impressive pro- 
portions is a curious sight. I have sev- 
eral times watched this performance, 
but have never known this type of hog 
to be injured by the strike of the snake. 

High-bred hogs, which have lost the 
technique of taking care of themselves, 
are sometimes struck and killed. I have 
examined some that had recovered after 
being struck, and they had areas in 
their flanks that had literally rotted 
away and then healed over. But, wher- 
ever wild hogs roam, life is a very pre- 
carious affair for all poisonous snakes. 

I have often wondered why the squir- 
rel, especially the big fox squirrel, has 
never developed enough hatred to over- 
come his fear of his archenemy, the 
rattler. 

A friend of mine, a most conservative 
and reliable observer, told me that, 
when he was squirrel hunting early in 
the autumn, he heard squirrels barking. 
As he drew nearer, he discovered a 
whole clan, fourteen in all. They were 
barking at something that lay at the 
mouth of a hole formed by an uprooted 
tree. When he came near enough to see 
what was going on, he discovered a 
diamond-back that had killed a squirrel, 
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and was preparing to swallow him. He 
lay undisturbed, though he was being 
cursed by a whole tribe. The squirrels 
paid no attention to my friend, so ex- 
cited were they over this family trag- 
edy. Yet, despite the fact that there 
were fourteen of them jabbering from 
the upheaved roots of the fallen tree, 
they took out their feelings in scolding. 
Although the squirrel is a pugnacious 
little fellow, I believe there is no record 
of one’s having attacked a snake. 
The rattler is the 
nemesis of the squirrel, 
but he never attempts 
to hold one. He strikes 
it, waits for the venom 
to do its work, and then 
swallows it. A friend 
told me that one day he 
Saw a gray squirrel 
high-tailing it for a big 
pine. When it was some 
forty feet up, it sudden- 
ly let go all holds and 
fell to the ground. Al- 
most as soon as it fell, 
a big diamond-back 
crawled leisurely up and 
retrieved his prey. 
Rabbits, far more timid by disposi- 
tion than squirrels, suffer much from 
the depredations of poisonous reptiles. 
Especially is this true of young rabbits. 
As a rule, having no power to handle 
its food except by swallowing it, a 
snake does not kill anything larger than 
it can absorb in this way, and only the 
largest diamond-back can eat a rabbit 
whole. The largest 
diamond-back I ever 
actually measured 
was eight feet, one 
inch, and he was an 
imposing monster, 
but this lordly spe- 
cies sometimes at- 
tains a length of nine 
feet, and will be 
thicker around the 
body than a strong 
man’s arm. 
% Horses and cattle 
n usually detect the 
presence of a dan- 
gerous snake bytheir 
sense of smell, and 
that odor of death 
sets them crazy. One 
twilight I was riding 
my thoroughbred 
mare, Gypsy, down a 
pineland road. As we 
approached a water- 
course, where the 
greenery was espe- 
cially dense, Gypsy 
began to fidget. Then 
she stopped, snort- 
ing. I could see that 
she was scared. Her 
head was high, her 
ears were forward, 
and she trembled un- 
der me. Finding her 
unwilling to go for- 
ward, and respecting 
her reason, I rode 


With the entire squirrel family 
scolding him, the diamond-back 
got ready to swallow his victim 





Razorback hogs kill and eat any kind 
of snake, and suffer not a bit of harm 


back. On visiting the same place the 
next morning, I found a wide, straight 
track of a diamond-back across the 
sandy road. For nearly a year after 
that happening, Gypsy hated to go by 
that watercourse. 

Another man, riding the woods after 
cattle, had his horse struck by a huge 
rattler that was lying in a fallen tree 
top. Nothing but sheer luck enabled the 
horse to recover. When the man took 
off his boots that night, he noticed 
something white 
sticking in the heel 
of one. It was one 
of the snake’s 
fangs, that had been 
broken when he 
struck. As a result, 
the man’s boot heel 
got half the venom; 
the horse got the 
rest. 

Cattle do not 
seem so smart as 
horses about scent- 
ing snakes. They 
are struck much 
more frequently, 
and often thestroke 
is deadly. And here is a very curious 
fact: Most cows that get struck are hit 
in the snout. Bites in the udder account 
for nearly all the other fatalities. Is it 
possible that a venomous snake “takes 
aim” at his victim? I do not know, but, 
in watching a rattler kill a rat in a box, 
I noticed that the serpent spent a long 
time maneuvering the rat into posi- 
tion. And we do know that the preda- 
tory weasel never attacks his victim 
except in the head or the neck. This 
habit should probably be attributed to 
hereditary instinct rather than to a 
knowledge of anatomy on the part of 
the predator. 

Most birds dread snakes, but I have 
seen both wild and tame turkeys kill 
and eat small ones. The great blue 
heron will speed his huge javelin of a 
beak through a water snake. The wood 
ibis will do the same. Crows, hawks, 
vultures, and eagles occasionally kill 
snakes, and the lovely swallow-tailed 
kite snatches them up without bother- 
ing to light. But most of the serpents 
that so succumb are harmless. So far 
as I know, birds give the dangerous 
snakes a wide berth. 

One of the very worst enemies of the 
quail is the rattler, which will devour 
the young, and the old birds, too. The 
blacksnake, nonvenomous, of course, is 
a greedy destroyer of eggs of all kinds, 
particularly enjoying those of the ruffed 
grouse. However, as the blacksnake 
destroys far more rodents than birds, 
he deserves protection. In many parts 
of the South, where quail are fed to 
attract them to certain places, it has 
been found that the grain so spread 
likewise attracts rats, and they, in turn, 
attract rattlers. Many a fine bird dog 
has been lost because quail have been 
baited! I know that, when rice used to 
be grown, all the rats and mice used to 
come out of the swamps and pinelands 
just at harvest time to feed on the ripe 
grain, and these rodents were followed 
by rattlesnakes. In fact, if you wanted 
to be certain of finding a big diamond- 
back, the best (Continued on page 79) 
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BOVE a garage on South Grand Avenue in Los Angeles, 

Cal., there is a modest but unique shop. To get to it, 

you go through the wide garage entrance, and pick 

your way between disabled automobiles to rickety 

wooden stairs. At the top of those stairs, tacked on an un- 
painted door, are two signs. One says “Gunsmith”; the other 
says “Open.” If you should happen to turn the “Open” sign 
over, you would discover that in reverse it reads “Out to Lunch.” 

The shop itself is small, with a minimum of power machinery, 
in this era of power. It has a small lathe, a long workbench, 
and hundreds of specialized tools hang on the wall. Adjoining 
it is a smaller room containing a cot, where A. M. Pachmayr, 
the gunsmith, sleeps. The shop itself is dark. Even the bright 
sunshine of southern California fails to penetrate it, as the win- 
dows look as though they haven’t been washed since 1919, when 
the proprietor moved in. 

But, small and dingy though the shop is, it has no counterpart 
anywhere in the world. The all-round gunsmith who works 
there can start with wood planks and bar steel and turn out 
a finished gun. Lock, stock, and barrel—Pachmayr shotguns 
are made by Pachmayr. Pachmayr rifles are, too, except for 
the actions. 

The veteran learned his trade from the ground up, and, if 
there is anything to be done in the gun line, he can do it— 
barrel making, engraving, stocking, lock and sight making. 
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IN THE TRADITION OF THE OLD 
CRAFTSMEN, THIS MAN‘S HANDS 
MAKE LOCK, STOCK, AND BARREL 


Pachmayr aims a Springfield with his Schuetzen cheek piece 
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Give him steel, time, and a file, and he’ll turn you out as fine 
a shotgun action as you can purchase anywhere in the world, 
single triggers, automatic ejectors, and all. Further, it will 
be hardened and polished, and its work will be smooth 
as velvet. 

“I am just a gun nut!” he says. “For sixty years I have 
loved guns and been an experimenter.” 

Nowadays the production of the ordinary gun or rifle is 
the work of several men and complicated machinery. In the 
great arms factories of the United States and Europe, a 
Weapon passes through many hands, more or less as an 
automobile in the process of manufacture does. Even in the 
shops of most custom gunsmiths, the work is done by spe- 
cialists. The action comes from a factory, the barrel is 
made by one man, the stock by another, the bluing is done 
by one who does nothing else. Nearly always, the gun is 
sent away for the engraving. Usually a barrel maker can- 
not make a stock, and a stocker would be helpless if con- 
fronted with the problem of fitting a barrel to an action. 

But this old German is a whole gun shop in himself, a 
relic of the days before the power age and the division 
of labor. 

Pachmayr’s father was a forester for the Bavarian city 
of Pfoffenhofen, and his duties were to care for the game 
and to supervise the use of the forest. The forester owned 
and used guns, and the gunsmith says he cannot remember 
when he did not love them, or when he did not love to hunt 
and shoot. He had his first weapon at seven; at nine he had 
decided to be a gunsmith; and at thirteen he had begun his 
apprenticeship. 

The man he learned his craft under was an old-timer, John 
Jacob Reeb, a famous Munich gunsmith, who, with the aid 
of a couple of apprentices and a journeyman, turned out 
guns made complete in his shop, just as Pachmayr does to- 
day. Learning his trade was an interesting life, but not an 
easy one as Pachmayr recalls it. He worked from 6 a.m. 
until 6 p.m. just as apprentices had been doing all over Eu- 
rope since the early Middle Ages. He learned barrel work, 
stocking, carving, checkering, engraving, the making of 
actions, the fitting of sights. Many a time, he says, he got 
his knuckles cracked for a clumsy bit of work, but the ap- 
proval he received when he was skillful made up for the 
punishment. 

For three years, he received not a cent of compensation, 
not even his board. Instead, his father paid Reeb 100 marks 
a year to teach his son his craft. 

And, while he was learning his trade, Pachmayr longed 
to go to the United States, which he thought of as one vast 
wilderness occupied exclusively by cowboys, Indians, deer, 
and buffaloes. 

At sixteen, he was a journeyman, free to hire out the skills 
he had learned, to open a shop of his own if he could raise 
the capital and attract customers. He worked under various 
master gunsmiths in several parts of Germany, saving his 
money toward the day he could have a shop of his own. 

He went into business for himself in 1897. For ten years, 
he had shops in Munich and in his old home town of Pfoffen- 
hoffen. In 1907 he moved to the United States, not to hunt 
buffalo on the wide plains as he had dreamed of doing when 
he was younger, but to establish a shop in the great sprawl- 
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ing city of Los Angeles, where he still lives and does his work. 

“Why did you come?” I asked him. 

“T think it was those buffalo,” he told me, his eyes twinkling. 

The whole gun industry was a very different thing in his 
early days in the old country from what it is today, he said. 
Because they were made almost entirely by hand, guns of all 
kinds were expensive, and even the nuttiest of gun nuts sel- 
dom had more than three weapons, unless, of course, they 
were very rich men. The ordinary gun lover in moderate cir- 
cumstances would own a rifle and a shotgun. If he was so 
far gone in his hobby that he would practically take the food 
from his children’s mouths to indulge it, he might have a 
pistol, too. 

In those days, a man ordering a new gun went into it as 
seriously as if he were choosing a wife, as he would have to 
live with it a long, long time. There was no such thing as 
walking into a sporting-goods store, slapping down a little 
pile of bills, and going out with a (Continued on page 78) 





The veteran gunsmith inspects the bore of a handmade, three-groove 
barrel. Above, in the dim light from his workshop window, Pachmayr 
copies the design he will carve on the forestock of one of his guns 











Side and top views of a 
fine, richly embellished 
double-barreled shot- 
gun, turned out by Pach- 
mayr. Every detail of the 
gun, from the action, 
_ stock, and barrel to the 
fine carving and check- 
ering, and lavish engrav- 
ing of the metal, is a 
product of Pachmayr's 
labor. He is unique in 
being able to make a 
complete gun _ himself 
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Y WIFE and i loaded the car 

with cameras, lunches, and vac- 

uum jugs, and started for the 
hill country north of San Antonio, Tex., 
to get a few snapshots of wild turkeys. 
We had been told that the hill country 
for 100 miles north was teeming with 
turkeys and that we would have no 
trouble seeing them, since they were 
quite tame in the late summer. So, in 
all innocence, we set forth for a day of 
picture making. 

Twenty miles out, we came to the 
turkey country, where we left the main 
highway, and zigzagged back and forth 
over country roads until we sighted a 
big flock of half-grown turkeys, feeding 
in a field along the edge of a wooded 
hill. When we stopped the car, turkey 
heads were raised in the air. Then, 
without fuss or delay, the flock melted 
from sight into the cover of the mes- 
quite and cactus. 

“What happened?” Peg inquired. 

“They’re gone,” was all I could say. 
One minute they had been there and the 
next minute they had vanished. 

Ten miles farther into the hills, we 
sighted a big gobbler and two hens, 
promenading between two patches of 
live oaks. This time we drove beyond 
them and stopped under cover. I 
worked my way through the woods to 
the clearing 100 yards from the trio. 
Then I hit the ground, and, pushing the 
camera ahead of me, wormed my way 
along in the most approved Indian fash- 
ion. After half an hour, I lifted my 
head and the camera above the grass to 
make the picture. There were no turkeys 
there, but a quarter of a mile away I 
saw three shadows glide into the woods. 

Our road took us along a little stream 
as we rose higher and higher into the 
hills. Rounding a turn in the road, we 
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Gobblers Seemed Like Easy Game for Gun or Camera, 
but This Hunter Soon Found That It Takes Skill and 





Patience to Get a Shot at These Feathered Phantoms 


By MAJ. M. 





saw a mother turkey and ten young 
ones, feeding in a cowpea field, not fifty 
feet from the road. I drove down the 
hill 100 yards, stopped the car, and 
slipped back afoot to get the picture. 
There, 300 yards away, mother hen and 
her brood were streaking for a cactus- 
covered hillside, beyond which lay miles 
of trees covering the hills in wave after 
wave. 

This time I charged across the field 
at top speed, climbed the fence into the 
woods, and hunted back and forth for 
three quarters of an hour. One time I 
saw the streak a- half-grown turkey 
made as it slipped from one bush to 


another. Other than that, I heard noth- 


ing, saw nothing. 
“You might at least leave me in the 


Two of the gobblers caught by the lens after 
weeks of patient stalking. The author usually 
used a speed of 1/50 second, and an F/I! stop 
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shade,” Peg complained when I returned 
from this futile sortie. 

After eating lunch beside a swift- 
flowing stream, high in the hill country, 
we started the return to San Antonio. 
About 4 o’clock, we saw a huge flock 
cross the road well ahead of us. I 
stopped the car in the shade, circled the 
hill to get above them, and listened 
intently. Far down the hillside, I heard 
them yelping and scratching as they 
climbed the hill. This time, I felt, they 
were my turkeys. 

I took cover in some thick cedar 
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Before me lay a little park 


bushes. 
some twenty-five yards across. Already 
I could see shadowy forms below the 


open space, as the young turkeys 
scratched for bugs and worms among 
the rocks. Now I set the shutter for 
speed, time and distance, and cocked 
the lever. 

Just then I heard the purring of an 
automobile down the road. The turkeys 
downhill from me raised their heads, 
stopped yelping, and went “on guard.” 
Brakes sounded. The car came to a 
halt, and solicitous voices drifted up the 
hill to me. 

“Lady, are you in trouble?” 

“No. My husband is somewhere out 
there, making wild turkey pictures.” 

“Good day!” 

It was good day, for my huge flocks 
of turkeys silently faded away. I beat 
the hill far and wide until the constant 
honking of the car’s horn told me, em- 
phatically, that turkey hunting with the 
camera was over for that day. 

On the following Sunday, and many 
Sundays and holidays thereafter, I rode 
the hill country until I knew every hill 
and valley over a wide area. Once in a 
while, I got a picture in which the tur- 
keys showed up as little, black dots. 
From time to time, I’d talk with ranch- 
ers and turkey hunters. Frequently, 
they did a little spoofing, but gradually 
enough evidence came my way to give 
me a pretty clear picture of turkeys 
and their ways. 

The turkey, like every other wild 
thing, is lazy and will take food where 
he can get it easiest, if not bothered in 
the process. The simplest and surest 
way to hunt them with gun or camera 
is to construct three or four blinds in 
the country to be hunted, and bait the 
open glades near a strip of cover. You 
siraply get into the blind and wait for 
your victim to come along. The wait 
may be an hour, a week, or a year. 
Putting this theory into practice, I 
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fixed a blind in a little, cleared valley, 
hemmed in by brush-covered hills on 
two sides and dense, black-oak trees 
above and below. Two weeks before 
the season opened we had put out plenty 
of corn and oats to bring in gobblers 
for the kill. At daylight on the opening 
morning, I crawled into the blind, and 
spent the morning listening to red squir- 
rels, watching two does and a fawn at 
play, and dodging robins that set up an 
awful clatter when they lit on the stump 
by my head. At noon, I went to the 
cabin for lunch, but returned within the 
hour and resumed my watch. 

About 3 o’clock, I fell asleep. Perhaps 
I slept an hour, but suddenly I awoke 
with a start. At first, I could make out 
nothing but the scratching of a squirrel. 
Then there were other scratchings in 
the brush. A movement caught my at- 
tention and I perceived a gobbler, then 
another, and another. I was at the cen- 
ter of a semicircle of gobblers, mostly 
hidden in the brush. One big fellow was 
picking away at acorns among the rocks 
along the edge of the timber fifteen 
yards away, but behind me. 

Slowly, I brought the rifle up, and 
began to turn to shoot. I was almost 
around, but in a very strained position, 
when a veritable cyclone broke loose in 
the stunted cedars, not ten yards away. 
At this unexpected noise, I jerked the 
trigger, and my bullet crashed harm- 
lessly into the brush. In an instant, the 
entire flock was in the air and whirling 




























away on wings that sounded like a 
tropical hurricane for a few seconds. No 
more turkeys came my way that day. 

Another year found us in possession 
of a little ranch house, and the hunting 
rights on a 1,000-acre sheep ranch in 
the middle of the hill-country turkey 
range. 

There were three flocks of turkeys 
that ranged those 1,000 acres during 
the summer. They all moved out the 
week before the season opened, and 
only three old gobblers, old solteros, 
remained. One flock came back for a 
week at Thanksgiving, but moved off 
again and did not return for the rest of 
the season. 

One day a fog lifted after a week of 
rain. On such a day, it seemed natural 
that turkeys would seek an open place 
to stretch, and dry their feathers. 

For three hours, nothing happened. 
I was about to give up and go to the 
cabin when I heard the sound of giant 
wings whistling through the air, fol- 
lowed by a sound like the falling of a 
sack of corn from the sky. I looked 
about to see what had happened. Wings 
beat again and more sacks of corn fell. 
I could see the bodies of huge turkeys, 
grotesque in the fog, moving about on 
a hillside 100 yards away. 

After ten minutes, they settled down 
to the business of scratching along 
some rotting logs, and picking acorns 
from the ground. As they scratched, I 
could hear (Continued on page 56) 








Proof that turkey hunters need 
sharp eyes. Three of the birds 
actually appear in this photo, 
but the third is camouflaged so 
well that he looks like a blur 
at the extreme left of picture 


A flock of feeding hens like this is 
not often encountered by the hunter, 
but, when it is, he is amply repaid 
for his long stalk or patient wait. 
Unlike the gunner, the camera hunter 
does not have to worry about seasons 
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ERE it was the night before 
deer season and we couldn’t 
find Ben Jorgensen’s camp. 
There were twelve of us in the 
cars that squirmed and twisted over a 
sketchy road that had led across sage 
flats into a shallow canyon in western 
Colorado. The trail to camp, we had 
been assured, would be easy to find. 
We'd followed the road to its end; we’d 
back-tracked; we'd turned into side 
roads, but the camp was on none of 
them. As midnight neared, we grew 
desperate, for we simply had to be at 
Ben’s place before daybreak. If we 
failed, we'd cheat ourselves out of what 
promised to be an odd and exciting deer 
hunt. 

About the time we’d despaired of 
finding any trace of camp, we came 
across a place where the trail branched 
off across some solid sod that bore no 
tracks. Ready to try anything, we in- 
vestigated this trail as fast as the cars 
could roar up through the pines and 
firs, and came at last to an opening and 
Ben’s log cabin. A big tent had been 
pitched beside the cabin to shelter the 
uncommonly large gang of hunters. 

Four more were to arrive later, mak- 
ing sixteen in all. There would have to 
be a slather of bucks to fill the licenses 
in that camp, and we knew, from the 
camps we'd seen, that the hills were 
full of guns. But, if anyone got venison, 
our gang should. 

Several of us were from near Gun- 
nison. Nibs Lashbrook, who used to 
have a ranch, runs Gunnison’s tele- 
phone business, and Bert McKee is the 
town’s banker. Primo Slayne, Neal 
Andrews, and Herb Lashbrook all are 
ranchers near-by. Herb had brought 
along Curtis, his twelve-year-old son, 
who toted a .30/30, a big hunting knife, 
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An early start in the sage country, where the mule-deer hunting was 
the "roughest, toughest, and whoopingest'’ the author ever experienced 


and a belt gun, enough armament to 
give almost any other lad his age a 
permanent curve in his spine. Slim 
Paul is sheriff of Sagauche County, 
where we were to hunt. The visitors, in 
addition to myself were, Dr. Watson, 
president of the Colorado Game and 
Fish Commission, Myron Donald, of the 
State Courtesy Patrol, Carol Clarke, of 
the Forest Service, and Jack Andrews, 
a State trapper. 

I mentioned the high percentage of 
hunters to the probable number of deer. 
“Don’t worry,” said Dr. Watson. “We'll 
get bucks. You'll see something dif- 
ferent in deer hunting.” 

Thus assured, we turned in, but not 
for long. Daylight hadn’t cracked when 
the alarm clock tore loose. By the time 
it was light enough for shooting, the 
horses were all saddled and strung out, 
ready for us. 

“We'll drive the green timber,’ said 
Slim Paul in his amiable drawl. He was 
born in Texas, and is an old hand at en- 
forcing the law, and no one disputed 
him now. The bunch split. Slim took 
a detachment down the ridge to come 
up through the spruce. Neal, Carol, 
Doc, Curtis, and I found stands along 
the ridge where an old tote road ran 
through the timber. Down the slope, 
Slim’s gang began driving. They 
whooped like a gang of cow hands chas- 
ing skittery steers out of the timber at 
fall round-up. A buck charged, stopped, 
snorted, turned, and crashed through 
little firs. Carol made a dash for him, 
with spurs jingling, but the buck ran, 
and Carol never saw him. 

Neal Andrews, who was a little ahead 
on the tote road, crouched, and looked 
up toward some willow clumps. We saw 
six or eight deer, and one was a buck. 
Neal straightened. 


“Only a two-pointer,” he said in dis- 
gust. 

“What’s wrong with a two-pointer?” 
I asked. “I'll take one.” 

Neal looked at me. “It’s O.K. with 
me,” he said. But he wanted a four- 
pointer or better. 

At Slim’s summons, the whole crew 
gathered down in a meadowy saddle. 
“Let’s hit for the rimrockers,” said 
Slim. Rimrockers are the canny vet- 
erans that haunt timber-line pockets. 

The next drive swept up a timber- 
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and-meadow valley. The riders spooked 
out a couple of bucks, but they didn’t 
come toward our stands. We heard 
another party’s rifles cut loose across 
the valley. 

Our gang wasn’t waiting for anybody 
else to spook up its deer; it went after 
them. The next drive was toward the 
rim rock. Neal was on a stand above 
me; Doc, young Curtis, Jack, and 
Primo below. The others drove. Two 
does, with half-grown fawns, pussy- 
footed down a little draw. I could hear 
chickaree squirrels cussing the drivers 
as they neared the stands. A buck 
snorted, and tore down through the 
aspen thickets. I saw his flag, but that 
was all. 

Neal came down and together we 
worked up over the rocky crest of a 
ridge. My horse scraped through a 
thick stand of aspens, and left my knees 
sore. All the old hands at this kind of 
hunting wore heavy leather chaps. 
Jack Andrews came up from his stand 
to join us. We decided to wait for the 
drivers, but they didn’t show up, and 
Jack went to look for them. 

Neal suggested that he and I make 
a little drive of our own. He would 
circle some green timber, and I would 
ride to a park where the bucks, if any, 
would cross. 

Except for the distant cannonading 
of other parties, and the chattering of 
a chickaree, the mountains were still. 
To the south, I could see the blue cone 
of Tomichi Cone. Beyond, the La 
Garita Mountains towered above the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande. Then a 
squirrel began to chatter down where 
Neal should be. 

I didn’t see anything at first. Then, 
halfway across the park, I sighted two 
bucks easing along from one patch of 
timber to the next. A big fellow was 
in the lead, and a four-pointer fol- 
lowed. The big one gained the safety 
of a thicket, but the four-pointer 
stopped in a clearing within range. 
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When the lead landed, 


up with me. 


“There he is,” he said, pointing. 
And sure enough, half-hidden by the 
aspens, the buck lay lifeless. Neal i 


was for calling it a day. 


When we gathered in camp that 
night, the score was three bucks in 
the woods and venison liver in the 
Supper over, Myron prowled 
out to see what he could see, and came 


pan. 


in after dark to report he 
had shot a two-pointer not 
200 yards from the cabin. 

Logs blazed in the fire- 
place, a card game started, 
and yarns were spun around 
the fire. So far, I couldn’t 
see anything unusual about 
the hunt. We’d ridden some 
hard country, but that’s 
nothing new for Colorado 
deer hunters. And we hadn’t 
seen any too many deer. 
Four bucks for’ twelve 
hunters could hardly be 
called phenomenal. 

“We'll ride the sage to- 
morrow,” announced Nibs 
Lashbrook. The ears of the 
old-timers pricked up. 

“Now you'll see the real 
stuff,” the doctor promised. 

The alarm clock was set 
for 4:30 and we all took 
gratefully to the blankets. 

Next morning, everybody 
was eager to be off. All ex- 
cept Dr. Watson. He found 
an excuse to stay in camp. 
I wondered at the time. 

The first drives were in 


I eased my rifle from the scab- 
bard, and slipped to the ground. cal 

the buck = 
slapped down his tail, humped, and 
started off with a peculiar gait. I’d 
scored a hit. I worked the trail slow- 
ly, trying to pick it up. As I sneaked 
over the edge of a grassy bench into 
some scattered aspens, Neal caught if 
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Slim Paul flashes a broad grin as he straddles the buck 
muley he brought down with one shot on the third drive 











Doc and the governor hang up one of the 
sixteen bucks bagged by the fifteen men 
and the kid. In four and a half days of 
hard riding, every license was filled 

















Mapping a drive. Starting on a ridge 
on the broad plain, half the hunters 
rode like wild men, whooping up the 
muleys, while the rest waited in the 
brush. Deer broke and rifles cracked 














green timber. As we worked down to- 
ward lower country, Carol Clarke was 
the first to connect. On the third drive, 


Slim Paul had his chance. The riders 
whooped through the spruce, and a buck 
broke out toward Slim’s stand. Slim 
cracked down. 

“One shot,” he yelled, “one buck!” 

His four-pointer was hung up by 
the horns to drain so there would be a 
free flow of blood. Then we headed for 
the sage. 

A four-pointer jumped ahead of Neal 
Andrews, as he ran his horse over the 
rim to the sage-covered mesa. The buck 
made cover in a clump of aspens. Then, 
as Carol and Jack came riding up, he 
broke, and hit the little canyon between 
the one sage flat and the next. Smoked 
by Primo and Herb, he lit out across 
two miles of open sage, and Slim, who 
was on a shoulder of a mountain, 
emptied his rifle. Then Nibs took it 
upon himself to run the buck down. The 
chase lasted a mere two miles. 

Ever been deer hunting? Well, I 
had too. But these boys were showing 
me things I’d never even suspected. 

The foothills spread out for miles. A 
stretch of sage between timber clumps 
would be a half to three miles across. 
The aspen thickets, in spots where 
winter snows were accustomed to drift, 
were full of deer. I’d never seen, never 


Twelve-year-old Curtis Lashbrook shot his buck like a veteran hunter 


imagined things like those that began 
to happen. 

It was fox hunting, with mule deer 
bucks as the quarry and a dozen yelling 
riders as the pack. Half would drive 
the timber. The other half would string 
out to flank the thickets. Deer would 
break. If there were bucks among 
them, rifles barked. And the riders 
would rake their mounts with the spurs. 
If they couldn’t shoot the muleys down, 
they tried to run them down. Over 
bench and mesa, up and down steep 
slopes, through gullies, arroyos, and 
pot holes, the hunters raced at break- 
neck speed. After the drive was over, 
the line would form again for another 
sweep. It was shoot quickly and true, 
or lose the chance. 

Down at the far end, Herb got one 
shot at a four-pointer. The buck ran 
and Herb went after him. Young 
Curtis took up the trail with his dad. 
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All Were Veteran Hunters 
but They Found That You 
Must Shoot Fast and Ride 


Faster on Sage-land Deer f 


Primo Slayne, squatting on 
a stand near the aspens, as 
he waits for the drivers to 
scare up a worth-while buck 


Below, dragging Slim's fine 
four-pointer into camp. The 
normally soft-spoken Texan 
yelled "One shot—one 
buck!" as this fellow fell 
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For three and a half 
miles, Herb ran 
that buck as fast 
as deer and horse 
could fly. Some 
hunters in automo- 
biles on the high- 
way took snapshots 
at the deer, and 
Herb could hear the bullets zipping by. 
The buck finally stacked against the 
fence along the highway. 

We found afterwards that the first 
shot had penetrated a vertebra, shav- 
ing the spinal cord. After that, the 
buck was good for three and a half 
miles of good, hard running. Mule deer 
are big and hard to kill. One buck out 
of that area dressed 270 pounds. So 
take a gun with plenty of caliber and 
punch if you go after these bucks. 

Thirty miles at least were covered on 
that day’s hunt. If you’ve been ac- 
customed to gum-shoeing through 
timber, sneaking, stopping, listening, 
waiting, as I had, you’ve never seen 
such a pulse-racing performance as 
this. By the time I returned to camp, 
I had two tender spots on the part of my 
anatomy that had received the bludg- 
eoning of the saddle cantle. It had 
been the roughest, toughest, whooping- 






































est deer hunt in my experience, and I 
wouldn’t have missed it, but, before I 
go out the next time, I'll soak my saddle 
end in alum juice for a week. 

Riding in at dusk, we found the doctor 
had shot a two-pointer within yelling 
distance of the cabin. I envied him the 
careless way he could drop into a chair 
at supper. 

About midnight, Governor Teller Am- 
mons, of Colorado, Ben Jorgensen, and 
Fred Upchurch, from Texas, came 
shouting into camp. Fred had a whop- 
ping elk he’d taken over on the elk 
range. Governor Ammons was all 
primed to realize an ambition to get a 
buck with a belt gun. 

Daybreak again. Fred, the elk hunt- 
er, settled himself down in comfort in 
the cabin to read; he wasn’t interested 
in deer. Dr. Casey, president of Western 
State College, came up from his camp 
to join us, and we hit the trail. We were 
more like an army now than a hunt. Dr. 
Watson took a stand on an outcropping 
of rock. Two deer got up below him. 
He couldn’t make out antlers on either, 
but one of the other boys did, so we 
hung up another buck. 

On the next drive, the governor and 
I found ourselves on the natural cross- 
ing from (Continued on page 79) 
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PANTHERS MAY BE TIMID, BUT, 
AFTER HIS HAIR-RAISING RIDE 
THIS MAN STILL WANTS PROOF 


By HERALD O. WHITE 


LOT of the boys seem to have a 

low opinion of the cougar. 

Some of them say he’s a cow- 

ard who won’t even scream 

when he’s angry, but will slink away, 

and never hurt anybody. Well, I heard 

one scream—not once, but several 

times, at such close range that the 

hair stood up on my head. That cougar 
was chasing me. 

Of course, that particular cougar 
may have followed me at breakneck 
speed for a mile or more just to make 
friends with me or to be petted, but I 
wasn’t in the mood. 

It happened several years ago, when 
I was living in northeastern Oklahoma. 
The Ozark plateau reaches over into 
this part of the State, and the region is 
quite hilly and heavily wooded. I had 
saddled up an old bronco mare, and 
ridden a few miles away to go opos- 
sum hunting with a friend. We hunted 
till about midnight, and I left him at 
his home and started for my own. 

The road was just a trail, and, from 
my friend’s place, led for a quarter of 
a mile through dense woods. The night 
was moonless, and I could see nothing. 
My mare was acting a little nervous, 
but I gave it no particular thought. She 
would start up quickly and want to run. 
But it was too dark to run in those 
woods, and I held her down. I thought 
she was just anxious to get home. 
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After coming out 
of the woods, the 
road ran _ straight 
ahead for another 
quarter mile, with 
woods on only one 
side. On the other 
side was a rail fence 
and an open field. It 
was lighter here, but 
my mare, instead of 
going on down the 
lane as she should, 
tried to turn off on 
another trail to the 
right. I pulled her 
back into the road and started her on. 
Just then I thought I heard some one 
yell. It sounded a long way off, but my 
mare stopped at a little mud hole in 
the road and tried to turn around. Just 
as she did, I heard the noise again. 
This time it was much plainer. 

A religious sect was holding a re- 
vival meeting about two miles away, 
and I concluded that I had heard some 
new convert let out a whoop on his 
way home. 

Using my heels and reins, I sent 
that bronc on toward home. A big 
blackjack tree had blown down across 
the road, and, as I neared this, my 
mare whirled and started back. Get- 
ting angry now, I jerked her around 
and laid into her. She took that tree 


When we reached the main road, 
| thought | could see a shape 
leaping close beside me in the 
dark. Certainly | could hear 
its pant as | emptied the .22 


on the dead run. Just as she jumped 
it, something on the other side of the 
rail fence let out the most terrifying 
sound I ever heard. 

It wasn’t exactly a scream. It was 
between a growl and a scream. My 
mare left there like a shot out of a gun. 
The invisible howler came right after 
us, but just beyond the fence, letting 
out a squall at every other jump. I 
could easily hear its leaps. Half turn- 
ing in my saddle, I took several shots 
in its direction with my repeating .22. 

After about 200 yards, the road bore 
to the right and then rounded a farm- 
house. When we reached this turn, 
whatever was following us apparently 
quit. My mare, however, showed no 
inclination to (Continued on page 47) 
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Something has taken the plug, and the author 
braces himself for the fray. Is it a tarpon, 
a barracuda? You never know in these waters 


ENTION Florida to the aver- 

age angler and his mind im- 

mediately pictures either that 

far, blue strip on the horizon 
known as the Gulf Stream, or the violet 
and magenta-colored reefs which dot 
the turquoise sea in great, irregular 
patches. But, to me, the name Florida 
conjures up visions of the flats and deep 
channels which wind through the man- 
grove-covered keys. These waters 
haven't yet been discovered by many 
fishermen, but fishing them has given 
me more genuine enjoyment than any 
other Florida waters. 

The chief fascination in fishing these 
keys lies in the suspense which grips 
the angler—the uncertainty as to which 
of several species of superb fighting fish 
is going to take your lure next. It may 
be that king of light-tackle fighters, the 
bonefish, for it is in such waters that 
this splendid warrior may be found. Or 
it may be a leaping tarpon, fighting 
valiantly to throw your hook, or, per- 
haps, a voracious snook, setting your 
reel to shrieking. 

See that swirl in the shallows beside 
the lump of coral? That was made by 
a mutton fish, a hard fighter, and a su- 
perb table delicacy. Over there, those 
moving shadows mark a school of snap- 
pers, while far out on the flats the black 
dorsal fin of a cruising shark glistens 
in the bright sunlight. 

To fish the flats successfully, it is 
necessary to have the right equipment. 
Your boat must be flat-bottomed, built 
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preferably of cedar, although 
well-seasoned cypress. will 
serve. The bottom should be 
sheathed with copper as a 
protection against worms and 
sharp coral rock. A boat ten 
or twelve feet long poles eas- 
ily, draws little water, and 
provides plenty of room for 
equipment. Oars must be 
stout, as one of them is used 
as a pole. 

My favorite rod for this 
type of fishing is of one-piece 
split-bamboo, six feet long, 
weighs five and a half ounces, 
and has double cork grips. To this is 
attached a reel with free-running spool, 
holding 300 yards of twenty-pound-test 
silk line. The line is run through a half- 
ounce or one-ounce egg-shaped lead 
sinker, and is attached to a Number 5 
bronze hook. The snell should be ten or 
twelve inches long. 

A landing net, with a four-foot han- 
dle, and a good gaff are necessary. In 
addition, I carry a .22 caliber revolver, 
loaded with hollow-point cartridges, 
which I use to kill sharks. I also carry 
a crawfish trident, and a heavier spear 
with only two grains, which I reserve 
for sharks and rays. 

The best baits for bonefish are hermit 
crabs and fresh shrimp. I prefer the 
latter, but they are difficult to keep 
alive. Bonefish are extremely sensitive 
to vibration, so it is best to break the 
shells of the crabs while on shore. Not 
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A fish any angler would prize. The author's wife 
with one of the tarpon she caught on the flats 


realizing this, many anglers thump the 
shells on the bottom of the boat, then 
wonder why they catch no bonefish. 
The best time to fish is on the begin- 
ning of the flood tide. It is then that 
the fish come in from the sea, seeking 
food. With the sun at your back, pole 
quietly along, keeping a keen watch for 
fish tails thrusting up above the surface. 
As the water is shallow and the bone- 
fish is a bottom feeder, his tail can be 
seen at a considerable distance as he 
sticks his hard nose into the mud in 
quest of food, These fish frequently swim 
in schools and, when one of these is 
sighted, cast well in front of it, let your 
bait lie quietly on the bottom, and wait. 
When a bonefish takes your bait, it 
is impossible to check him as he rushes 
for deep water. If, as you apply the 
drag, he doesn’t turn at right angles, 
and foul the line on a piece of sharp 
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For the Man Who Likes to 
Do Some Exploring, These 
Waters Offer Solitude and 
a Rare Variety of Angling 








Adventures and Excitement 








By 
C. BLACKBURN MILLER 











coral, you will have a half hour of 
excitement you will long remember. 

You may have got the idea by 
now that bonefish are all you can 
expect in these waters. But far 
from it. You never know just what 
has taken your bait. It may be a 
permit, a variety of large pompano, 
weighing twelve pounds and more, 
and a great fighter. It may be a 
mangrove snapper, or it may even 
be a ladyfish whose acrobatics will 
remind you of tarpon. I have taken 
ladyfish on a fly rod, using a white- 
and-yellow streamer fly. Ladyfish 
are small, rarely exceeding two 
pounds, but what they lack in size 
they make up in gameness and 
agility. 

When the tide begins to ebb, 
bonefish go back to sea. If you 
know of a shallow channel through 
which the tide flows, anchor near . 
it, and cast your bait well-down ee eat 
the current. f ; . 

When the tide gets low, and the Z Oe ; 
coral fringes break the surface, it The satisfying end to a thrilling battle with the boatman all set 
is time to move, as most of the to haul the exhausted tarpon into the boat. The lure which proved 
bonefish have gone. Sometimes you fatal was a red-headed plug. At right, a boatman displays a permit 
can wade the flats, but the soft 
white mud that overlays the coral 
rock contains sting or whip rays. If, 
by accident, you should happen to step 
on one, his long, venomous tail will lash 
out. Should it bury itself in your leg, 
you are in for trouble. So it’s better to 
pole your boat quietly along looking 
down into the clear water, with your 
spear ready for use. 

That moving shadow on the bottom 
is a large ray. Take aim before you 
thrust, and then thrust hard. The long 
handle of the spear comes loose, and 
you have him on the half-inch line. He 
sails along the bottom, towing you for 
a short distance, and then gives in. You 
draw him to the surface. Now is the 
time for the revolver and the hollow- 
points. Aim squarely between his eyes. 
Cut him loose, and look for better game. 
You won’t have to wait long for it. See 
that shark nosing along the edge of 
the flats? 

Be sure your line is carefully coiled, 
then adjust your heavier grains to the 
shaft. Pole along quietly, and you will 
gain on him. If possible, keep him swim- 
ming into the sun. When within about 
ten feet, grasp the shaft of your spear 
about midway, and, standing up in the 
bow, measure the distance with your 
eye. Aim at the lower part of the — 
shark’s body, (Continued on page 58) Heading up a peaceful river in search of tarpon. Such streams abound on the Florida keys 
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Mallards of the Lost Swamp 


UCK shooting had been pretty 
bad. The season was just about 
over, and there we were, with 
not one good day’s bag since the 

opening. Considering all the swamp 
and marsh with which that part of 
Florida had once been blessed, any- 
body able to shoot a scatter gun at all 
should have been able to go out and 
get some fine sport. But ducks just 
weren't to be had. 

When you hear of waterfowl breeding 
and feeding grounds being drained to 
make sub-marginal farms or for flood 
control, you think of the north-central 
states. But that isn’t the only section 
where federal and local authorities 
have spent hundreds of dollars an acre 
in reclamation projects. Florida has 
been, and is, getting a dose of the same 
pills, which the sportsman finds bitter. 
Ducks are orphans when wide ditches 
are cut to dry up marshes that have 
been feeding grounds for ages past. 
Such work, we found, had ruined some 
fine shooting grounds, places where we 
had once seen mallards come down the 
wind. Now, with the season tottering 
to its end, we wanted ducks—and didn’t 
know where to find them. 

“Flood control mah foot!” summed 
up Old Tom, our Cracker guide. ‘That 
cussed dike natch’ly ruint this-yere 
country, mortally ruint it. Jes lak Ah 
knowed it would. Hain’t nary place lef’ 
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a body kin get hisse’f a decent mess 
o’ ducks.” 

Balcolm and I were with our old 
friend in his shack on Lake Okeechobee. 
We had been making the rounds of duck- 
ing grounds we’d learned to know and 
love in the past. The willow ponds had 
gone. Much money had been spent in 
diking the lake. Instead of hearing 
the prattle of the soft-voiced mallards, 
our ears had been offended by coughing 
and belching of Diesel engines draining 
bottom lands. The excuse was the pre- 
vention of the freak occurrence of 1928, 
when a tremendous wind had driven 
the lake waters over a settlement. The 
real reason, perhaps, was the avarice 
of land speculators. 

Where could we 


find some ducks? 
We wanted mallards. 
Not the _ splendid 


greenhead, a _ rare 
visitor to these parts, 
but the native, all- 
year resident, known 
locally as the “‘speck- 
led mallard,” and to 
science as the “Flor- 


ida duck.” You'll 
find no finer duck 
than this smaller 


cousin of the better 
known “dusky mal- 
lard.’”’ Old Tom held 


out some hope to bolster our spirits. 

“Boys,” he yawned, “they might be 
some mallards in that ol’ mahsh in back 
o’ Rabbit Island. They’re a-dikin’ hit, 
too, fixin’ to drain hit. Hain’t nobuddy 
hunted in yonduh all season. Reckon 
you all could wade hit tomorruh an’ 
git some last-day shootin’.” 

A roaring nor’wester had blown it- 
self out during the day, but left behind 
it a cold night and chilly morning. It 
was a shivery row from the shack to 
the Lauderdale Canal, and, before we 
reached it, we saw the dredge that was 
doing the mischief, and spoiling the 
duck shooting. The low, muck bank 
along the canal was already finished, 



















Tiring of taking 
nose dives in the 
swamp when | 
went after my 
ducks, | anchored 
some of the dead 
birds for decoys 


Tom wasn't up to 
slogging through 
the swamps as he 
did in his youth, 
so Balcolm and | 
left him in the 
boat as we waded 
into the marshes 
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Balcolm swings his 12 gauge on one of 
the doomed swamp's speckled mallards 


Drainage Pumps Coughed in the 
Marsh Where Soft-Voiced Ducks 


Had Prattled, But Old Tom Knew 


One Spot Where You Could Still 


Get Your Limit on the Last Day 


By GUY VAN DUYN 


and now the infernal thing was throw- 
ing up a dike along the northern bound- 
ary of the doomed marsh. Had the 
mallards been able to endure the noise 
and smell of the engines? There was 
no rowing water on the marsh. Would 
it be too deep to wade? We landed and 
climbed the bank. Before us stretched 
a still virgin marsh, grown up to all 
the weeds and plants dear to shy and 
hungry ducks, and fringed by dense 
thickets of willows. 

“Look!” : exlaimed Balcolm. 
lards!” 

Squatting, we watched a pair ap- 
proach and circle. White wing-linings 
flashed in the early sunlight, as the 
ducks stuck out their feet and settled 
near a willow point, 150 yards away. 
From the flags all around us came the 
chatter of others. The ducks were still 
there, sticking to their marsh to the 
last. 

Tom is too old now to slog around 
the swamps as he used to. We took 
our guns and left him there, slipping 
quietly into the marsh. Cat-tails and 
flags, growing tall and thick, swallowed 
us up. That water was deep, too deep 
for our boots, and, in thirty seconds, we 
had enough cold water in our boots to 
supply several aquariums. 

A bunch of seven ducks jumped ahead 


“Mal- 
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Sharp sticks held up the heads of these dead-bird decoys, giving them a lifelike appearance 


of us, well out of range. We crouched 
into the shoulder-high flags as they 
climbed, straightened out, and then 
came directly toward us, not twenty 
yards up. As they came over, I rose, 
led the big drake with the right bar- 
rel of my little 20, and fired. He plumped 
into the water not half a dozen paces 
from Balcolm. I let go with the left, 
and wing-tipped another duck that 
planed down to a landing beyond the 
willows. Not so good, with that one. 
Balcolm’s 12 roared like a cannon, but 
the only result was a hole in the air in 
the general direction of the North Pole. 

With the banging of the guns, the 
marsh awakened. From the tangled 
mass of flags and grass, birds that had 
been invisible before boiled up on all 
sides. The sky was dotted with them, 
all mallards! A small bunch headed our 
way, coming like the wind. So quickly 
did it happen that I had time to load 
only one barrel. I picked my bird, led 
him a healthy distance, and fired. 
Swoosh! His falling body sent up a 
shower of spray. Like an echo, Bal- 
colm’s gun bellowed, and down dropped 
another duck. The doomed marsh was 
surely doing its darndest to pass out 
with all flags flying, and bands playing. 

It’s easy, when the sky is crowded 
with ducks, to lose your head, and blaze 
away at the mass without picking your 
bird. With an effort, I remembered 
this, singled out a fat drake as he 
scooted along as though to break the 
coast-to-coast non-stop record, and fired 
several feet in front of him. He flew 
right into the shot, folded up, and came 
back to the water from which he had 
jumped. I located him, hung my cap on 
the flags as a marker, and called to 
Balcolm that I’d pick up his bird if 
he’d look after mine. I had marked 
the spot where Balcolm’s bird had 
dropped by lining it up between my bird 
and a willow. Sure enough, I found 
where the flags had been flattened by 
the falling bird, but a careful search 


couldn’t locate it. The answer was a 
crippled bird that had sneaked away. 

Just as suddenly as the ducks had 
swarmed into the sky, so now had they 
disappeared. The thick growth had 
swallowed them up. With plenty of 
food and shelter, it was certain that they 
would be reluctant to leave, particularly 
as there was no other suitable place 
anywhere near. Just ahead lay a 
stretch of clear water, with a thick 
clump of tall flags in the center—na- 
ture’s own blind. I eased myself into 
the rustling flags and waited, while 
Balcolm went farther on into the marsh. 
He hadn’t gone 100 feet before he 
jumped a small bunch of ducks. He 
crouched, waited until they had turned 
to swing past him, then straightened 
and fired. One duck came down. He 
went directly to where the water was 
still disturbed, and hunted long and 
carefully. No go. The bird had dis- 
appeared. That made two he had 
dropped, and still he had no bird. Those 
are the times that try men’s souls. You 
get so worked up and disgusted that it 
ruins your shooting. It does mine! 

Unconsciously, Balcolm did me a good 
turn, for, as he went on still farther, 
birds jumped up right and left, and came 
down past me. I got some good shots, 
and increased the size of my bag so 
greatly that now I began to limit my- 
self to single barrels at a bunch. Out of 
these birds, I failed to find one I had 
brought down, in spite of the fact that 
he had fallen close by. What happened 
to these unfound birds was a mystery. 
They hit the water or reeds, and disap- 
peared. 

One of my ducks,. just wing-tipped, 
fell forty yards back in dense cover. 
Realizing that within a split second he 
would be lost forever, I fired a second 
barrel at the moving flags, then 
splashed hastily after him, firing again 
and again. Still the flags waved as the 
duck wove through them. Finally I 
caught sight (Continued on page 65) 
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The author's fine Stone ram after being freed from the crevice 


By ELMER KEITH 


E HAD been on the trail 

nearly a month, wallowing 

through seemingly endless 

muskeg, cutting miles of 
trail, and fighting mosquitoes and black 
flies, when we entered the Stone-sheep 
country of the Musqua River from the 
back door. We had seen more than 100 
ewes and small rams, in this wild coun- 
try of northern British Columbia, but 
no shootable heads. Finally, we de- 
cided to hunt a rugged range some five 
miles across the river valley from 
camp. We were not only badly in 
need of meat, but I was also anxious to 
get a good Stone sheep (Ovis dalli 
stonei) and a good Fannin ram (Ovis 
dalli fannini) in the short time we still 
had to hunt. 

Wesley and I were up and away at 
daylight. After crossing the river, we 
had a stiff climb for the next half hour 
to reach a gently sloping caribou bar- 
ren that led up to the mountains. 

When we gained this, we headed on 
up a little stream emerging from a 
valley. Finally, we swung out of the 
creek up a side draw to the left, to gain 
as high ground as possible, from which 
to survey the basin and surrounding 
mountains. Each time we stopped to 
rest, we set up the little 20X spotting 
*scope on the tripod and searched the 
basin. We soon located plenty of sheep 
trails in the slide rock, though whether 
these meant rams or ewes we could not 
tell at the distance. 

Having spent a great deal of time 
hunting sheep, I believed we had to 
spot them first to have any chance of 
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getting in range. Each 
time we came to a low 
ridge, we would cau- 
tiously scan the coun- 
try before crossing 
over. We were within 
three quarters of a 
mile of the mountains, 
when I spotted a line 
of small, white spots, 
running around the 
nearest mountain, just 
under a small ledge. 
Wesley trained the 
*scope on them and 
reported rams, nine in 
all, three bedded down 
and six feeding along 
in line to our right, 
and toward the creek 
that tumbled down the 
center of the basin. 
We studied them as 
the sun came over the 
high rim across the 
valley. Two at least 
seemed to have large 
heads. ° 

The only approach 
was back up the creek. 
The rams held the 
higher ground and 
were in a position to 
watch all points. The three that were 
bedded were constantly looking around. 
Wolves, more than hunters, keep the 
sheep on the alert in this North coun- 
try. 

We crawled down a shallow ravine 
into the creek bottom, and worked up 
to within a half mile of the rams, only 
to find that the six had fed on around 
into the creek above us. We set up the 
*scope and watched one old boy dig up 
the earth, first with one horn and then 
with the other, apparently searching 
for small roots. Had it not been for 
the three bedded down, we could have 
approached the feeding rams by crawl- 
ing forward each time their heads went 
down, but those three rams seemed 
perfectly content to lie there in the 
warm sunshine. Nothing to do but wait 
for a chance to work within range. 

Some of the sheep seemed to be 
Fannin; the others Stone rams. All 
had white faces, while the beautiful 
Fannins had not only white faces but 
snow-white necks, and their bodies 
were grayer than the Stone rams. Both 
carried the large, white patch on their 
rumps, with a black line extending from 
the small of the back down to the tail, 
which was also black. A white stripe 
ran down the backs of all four legs. 





LONG SHOTS 


Their great, spreading horns were a 
sight to warm the cockles of any hunt- 
er’s heart. 

One of the three rams bedded under 
the ledge had a fine head, with wide- 
spreading horns. I marked him as the 
best head in the band, and wanted to 
kill him first, if possible, and then try 
for a big Stone sheep to fill my license. 

First one, and then the other two, 
got up from their beds and fed around 
the mountain, following the other six 
rams. Just when it looked as if we 
were going to have a chance of getting 
in range, the leader of the band, an old 
Stone ram with heavy horns, crossed the 
creek and headed around the mountain, 
working toward a low saddle some dis- 
tance to our right and in front of us. 
He was not so good a Stone sheep as 
I wanted, and we knew that, if we shot 
him first, our chances of getting a shot 
at the big Fannin would be slim. 

Each time his head went down to 
feed, we crawled forward, in the hope 
we could get in range of that low sad- 
dle in the mountain before the others 
came across. Just when things looked 
most favorable, a small Fannin crossed 
the creek, and bedded down in plain 
sight. We had to freeze in our cramped 
positions, hardly daring to breathe for 
fear he would spot us. 

The old Stone ram was feeding slow- 
ly along, dipping into a coulee and then 
out again, and getting closer to that 
low saddle all the time. Just when we 
had decided we could not endure such 
cramped positions any longer, the small 
Fannin stretched out his head and went 
to sleep in the sunshine. We ducked 
into a narrow coulee, swiftly climbed to 
the top, and crawled out on a flat shoul- 
der of the mountain, only to find the old 
Stone sheep in plain sight. Again we 
had to freeze and wait until he dipped 
into another gulch. Then we crawled 
hastily forward for 100 yards and were 
at last almost in range of the saddle. 
The big Fannin and a couple of smaller 
rams came out of the creek on the left 
and headed straight for us, but stopped 
again, more than 600 yards away, and 
bedded down beside a bowlder. 

The wind was in our favor, but we 
were stopped until that Fannin decided 
to get up and travel. When he stirred, 
he left the smaller pair bedded, and 
headed straight for the creek. We waited 
until the Stone ram’s head was down, 
and again started crawling forward. 
Each time he raised his head for a look, 
we froze, moving only when he fed. I 
wanted to reach the screen of a low 
ledge, but just then a small ram came 


A Successful Hunt for Mountain Sheep Calls for Climbing 


Rugged Peaks and Crawling Over Endless Miles of Rough 


Country, but the Trophies Make You Forget the Hardship 
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out on a point across the creek from us 
and decided to do some sentinel duty. 
However, we were now in range of 
the saddle, and I felt confident of get- 
ting that big Fannin when he followed 
the leader around. I carried a Model 
70 Winchester .300 Magnum, ’scope- 
sighted, and had it perfectly zeroed for 
300 yards. The old Stone sheep fed 
slowly along, frequently stopping for a 
good look around, and passed by with- 
in 200 yards, a dead-easy shot, but I 
had my heart set on that white-necked 
Fannin ram. Soon the Stone 
sheep went over the saddle out 
of sight. 

After a long wait, the big 
Fannin appeared, but some- 
thing must have scared him. 
In company with another ram, 
he came around the mountain 
on a hard run, but climbing 

. higher all the time. They were 
fully 400 yards away when op- 
posite our position. 

I followed him through the 
*scope sight in the hope he 
would stop, but he kept going, 
and I did not like to take a 
shot at him at that distance 
while he was running. We could 
not move because of the small 
ram on watch across the creek. 
The other small ram that had 
been asleep now got up, 
stretched, and headed across 
the mountain toward the sad- 
le. Apparently he had not seen 
the big Fannin when he took 
alarm. 

Another ram fedaround right 
over the tracks of the old Stone sheep. 
He had one well-formed horn on the left 
side that came up above the bridge of 
the nose, but the right horn was only 
about a foot long, and, through the 
20X ’scope, it looked as though some 
one had sawed it off with a hack saw. 
The end looked perfectly square and 
at least thirteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. How he ever broke that big, 
heavy horn off so neatly is a mystery 
to me, for a wild sheep’s are probably 
the toughest of all game horns. 

This ram fed around through thesaddle 
to a small cliff, and fooled around on the 
very brink for some time, with his hind 
quarters so much higher than his head 
that it seemed he must slip off. He 
peered over the cliff, apparently ad- 
miring the scenery. Although I was 
sick at not getting a shot at that beau- 
tiful Fannin, we enjoyed the antics of 
this broken-horned ram for some time. 
He finally decided to work on around 
the mountain. 

Then the two bedded down across the 
creek moved out of sight under the 
shoulder of the mountain, followed by 
the sentinel ram. This gave us our 
chance, and Wesley and I lost no time 
starting over the saddle. Fate, however, 
intervened, (Continued on page 67) 
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in the HILLS 








Keith displays the impressive 
horns of one of the two sheep 
he killed the same day. Below, 
the Fannin makes an imposing 
trophy against the high peaks 











































































A busy time in camp. The hunters skin out the heads and jerk the meat of the two old rams 
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E HAD been on safari about 
two weeks when Louis de 
Fosse, my guide, suggested 
that we move from Munoi, 
to the Lagna River country. Those 
weeks in the jungles of French Indo- 
China had brought me a tiger, a ban- 
teng, and an elephant but not what we 
wanted most—seladang, or gaur. 

This Lagna country is a wide, flat 
plain, through which the Lagna River 
takes a winding course. It can be hunt- 
ed only three months a year. The rest 
of the time it is a sea of lush, green ele- 
phant grass, full of game, but dangerous 
to hunt. In January, the grass is set 
afire, and can then be hunted. The 
Indo-Chinese forest fire is a languid 
thing. There is absolutely no wind to 
help it along. Burning lazily through 
the dry grass, it comes to a shrub and 
gives it an indifferent lick, passes slow- 
ly by a tall tree, hardly singeing the 
base, then comes to a dead stop at a 
dusty game trail, not more than ten 
inches wide. 

We started our first hunt in the Lagna 


= 
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Louis, the guide, with one of the three hog-deer bucks 
the author brought down while they were in full flight 


country about 6 a.m. There were sev- 
eral dugout canoes at the river bank, 
and Louis, four Moi Indians, and my- 
self climbed into one of them. We load- 
ed it so deeply that there was not more 
than an inch of freeboard. The canoe 
was propelled by a sculling oar from the 
stern, and the slight rocking motion 
was enough to cause us to ship water 
frequently as we wound down river be- 
tween vertical sand banks. 

After about three quarters of an hour, 
we landed on the farther bank. Louis 
had one of the Mois climb a tree and 
look for game. As there was none in 
sight, we started through the bordering 
elephant grass and came out on the 
burned plain. New green shoots of 
grass were coming up through the 
blackened floor. About fifteen miles 
away, mountains rimmed the horizon, 
and here and there on the plains a few 
trees indicated water. Areas of un- 
burned, green grass from six to ten 
feet high dotted the flat land. 

We had not gone far when Louis 
pointed out a hog-deer buck. I fired, 
standing, with no apparent success. 
Then a string of half a dozen deer broke 
cover and ran. I fired three more shots, 
the last time at a buck with a fine pair 


The author steals a few minutes’ relief from the burning sun 
which kept the jungle temperature above 100 almost every day 





Even Though a Hunter 
Has Bagged Tigers in 
Indo-China, He Still 
Finds Excitement When 
He Trails a Seladang 


By 
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of horns, but nothing stopped. My dis- 
gust was genuine, for meat was much- 
needed, and I felt that the Mois would 
rate me low as a hunter. Then Louis 
called: 

“Look over there! You got two!” 

Sure enough, two of the deer at which 
I'd fired were giving a last kick. As I 
looked up, I saw a little column of dust 
rising 100 yards away. Running over, 
I found the buck with the good horns. 
With four shots, I had got three deer, 
two on the run. 

This is what happened: I had shot 
the solid-point bullets I’d been using on 
elephants, and they had slipped through 
the soft-skinned animals without enough 
shock to knock them over. These deer 
are not large, but they have an attrac- 
tive head and antlers. 

We wandered farther into the plain, 
saw fresh wild-buffalo tracks, and old 
sign of tiger and seladang. On the way 
back, I got another deer head to match 
my first, this time with a soft-nose bul- 
let, and he fell like a stone. But we 
saw no seladang. 

The days that followed were all much 
the same. We would start out in the 
canoe, tie up, and send a Moi up a tree 
to survey the country. This was not 
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only to scout for game, but also to find 
the best way through the tall grass at 
the river’s edge. At no time was any 
game sighted. 

The air is slightly cool before sunrise. 
A mist rises from the plains like vapor 
from a tea kettle, and you walk through 
a muggy haze, but, once the sun comes 
up, everything changes. By the time 
the sun was well up, we were usually 
far into the plain, following tracks that 
we invariably lost in the deep grass or 
in the forest. Then came the long 
walk back. 

The heat isn’t bad in the early morn- 
ing; but, from 10 o’clock on, the sun 
pours down and the mercury rises above 
100 degrees in the open, and no doubt 
goes to 120 or 130 in the high grass. 
We took advantage of every spot of 
shade for a rest and a drink. A two- 
liter canteen and most of two extra 
quarts of water apiece were usually fin- 
ished before we got back to camp. 

We were in what was supposed to be 
the heart of the seladang country, but 
I spent four times as much time with- 
out seeing game as I had when hunting 
any other animal. 

One day we heard seladang all around 
us, but never saw them. We had come 
to the lower end of a swamp surround- 
ed with high grass. Here were tracks of 
seladang and buffaloes that had evi- 
dently been made since dawn. We fol- 
lowed them quietly the length of the 
swamp, with the grass getting taller all 
the time. Soon we were going it blind 
with grass eight to ten feet high on 
all sides. 

Suddenly, to the right, there was a 
rush, crash, and crackle, then the sound 
of running hoofs. They were not more 
than fifty feet away, but we never saw 
the beasts. 

We had hardly recovered our breath, 
when off to the left we heard great 
sucking noises, and more crackles and 
sounds of hoofs. We had got between 
a herd of seladang and a pair of buf- 
faloes. The seladang were in the grass 
and the buffaloes in a wallow. When 
we approached, we saw a mudhole about 
forty feet across. Two huge holes had 
been left by the bodies of the buffaloes. 
Water still trickled down the sides. 

At last came a day when I finally saw 
a seladang, and almost got one. It was 
late in the afternoon. As we approached 
the high grass near the river, Louis 
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stopped and pointed. 
There were three dim 
shapes at the edge of the 
grass. “Seladang!” Louis 
exclaimed. “The one on 
the right is probably a 
bull.” 

I peered through the 
dusk, saw the blur Louis 
said was a gaur, then 
raised my gun. The sights 
were scarcely visible, but 
there was nothing to do 
but shoot. I strained to 
see the sights and the 
bull, and finally let fly, 
praying I’d connect. The 
bullet hit with a thud, 
and a herd of cows came running out 
past us. But no bull. 

We walked over to where the animal 
had been standing, but could see no evi- 
dence of a gaur. High grass was all 
around and it was already dark. A Moi 
trail about six feet wide led through the 
grass. Suddenly, two giant forms tore 
across the trail about twenty feet ahead 
of us. “Bulls,” said Louis. The Moi 
trackers had all fled. “Keep your gun 
ready,” said Louis. 

We continued cautiously. Then an- 
other shape dashed in front of us, and 
I got a fleeting view of a high, hump- 
backed silhouette, like an unusually big 
American bison. ‘‘That’s the one you hit,” 
Louis said. ‘“He’s not running right.” 

That was that. It was too dark to do 
anything but go back to camp. The 
next day we followed the blood trail for 
several miles, but finally lost it. 

This hard luck could not go on for- 
ever. When it finally turned, I really 
saw some hunting. My diary says: 

“It is now March 7. We have two 
seladang, and camp is mighty good 
after seven days and 140 miles of walk- 
ing in the tropical heat. True, the sela- 
dang are not all they might be as to 
size, but we are grateful for any break 
in the luck. 





A hog-deer buck with fine horns. This one was 
dropped in its tracks with a soft-nosed bullet 


was shot on the final day. Because of the 
author was forced to climb a tree to get a shot at the beast 


Charging from tall grass, this bull seladang 
turned a neat forward somersault when hit 





Starting to skin out the biggest seladang of the trip which 


high grass, the 


“Yesterday morning, we went a sec- 
ond time to a place where we had found 
a lot of seladang sign some days before. 
This time there was even more sign. 
Louis decided the beasts were feeding 
late in the afternoon, so we returned to 
camp, going back to the tracks a little 
before 5 o’clock. We sent two Mois up 
trees which overlooked a patch of suc- 
culent green grass, while Louis and I 
sat on an ant hill about six feet high 
and watched them. 

“The afternoon passed without any 
sign of a seladang, and I thought it 
would be still another blank day. At 
6 o’clock, it was getting dark, and I said 
to Louis, ‘Don’t you think we had better 
search through the grass and see if 
there aren’t some _ seladang hidden - 
there? It’s not too thick, and they have 
been feeding so much it’s pretty well 
eaten and trampled down.’ 

“Louis assented with a nod. We col- 
lected our tree-climbing Mois and stole 
cautiously across one end of the feeding 
area without seeing anything. Sudden- 
ly, aS we were going slowly up the far 
side, peering between the eight-foot 
clumps of standing grass, Louis mo- 
tioned ‘down’ with his hand, then beck- 
oned me forward. I saw a shadow pass 
between two (Continued on page 66) 
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N.. all Californians are brag- 


garts. No more than all fishermen are 
liars. I’m sure the vast majority of na- 
tive sons (that’s anyone who’s lived in 
California five years) are as restrained 
in their enthusiasra for their beloved 
State as most anglers are in reporting 
their prowess with rod and reel. 

Nevertheless, the extravagant boost- 
ers have put the rest of us on the spot. 
The professional ballyhoo artists and 
the even more vocal amateur enthusi- 
asts have led innocent visitors from 
colder climes to expect too much. 
They’re oversold on what is, after all, a 
mighty fine climate, but still a few 
miles this side of Eden. ° 

Such was the case with Al, from 
snow-bound Michigan. No sooner had 
he arrived at his hotel than he tele- 
phoned me and demanded some fresh- 
water fishing. I reminded him that the 
trout season had closed October 31 and 
wouldn’t open until May 1. In Decem- 
ber, much as it pained me to confess it, 
fishing was limited. Apart from trout 
clubs, mediocre deep-sea fishing from 
barges or piers, spotty surf fishing, and 
a few black-bass lakes in San Diego 
County, the season was dead. 

“Black Bass!” I had to take the re- 
ceiver from my ear as Al’s shout nearly 
burst my eardrum. ‘What do you think 
I want? I'd rather fish for bass than 
trout! Lead me to ’em!” 

I knew I'd started something, for Al 
often had told me of the wonderful bass 
fishing to be had a few steps from his 
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cabin in the wilds 
of Michigan. 

“T’ll check up on 
conditions and let 
you know,” I said. 

Al pestered me 
so much the next 
few days that I got 
in touch with Hap, 
my long-time fish- 
ing buddy, who of- 
ten fished the San 
Diego County lakes. 
It had been several 
years since I’d tried 
my luck in those waters down there. 

“From what I’ve heard,” Hap said, 
“fishing’s terrible. Two or three of the 
city reservoirs are still open, but about 
all that’s being caught is a few crappie 
and catfish. Can’t you take your chum 
to a trout club?” 

I could not. It was bass or nothing 
for Al. 

“Well,” said Hap, “take him out. It’s 
no skin off our noses if he doesn’t catch 
any bass. Anyway, he’ll enjoy the 
scenery. You know—the sun-kissed Pa- 
cific, rolling in from distant lands, 
shapely bathing beauties disporting 
themselves on the golden strand.” 

I was dubious, but went ahead and 
planned the trip. Hap decided to go 
with us. I took’great pains in building 
up an alibi, and warned Al he’d probably 
get nothing but a good view of the 
Pacific Ocean on the way down. 

“Well, you Californians have to brag 





The author with the bass taken in one December day's fishing 


AN OUTSIDER TURNS THE TABLES 
ON TWO SMART NATIVE SONS WHO 
ARRANGE TO HAVE A LITTLE FUN, 
BUT ALL THREE ENJOY THE BASS 


By JOE MEARS 


about something,” laughed Al. “Give 
me the bass and you can have your 
scenery.” 

After all my talk about glorious Cali- 
fornia scenery, I felt a bit sheepish next 
morning. It was as dark as the inside 
of a black cow when Hap and I called 
at Al’s hotel. It was so foggy we had 
trouble finding where we’d parked the 
car. 

“This fog’s really unusual,” I apolo- 
gized. “But it’ll clear away when we 
get down the coast a bit.” 

It hadn’t cleared away four hours 
later when we pulled up at the little 
store at Hodges Lake. About all the 
scenery we’d seen on the way down was 
a fan-shaped stretch of highway lighted 
by our head lamps, and occasional elec- 
tric signs as we crawled through towns. 

‘“‘We can see the bathing beauties and 
the beautiful Pacific some other time,” 
said Al. “Did you reserve a boat?” 
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Hap winked at me. “There'll be plenty 
of boats,” he said. 

And there were plenty of boats. The 
perplexed caretaker, as he _ sleepily 
waddled down to the dock, looked at us 
as if he thought we were slightly 
screwy. It was after 9 o’clock, but 
still far from light, due to the heavy fog. 

“You chaps strangers?” he asked. 
“Ain’t much fishin’ this time of year. 
When it’s warm some San Diego folks 
come out here and catch a few cats. 
Looks like the bass is holed up for the 
winter.” 

“Don’t worry, old-timer,” chirped Al, 
who was already in the boat and had 
his rod nearly rigged. ‘We'll show 
’em.” 

The early morning chill caused some 
competition for the honor of rowing, 
but I had the oars, so I won. 

“We should have picked a warmer 
day,” I complained, shivering. 

“It’s a bit nippy for California,” 
agreed Hap. 

“Hunh!” grunted Al, lighting his pipe. 
“You Californians are _ thin-blooded. 
Why in Michigan, this weather would 
be warm even for summer.” 

Just the same, it seemed more like 
duck weather than fishing weather. 
Through the fog, I could make out the 
black shapes of hundreds of birds rest- 
ing on the calm surface of the lake. I 
didn’t get excited, though, because I 
knew they were just mud hens. The 
ducks had long since departed to spend 
the winter in Mexico. 

Hodges Lake, a few miles out of San 
Diego, is a popular spot for fishermen 
and picnickers during the summer and 
fall. Like other lakes of the city’s water 
system, it was formed by a dam built 
across a deep canyon. The fee charged 
anglers at the city reservoirs enables 
caretakers to police the lakes and pre- 
vent pollution. 

The shore line of the lake is approxi- 
mately thirty miles, and the depth varies 
from a few feet near shore to 100 or so 
in the center. Codédperating with the 


State, the city stocks its lakes with 
bass, crappies, bluegills, and catfish. 
Numerous coves, grown up in weeds 
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A typical San Diego city reservoir. A 
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few of these artificial lohes 
were about the only waters left open to the December fishing party 


and aquatic grasses, make excellent 
feeding and hiding places for large- 
mouthed bass. 

Hap was elected guide. At his sug- 
gestion, I rowed out a couple of hun- 
dred yards from shore, and headed 
south toward a point where the low 
water had exposed a thicket of scrub 
oak and reeds. Great flocks of mud 
hens swam unconcernedly around us as 
the oars cut the calm surface of the 
water. 

I was beginning to wonder if we 
should have brought Al on such a wild- 
goose chase. 

“Looks as if we didn’t pick a very 
good day,” I said. 

“Nothing wrong with this,” Al smiled. 
“We'll get some fishing. Don’t worry.” 

Al was casting a plug, toward the 
reeds. 

“Just limbering up a bit.” he said. 

He certainly could put a line out. 
And never the sign of a backlash. 

“Ought to be a big one over there,” 
said Al, letting go, and dropping his 
plug about ninety feet from the boat. 

“Does that submarine catch fish, Al?” 


kidded Hap. “Or does it just cast 
nicely ?” 

“Watch me!” Then a shout of ela- 
tion. ‘Got one!” 


There was a splash, as something 
broke water, and the light rod whipped 
down. After a short, sharp struggle, Al 
reeled in quickly. Open-mouthed, we 
watched him gill a large-mouthed bass 
—not bad either. It weighed about a 
pound. 

Hap and I exchanged glances. 
cidents will happen. 

“Gosh!” yelled Al. “Thought I had 
a five-pounder! These California bass 
must be like some of your large-mouthed 
boosters! Make an awful fuss for their 
size.” 

I looked at Hap again. He winked. 
He was as much surprised as I that. Al 
tied into a fish. 

The fog was lifting, but the sun was 
still hidden by low-hanging clouds. 
There was not a ripple to mar the 
smooth surface of the lake, dim and 
gray through the thick haze. If the 
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Hap plays a nice one from the shore of Hodges Lake. 
He found the boat too crowded for three fishermen 





sun would only break through and warm 
up the water a bit, maybe we could stir 
some of those big lunkers out of the 
reeds. Otherwise, we suspected Al’s 
bass would be the only one of the day. 

However, Al seemed to be enjoying 
himself, so there was no need to com- 
plain. My exertions at the oars had 
warmed me up to the point where I was 
beginning to get some enjoyment out 
of the holiday myself. Anyway, I was 
away from the office, away from tele- 
phone pests, traffic jams, and live wires 
who want to let you get in on the 
ground floor of some proposition. 

After that first bass, Al didn’t get 
anything but exercise for an hour. 
Finally he smelled a mouse. 

“Say, why don’t you guys fish a bit? 
You haven’t even rigged up! What’s 
the idea ?”’ 

Hap came to life and began to joint 
his rod and get his outfit in order. I 
decided I’d better get out my rod, too, 
to allay Al’s suspicions. I looked all 
over the boat, and made the disturbing 
discovery that I’d left my tackle box 
in the car. Al was casting away and 
didn’t notice my chagrin. 

“Say, Hap,” I whispered. “Lend me 
a plug. I left mine in the car.” 

Hap slipped me an ancient, scraggly 
bucktail spinner that had weathered 
many a season. 

“Try that one,” he grinned. “It'll 
make as big a splash as any, and Al’s 
already got the only hungry fish in the 
lake.” 

I must not have put my heart into my 
first cast, for I ended up with the worst 
backlash I’ve seen outside of a comic 
strip. 

While I was untangling that bird’s 
nest, Hap took the oars. We'd been 
drifting into a large shallow cove. 

“This water looks swell,’ said Al. 
“Watch me cast and you'll avoid back- 
lashes.” 

Al cast smoothly, snubbing his line 
with his thumb just at the right in- 
stant. The plug dropped quietly beside 
a clump of submerged brush. He re- 
trieved the lure, a crippled minnow, 
with slow jerks. 

Splash! I looked up from my back- 
lash in time to see Al rise up from his 
seat and go into action. He was really 
hooked onto (Continued on page 61) 
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BIRD SENSE 


PERFECT ~ 
BIRD DOG 


By 
WM. CARY DUNCAN 


NE sultry evening last summer, 
old Uncle Goodeye was sitting 
on my piazza, smoking his 
pipe, sipping his usual snifter, 

and discussing gunning and gun dogs, 
just as he and I have been doing once 
or twice a week, during the warm 
weather, for years. He isn’t really my 
uncle, and his name isn’t Goodeye. 
Everybody calls him that—behind his 
back, of course—because, when he was 
a young fellow of sixty or so, his left 
eye was put out of commission by a 
couple of Number Seven shot from the 
gun of a real nephew of his from New 
York. He took his brother Ben’s boy 
out hunting one day, and the youngster 
mistook his uncle’s battered brown hat 
for a partridge, and let her sliver. 

Naturally this has affected the old 
man’s shooting to some extent; but the 
cracker-barrel boys down at the village 
store allow it wasn’t a bad idea, all 
things considered. They say he ought 
to spot them an eye anyhow, just to 
make things somewhere near even, 
when they go out gunning with him. 
To hear them tell it, if Uncle’s left eye 
was a going concern, he’d made 
“pa’tridges” around here as extinct as 
the late-lamented heath hen that used 
to hang out down on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 

Well, as I was saying, Uncle and I 
were talking about bird dogs; and I 
asked him to name the best one he ever 
saw. I figured his opinion worth some- 
thing, because he always had right good 
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ones himself, had shot over some sup- 
posedly better ones down South, and 
had seen quite a few of the flyers on the 
field-trial circuits, from the days of 
Hard Cash and Gunner on. 

At my question, the old man turned 
that good right eye on me in an amused 
sort of way, the crow’s feet around it 
deepening into sharp wrinkles as he half 
closed it in thought. 

“The best bird dog I ever saw, eh?” 
he said slowly. “Hm! That’s a big 
order, young feller—just a little too big 
for me to fill, I’m afraid.” 

“How come ?’’ I asked. “Don’t tell me 
you’re losing your memory all of a 
sudden!” 

“No, not exactly, but that question of 
yours isn’t quite as simple as it sounds. 
To my way of thinking, a bird dog is 
like an automobile. It takes an awful 
lot of different parts to make. one, and, 
after you’ve got ’em all assembled, no 
two run exactly the same. You can’t 
name the best automobile you ever saw, 
and no more can I name the best bird 
dog. The perfect pointer or setter hasn’t 
been born yet, son, don’t forget that. 
They all have their faults.” 

“Yes; I suppose that’s true,” I said, 
“put—” 

Uncle interrupted me good-naturedly. 

“Now just a minute,” he said. “May- 
be I can answer your question after all 
—in a little different way. S’pose I 
take a whole lot of the best qualities 
from different dogs I’ve seen and as- 
semble ’em for you. When we get 
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through, we won’t have the best bird 
dog I ever saw. We'll have something 
a whole lot better—the one I'd like to 
see. How about it?” 

“Fair enough!” I said. “Shoot!” 

“Well, in the first place, I’d pick out 
of my box of parts something about as 
uncommon in dogs as it is in humans 
—good, hard, common sense; the same 
kind you or I would have—if we had it. 
I remember one particular setter that 
had more of it than any other dog I ever 
laid an eye on. Something I saw him do 
one time will give you an idea of what 
I mean. 

“We'll say the name of the man who 
owned him was Smith. Whatever it was, 
he lived on a farm, and the owner of 
the next place, about half a mile down 
the road, had a boy of about ten or 
eleven that was a damn’ nuisance. He 
used to come over to Smith’s pretty 
nearly every day and fool around the 
barn, playing with the farming tools 
and not putting ’em back where they 
belonged. Then he’d leave the gate of 
the calf pen open, chase hens off the 
nest, worry the bull until he was getting 
meaner every day, and even pick up a 
hammer or monkey wrench or some- 
thing every once in a while, and sneak 
off with it. 

“Smith had chased him off the place 
a hundred times and told him to keep 
to hell home, where he belonged; but it 
didn’t do a mite of good. That kid was 
a bold little devil, and he’d be right back 
the next day, sassy and mischievous 
as ever. 

“Well, sir, Smith’s setter used to 
watch all this going on, and he seemed 
to know, just the same as a man would, 
that his master was fed up good and 
plenty, but couldn’t do anything about 
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it, because he didn’t want to make hard 
feeling between neighbors. So, one day, 
when Smith and I were talking business 
in the house, and the kid came nosing 
around as usual, the old setter took mat- 
ters in his own hands and settled things 
once and for all. 

“He didn’t bark, or growl, or chase 
the little pest off the place, because he 
seemed to know that might get him 
and his master both into hot water. But 
he was a good, big dog and had consid- 
erable dignity and authority about him. 
He just got up from where he was lying, 
as cool and collected as I am now, 
walked over to that kid, took a firm hold 
on the sleeve of his shirt, same as Smith 
used to do, only a whole lot more care- 
ful, and marched him off the place and 
fifty yards down the road toward home, 
for all the world like a good-natured 
country cop, giving the bum’s rush to a 
harmless drunk who was making a 
nuisance of himself on Main Street. 

“I don’t have to tell you the little 
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cuss was scared pink; - os 
but his arm didn’t /( 

show so much as a 

scratch; and the old 

dog was so calm and C 
sort of fatherly about 

the whole. perform- 

ance, the kid wouldn’t 

have had a leg to 

stand on, if he’d start- 

ed to make a com- 
plaint—which he 

didn’t. But, from then on, whenever 
Smith told him he’d better beat it, 
there was no back talk and no questions 
asked. He beat it.” 

“I don’t wonder!” I said, laughing. “I 
imagine I’d have been a little uneasy 
myself. That dog sure knew his psy- 
chology.” 

“You’re darned right he did; I could 
give you a dozen examples to prove it. 
And a better-natured, better-behaved 
house dog never warmed himself before 
the fire in the library. He was a canine 
Lord Chesterfield, if ever there was one.” 

Uncle took a swallow of his snifter, 
studied the ceiling musingly a minute 
or so and continued: 

“The next part I’ll pick out is labeled 
‘bird sense,’ and it’s just about as im- 
portant to a bird dog as a crankshaft 
is to a car. I saw a pointer bitch years 
ago that had it 100 percent. She did a 
lot of winning at the trials on the 
prairies and down in Tennessee. She 
always had the country ahead of her 
figured out as if it were a road map, 
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and she’d make a bee line for the near- 
est birdy-looking cover like a shot out 
of a gun. If there was anything there, 
she found it and handled it—and 
handled it right. If there wasn’t, she 
wasted no time pottering around in 
poor territory. She had the next likely- 
looking spot all picked out, and made 
for it on high. She could keep that up 
all afternoon, but, five minutes or five 
hours, she’d find more birds in a given 
length of time than any other dog I 
ever saw run. 

“And she had another kind of bird 
sense you don’t find so often. Like a lot 
of leading ladies, she was inclined to be 
temperamental now and then, and it 
took a he-man to handle her. All of a 
sudden, she’d take it into her head to 
leave the course and swing off to the 
right or left—a half mile or more may- 
be—and, when she did, it was no use 
trying to whistle her in; the only thing 
you could do was follow her. And it 
always paid. You could gamble she had 
a covey pinned down some place, and 
was holding ’em tight as a drum. No- 
body seemed to know how she knew the 
birds were there, but 
she did. She won a 
lot of money that 
way, first and last.” 

“Naturally,” I said, 
“she must have put 
on a great show, but 


EASY HANDLING 


Between puffs on his pipe, 
Uncle Goodeye told of the 
amazing feats which made 
each of the dogs a winner 





she must have given that he-man a lot 
of headaches, too. After all, a bird dog 
is supposed to handle.” 

“Right you are, brother. And once in 
a dog’s age you'll find one of those field- 
trial sky liners you can work as easy as 
a baby on birds in the brush. I remem- 
ber one in particular. If you wanted a 
day’s gunning, you could throw a shot- 
gun over your shoulder, start out on 
foot, whistle him around a couple of 
times, and you had as clever a cover 
dog as ever thrashed out a thicket. He 
knew the difference in a. minute, and 
you could work him on a dime.” 

“Great!” I said. ‘“‘That’s my idea of a 
real dog.” 

“Yes, he was great—in a lot of ways, 
but he had his drawbacks, like the rest 
of ’em. Let’s get back to that box of 
parts and the ideal dog we’re building. 

“Another gadget we'll need is the 
ability to handle all kinds of game 
birds equally well. I don’t believe any 
dog was ever quite that versatile, but 
I know one that approached it. He was 
better than good on quail and a little 
better yet on grouse and woodcock up 
here in New England.” 

“And pheasants?” 

“He was poison to ’em, boy, pure poi- 
son. He could stop those sprinters in 
their tracks. Just swung out ahead of 
‘em, came back to ’em from front, and 
nailed ’em to the cross. He won a 
pheasant trial that way down in Jersey 
one time.” 

Uncle Goodeye sat back in his chair, 
took another sip of his snif- 
ter, and continued. 

“‘Now, let’s see,” he said, 
“‘we’ve used common, every- 
day sense, bird sense, a 
grand disposition, perfect 
manners around the house 








or on the street, easy handling, and the 
ability to perform equally well on a 
variety of game. But there’s quite a lot 
of things still left in our box—nose, 
for instance.” 

“Sure. I almost forgot that,” I said. 

“You wouldn’t forget it, if you had 
seen a stunt a certain dog did at a trial 
out on Long Island one time.” 

“Proving he had an exceptional 
nose, you mean?” 

“No,” Uncle replied with quiet 
emphasis, “not exceptional—just 
plain unbelievable. Near the finish 
of a heat, he came flashing into the 
bird field a quarter of a mile ahead 
of his handler and the judges, 
worked it all out good and proper, 
and drew a blank. There were no 
birds there and he knew it; so, with- 
out waiting for the men and horses 
to come up, and knowing just as 
well as you or I would, that he had 
run the full course, he decided to 
call it a race and started for his 
crate on the knoll where the gal- 
lery stood. 

“Then, right in the middle of a 
stride, he sort of half stopped, with 
his nose in the air, as if he scented 
something. Then, with his head 
held high, he streaked it across an 
open meadow, running straight and 
true as if he was drawn by a mag- 
net. He galloped 200 yards, if he 
went an inch; then snapped into as 
pretty a point as you ever saw, 
right at the edge of a drainage 
ditch bordered with briers and al- 
der brush. He stood there like a 
statue, and, when his handler and 
the judges found out where he was 
and galloped over, they put up a 
single quail! 

“Some of the gallery who had 
seen the whole performance told ’em 
there must be more birds there—that no 
dog living could scent a single that far. 
So the handler thrashed around in the 
brush and briers for three or four min- 
utes to flush the bevy. But nothing do- 
ing. That lone bird was all there was 
there. That, mister, is my idea of a 
nose.” 

There wasn’t much room for argu- 
ment on that score, and Uncle went on: 

“Then there’s gameness and guts. I 
reckon they correspond to durability in 
an automobile, the thing that makes 
your car able to take a beating and 
‘stand up’ under it, as you say. Both 
are prime requisites for a top-notch 
bird dog and the grandest exhibition of 
them anyone ever saw, I guess, was 
given by a little English setter bitch. 

“It was years ago—away back in 
1915. She ran in the last brace of an 
important stake, and the weather had 
been wicked all day—rain, icy cold, and 
snow; then a thaw, cold again, and 
more rain and snow. It was enough to 
take the heart out of the biggest and 
strongest dog that ever ran a heat, but 
this game little gal went through the 
sleet and slush like a duck on her way 
to dinner, finding bevy after bevy and 
handling them all to the queen’s taste. 

“When it was all over and she was 
being rubbed down and blanketed for 
the long drive back to town, every- 
body, including the experts, figured she 
had won the stake hands down. So, 
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when the judges didn’t give their de- 
cision and announced a second series to 
be run the next day, we all naturally 
thought the second series was to pick 


- the runner-up or third-place winner. 


“Well, sir, that evening the little bitch 
came down sick, and good and sick. She 
lay in front of the grate fire in the han- 
dler’s room at the hotel, too weak to 
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“Take a glass of milk and a pickle when you go 
to bed, and you may see the perfect bird dog" 


stand or even raise her head, gasping 
for breath, red-hot with fever, and 
showing every symptom of a bad case 
of pneumonia. It looked like the last 
round-up sure as shooting, but her 
owner, his handler and the handler’s 
wife pitched in and did their darnedest. 

“They swathed her in woolen blan- 
kets soaked in turpentine and lard, put 
a poultice on her chest, giving her hot 
water and brandy every fifteen minutes 
or so until morning. At daybreak she 
was better, but still in mighty bad 
shape, after what a reporter of that day 
called ‘the closest call that ever came 
to a dog.’ 

“All this was serious enough, but 
there was more to follow. Come to find 
out, she hadn’t won the stake after all, 
and the judges had called her for the 
second series, to be run at 1 o’clock 
that afternoon. 

“That was the last straw. But the 
bitch grew steadily stronger, her owner 
knew her courage and class, decided to 
take a desperate chance, and at 1 
o’clock that little lady was out there at 
the starting point, ready to do her stuff. 

“You've guessed the answer. She ran 
a brilliant heat, made a monkey of her 
brace-mate by finding and pointing a 
bevy the latter had worked on but 
couldn’t locate, then staggered through 











to the finish to win the heat, stake, and 
first money on sheer gameness and grit. 
That was one for the book. Some dog 
may tie it sometime, but no dog will 
ever top it till the sands of the desert 
grow cold.” 

The old man sat back in his chair 
again and took a pull or two at his pipe. 

“Well, Uncle,” I said, “I have an idea 
that about empties your box, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Pretty nearly, but not 
quite,” he said. “‘We need at 
least one more part to finish 
assembling that ideal dog of 
ours. I appreciate character 
and performance as much as 
the next man; but I want my 


setter or pointer to look 
good, too.” 

“True to breed type, you 
mean?” 


“Yes, sir; and, as it hap- 
pens, two of the five I’ve 
mentioned conformed to spec- 
ifications in that respect, too 
—and in a big way. One was 
a well-known bench cham- 
pion and the other was ad- 
judged best pointer of her 
sex at the biggest indoor 
show in the country—the 
Westminster, at Madison 
Square Garden—in 1917.” 

“Bravo!” I said. “That’s 
playing it across the board. 
By the way, would you mind 
telling me the names of that 
quintet of yours—or don’t 
you remember them?” 

Uncle’s good eye gave me 
a withering look. 

“T’ll remember their 
names,” he said, ‘““‘when I’ve 
forgot my own. The canine 
psychologist with the Ches- 
terfieldian manners was an 
Irish setter, Elcova’s Admir- 
ation. 

“The dog with the speed, range, and 
bird sense was the most famous field- 
trial pointer that ever lived, Triple 
Champion Mary Montrose. ‘Peerless 
Mary’ they called her, and she was a 
picture to look at. She was the one that 
went best of her sex at Westminster in 
1917. Another pointer, Seaview Rex, 
was the wide-going flyer you could 
work on a dime; and the choke-bore 
nose that nailed that single quail at 
200 yards belonged to a third pointer, 
little Comanche Rap.” 

“And more power to them!” I said. 
“But the one I'll take my hat off to is 
that game gal—the one that nearly 
had pneumonia.” 

“I don’t blame you. Same here. Her 
name was La Besita, she was a little 
English setter bitch, and the stake she 
won at Grand Junction, Tenn., was the 
National Championship.” 

“Do you suppose anyone will ever 
see that ideal dog of yours?” 

“Sure. Why not?” Uncle said. “You 
might see him yourself sometime.” 

“Maybe,” I said dubiously, “but I 
can’t imagine where.” 

“Then I’ll tell you where,” said Uncle, 
with a twinkle in that good eye. “In 
your dreams. Take a glass of milk and 
a pickle when you go to bed tonight, 
and see what happens.” 
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You Can Buy Field Glasses 
for Any Price You Wish to 
Pay, but the Man Who Gets 
Game Knows that Only the 
Best is Quite Good Enough 


By ALLEN S. JOHNSON 





HE average sportsman considers 
only the cost and the magnifica- 
tion when selecting his field 
glasses. He overlooks the fact 
that size, weight, field of view, clarity 
of field, and brightness of image are of 
far greater importance. 

For magnifying, or bringing closer, 
the image of distant objects, there are 
three types of optical instrument. The 
oldest is the telescope invented by Lip- 
pershey, a Dutch spectacle maker, in 
1608, and improved a year later by 
Galileo, the Italian astronomer. The 
ordinary terrestrial telescope of today 
consists of a series of convex lenses in 
a tube. Brightness of the image, which 
is in proportion to the amount of light 
transmitted through the system, de- 
pends upon the diameter of the object 
lens, while the magnification depends 
upon the focal length of this lens. 

Although great magnification can be 
obtained by the use of lenses requiring 
considerable separation from each 
other, such an instrument is unwieldy 
because of its length. Moreover, this 
instrument can be used with only one 
eye. This is tiring and robs us of the 
perception of depth which binocular 
vision provides. The sporting uses of 
this type of instrument are limited to 
spotting ’scopes for target work, where 
high magnification is more important 
than the field of view or compactness. 

Galileo’s type of telescope, consist- 
ing of a single, convex, object lens and 
a concave eyepiece, is the ancestor of 
the modern double-barreled opera glass. 
It is light and compact, and, if the 
object lens is sufficiently large, will 
give a bright image. If higher mag- 
nifications than 4 to 6X are desired, 
however, the tubes must be lengthened 
to accommodate lenses of greater focal 
length and the instrument becomes un- 
wieldy. 

The great drawback to opera glasses 
of the Galilean type lies in the small 
field of view afforded. This means the 
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How to Pick Your Binoculars 

























Scanning a Wyoming plateau for game. If it's there, clear, wide-field glasses will find it 


width of the field, seen through the 
instrument at a given distance, and is 
usually expressed in terms of yards of 
field seen at 1,000 yards from the 
observer. The 4X opera glass has a 
field of view of about 127 yards, but 
the 6X is limited to 55 or 60 yards. The 
higher the magnification, the less wide 
the field. This may be adequate for 
studying a single, small piece of ter- 
rain, but is unsatisfactory for a hunter 
to use in sweeping a distant hillside. 
Such a small section of ground is be- 
fore your eyes at any instant that the 
terrain must be studied slowly, bit by 
bit, so that you feel as if you were 
crawling along on hands and knees in- 
stead of striding over the ground. The 
opera glass is relatively inexpensive, 
but you get only what you pay for. 
To overcome the weight and clumsi- 
ness of the telescope and the small field 
of view of the opera glass, Porro in- 
vented the prismatic binocular in 1851. 
This was considerably improved by 
Abbe in 1893. In this type of glass, a 
series of reflecting prisms is set in each 
tube so that the beam of light is made 
to double back and forth in its course. 
In this, the advantages of the focal 
length of telescope lenses are combined 
with the compactness of the opera 
glass, together with a greater field of 
view than is possessed by either one. It 
is now possible to obtain magnifica- 
tions of six to ten times without sac- 
rificing convenience, brightness of im- 
age, or an adequate field of view. 
Glass must be of the finest quality, 
or the beam of light which now has to 
pass through a greater number of 
lenses and prisms will be so decreased 





in intensity that the image will lack 
brightness. Inferior glass may give 
satisfactory results on a bright day, or 
on the water or snow where glare is in- 
tense, but, on a cloudy day or at dusk, 
it will give such an indistinct image 
that the naked eye is better. 

For the purpose of comparing bright- 
ness, arbitrary units have been selected. 
If a field glass is held at arm’s length 
toward the sky, the object lens will ap- 
pear in the eyepiece as a small, bright 
disk, the diameter of which may be 
measured with a millimeter rule. This 
diameter, multiplied by itself, gives a 
figure representing the “relative bright- 
ness” of the instrument, and is an in- 
dex of the amount of light which it 
will transmit to the eye. As this de- 
pends upon the ratio between the di- 
ameter and the focal length of the ob- 
ject lens, it is evident that the bright- 
ness of the image diminishes as the 
power of the instrument is increased, 
unless there is a substantial increase 
in the diameter of the object lens. Un- 
fortunately, this index of brightness 
gives no indication of the amount of 
light lost through absorption by cheap 
glass. We may have a $20 field glass 
with the same object lens as an $80 
instrument; but it requires only a mo- 
ment’s use in a poor light to demon- 
strate that the cheap binocular gives 
a faint image because inferior optical 
glass is transmitting less light than 
the more expensive instrument. 

We soon learn by experience that a 
faint, ill-defined image, no matter how 
greatly enlarged, is of little value. Be- 
fore buying your glasses, always test 
them in a poor (Continued on page 77) 
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Alvin Fischer, southpaw 
rifle expert, operating 
the bolt of his regular 
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ROUND and about our normal shooting 
population are to be found speci- 
mens of a strange species. Or may- 
be they are not a separate species, 

but are more in the nature of a two-headed 
calf or an albino deer, or the famous hoop 
snake that takes its tail in its mouth and rolls 
downhill after its victim—something along 
these lines if you follow me. 

These queer parties are known variously 
as left-handers, port-siders, southpaws—and 
many worse things on rifle ranges, where 
they slant the wrong way on the firing point, 
and take up the room that would do for any 
two right-handed men. 

Nobody knows what causes their queer 
affliction. 

Medical science used to believe that it could 
be cured by taking the child when very young, 
putting it into a gunny sack with a couple of 
big rocks, tying up the mouth of the sack, 
and dropping it into the creek. This was the 
origin of the famous old song “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” or at least so I have been 
advised. 

However, statistics proved that so contrary 
is this species that the left-hander would float 
to the top in spite of the rocks, kick a hole in 
the sack, and be home before the parents 
got there. 

Now one of the handicaps under which the 

. Southpaw is supposed to labor, in addition to 
requiring special parking on prone firing 


These action photos show 
how smoothly the bolt is 
worked by the thumb and 
first two fingers of the left 
hand. Bolt lever is lifted by 
the thumb, then drawn back 
by the fingers. On the clos- 
ing stroke, the thumb pushes 
bolt forward and downward 
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® Southpaw’s Bolt Gun 


points so he can slant off the right end and 
bother nobody, is the matter of the bolt-action 
rifle, which normally carries its bolt lever on 
the right side. 

So firmly grounded is this belief among 
the left-hand victims that gunmakers find it 
a paying enterprise to make left-hand bolt- 
action rifles, such as the .22 Mossberg and the 
Sedgley Springfield. My old friend, the late 
R. F. Sedgley, first made a left-hand Spring- 
field by using a sort of differential hook-up 
and a chain of gears and whatnot, although 
he never went in for the later hypoid type. 
Later, he found it expedient to turn out a 
completely wrong rifle from the right-hand 
viewpoint, the bolt, receiver, and all being 
reversed as to sides. This is his Springfield 
available in various calibers and styles. 

The humor of the situation is this: 

Practically every rifle team that goes to 
Camp Perry has a left-hand man on its list. 
And the National Match course includes 
among other things, rapid fire, 200 yards, sit- 
ting from standing, time for 10 shots, 1 min- 
ute, including magazine reloading; rapid fire, 
300 yards, prone from standing, time 1 min- 
ute, 10 seconds. 

There are no left-hand bolt-action Spring- 
fields at Camp Perry. Those left-hand mugs 
showing up there have made their places on 
the teams by dint of beating enough right- 
hand lugs to put them on the team—with 
right-hand Springfields. 

I know little of what happens in those 
foreign lands east of the Rockies, but in our 
California, at least, which is a very hot rifle- 
shooting State indeed, left-hand shooters have 
taken the championship of the State, or run- 
ner-up, in about one third of the State rifle 
matches, which started about 10 years ago. 

And our State matches include not only one 
string of rapid at 200 and 300 yards, but 
usually two strings. 

Such men as Gary Upshaw, several times 
State champion, or runner-up, member of 
many Perry rifle teams, member of at least 
one international team; Dr. Philbrook, nearly 
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as long a shooting record as Upshaw; 
or Alvin Fischer, runner-up for the 
State championship, several times mem- 
ber of the California civilian rifie team 
at Perry, would give you the horse 
laugh if you suggested that a right- 
hander could beat them rapid fire. And 
all of them are left-handers. 

To make matters worse, and proba- 
bly to make some left-hand tyros as 
rabid as a coyote who has been bitten 
by a politician, Alvin Fischer says that 
the right-hand bolt-action rifle was built 
just right for a left-hand man. He says 
the left-hander gets better leverage on 
the bolt and ought to work it better 
than a right-hander. And, if you sum- 
mon an alienist, and his family to take 
care of him, Alvin goes right ahead and 
proves it by example. 

So, watching these mugs for many 
years, I am forced to this conclusion: 

That the same intelligent and thought- 
ful practice with the rifle which would 
make the normal tyro an efficient 
rapid-fire shot, will also make the left- 
hand man just as efficient with this 
same right-hand bolt action rifle. Nor 
am I worried whether it sounds reason- 
able or whether you believe it; I happen 
to have been settin’ on the top rail of 
the rifle-shooting corral too many years 
to be fooled in what I see. 

The cruel fact is that the average 
right-hand tyro handles a right-hand 
bolt-action rifle with the same smooth 
and effortless ease, and speed, and cer- 
tainty as he does a golf club, never hav- 
ing had any more experience in golf 
than with the rifle. 

And golfers can tell you the horrid 
truth about the tyro and how long it 
takes him to get his hands crossed, but 
not his feet, or words to that effect. 

Most of the left-hand alibi as to right- 
hand bolt guns arises from the fact that 
they never tried to get used to one, and 
are just as clumsy with a left-hand bolt 
gun, when and if they get one! And so 
is the average beginner of right-hand 
persuasion with his right-hand bolt 
action. 

So it behooves the port-sider, wanting 
the fine stock, and the certain operation, 
and the powerful action, and the sim- 
plicity, and the long list of fine car- 
tridges available in the bolt gun—first 
to make durn good and certain he can- 
not learn to operate the normal right- 
hand rifle smoothly and easily before he 
goes into extra expense for a left-hand 
gun—which he may or may not learn 
how to handle with smoothness and 
speed. The mere fact of its left-hand 
design means nothing if he won’t put 
in some time practicing. And first, he 
ought to try that same time with the 
standard and normal rifle. 

Rather queer that these fine and effi- 
cient military rifle shots, winning big 
matches, landing their places on teams 
over hundreds of competitors, do not 
need left-hand rifles, do not pass up the 
bolt gun without a trial merely on the 
ground that it is all wrong for their 
peculiar style. 

Some types of bolt guns are more 
handicap to the left-hand man than 
others, and some sight equipment handi- 
caps them. The mug who insists on a 
high-mounted telescope so he can use 
about seven metallic sights, open, peep, 
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and whatnot at the same time the 
’scope is on the rifle, is making it nearly 
impossible for him to use a right-hand 
bolt gun if he is left-handed. This 
merely because he has to reach over 
the fool thing to take hold of the bolt 
handle. 

Stiff-working bolts handicap the left- 
hand man. Not that they’re any great 
help to the right-handed brethren. 

Probably the finest rifle ever put out 
for the purpose of the left-hander is the 
Model 70 Winchester. This because of 
that astonishing smoothness of the 
cocking cam, and the bolt stroke itself, 
the lack of any cramping or jamming 
tendency which is noticeable with the 
Mauser and with most Springfields not 
specially honed and smoothed up like 
the National Match and the Sporter, no 
longer made. 

I appreciate that 90 percent of the 
rifles sold are for hunting purposes, 
when of high-power type, but certainly 
there is nothing to prevent the hunter 
from learning how to throw in three 
or four rapid shots at a running deer, if 
his military brother can do it at a mili- 
tary target—and keep 9 shots out of 
10 in the 10-inch black at 200 yards, 
which the shark is likely to do most 
of the time. 

With some men of left-hand per- 
suasion, a slight change in bolt-lever 
shape or position may aid them, but, if 
they have military shooting or Perry 
ambitions, this should not be done if 
using the standard Springfield would 
then bother them. 

A low-mounted ’scope sight is little, 
if any, handicap, and especially so when 
of the Noske long-focus or new Weaver 
type, which are mounted forward of 
the bolt lever. 


THE REAL 


ORE National Team Matches are 
lost at Camp Perry at 300 yards 
rapid fire than at any other 

stage, not even excepting the dreaded 
1,000 yards, which has thrown many a 
team for a safety. 

Rapid fire, when all is said and done, 
is the real test of a man’s ability to 


I have seen Fischer win our running- 
deer matches, in which two hasty shots 
must be fired during the run, with a 
*scope-sighted rifle and operate it as 
smoothly as any of us with our right- 
hand religion. 

A picture is said to tell more than 
1,000 words, anyway, there used to be 
a phrase to that effect neatly spelled 
out in white stones in the grass plot 
outside the scenario writer’s offices in 
the old Fox Film Studio. Of course, 
that was back in the days before they 
began putting words and music with 
the pictures on the screen. 

I have seen pictures that couldn’t be 
explained away by many thousand 
words, if that is what they mean, but, 
in any event, I suggest careful study of 
the accompanying series of art studies, 
posed by Alvin Fischer and a Model 70 
rifle. Fischer is the one with the spec- 
tacles. 

Keep in mind that the tyro should 
strive for smoothness of action, and not 
speed at first. The proper placement of 
hand, the right twist of the wrist are 
just as important in shooting as in golf. 
Nothing but constant effort will give 
that rhythm. 

And it has always struck me as pass- 
ing strange, also damn’ funny, that lugs 
will spend many rubles with a golf pro 
learning the technique of the golf club, 
but will assume that they are natural- 
born rifle shots, because they had a 
grandfather who was quite a notorious 
liar about his own shooting feats. 

Rifle-shooting technique is rarely in- 
herited; it is much more a matter of 
hard work. And some brains—about as 
much of that valuable commodity as 
is required by the average first-class 
amateur golfer. 


RIFLE TEST 


shoot a rifie. Not only does he have to 
learn the “manual dexterity” necessary 
to swing the bolt smoothly and swiftly 
to get in his 10 shots in sixty seconds, 
in which time he also has to load in a 
new clip of five shells, but he has to 
learn to touch off all 10 with the smooth- 
ness and (Continued on page 52) 





Part of the long firing line at Camp Perry, where rapid fire separates the sheep from the goats 
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Cabin and scenery add interest to this 
photo of a hunter packing in his trophy 









Here, the hunters’ expressions and 
not the dead goose are emphasized 





LIVELY PHOTOS OF 
iteless Subjects 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


ICTURE makers of primitive times 
frequently chose wild animals for 
their subjects. On the walls of 
the cave dwellers, we find depic- 

tions of bisons or deer—creatures that 
early man hunted largely for subsis- 
tence. While most of the cave pictures 
portray live animals, some show game 
that fell to the hunter’s prowess. 

Since those dim days, when man 
hunted with the crudest of weapons, 
most persons who enjoy the pursuit of 
wild game have not lost the desire to 
have their successes pictorially re- 
corded. Photos of kills are stirring re- 
minders of past excitement. I know 
men who look upon such photos as 
trophies in miniature. 

Of course, the photographer who 
hopes to sell his pictures to magazines, 
particularly if he hopes to sell them 
to OUTDOOR LIFE, won’t find a market 
for dead-game shots. Action pictures 
are demanded for this use. And, even 
if you are taking photographs for your 
own record, you should get as much 
“life” in them as possible. 

Dead-game pictures are exactly what 
you make them. They may vary from 
a colorless view of a cold carcass to a 
scene that tells a vivid story. A life- 
less subject need not result in a life- 
less picture. Bring other elements into 
the scene. Boats, camps, cabins, dogs, 
horses, and human beings put life in 
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your dead-game pictures. 

Let’s see what a little 
imagination can accom- 
plish in recording a dove hunt, after the 
shooting is over. Perhaps you have a 
retriever that has done a swell job this 
day, and you have your limit of the 
gray flyers on a bird strap. Not know- 
ing anything about game laws, the dog 
is still eager to bring in birds. All right, 
give him a dead bird and take a shot 
of him bringing it to a 
waiting hunter. Also, 
show the gunner con- 
gratulating the resting 
dog, as he holds some 
doves at his side. Per- 
haps one of the birds fell 
in some shrubbery out of 
the dog’s reach. Take a 
picture of a gunner re- 
trieving a dove from the 
brush, with his barking 
helper trying hard to be 
of assistance. 

But we’re not through 
yet. You may have been 
shooting beside a trough, 
where the doves come to 
soften their grain-filled 
craws. When your dog 
goes over for a drink, 
follow him with ready 
camera. The _ retriever 
raises his forepaws to 











the side of the trough—he can just get 
his nose to the water. Quick!—here is 
your chance for an exceptional picture. 
Get your partner and his scatter gun 
beside the drinking dog. A fence may 
offer a convenient place to hang the 
strap of doves, just above the water. 
There, you have (Continued on page 46) 








This photo of a hunter measuring his trophy is 
much better than a shot of a dead moose alone 
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A Ciné-Kodak Eight for Christmas 


KEEPS YOUR FAVORITE 


Birds fly south, snow piles deep, but it’s always 
a grand day for gunning—on your home screen. 


: Makes marvelous 
/ movies at 
; everybody’s price 





URPRISINGLY enough, a movie shot costs less than 
S a dime—with Ciné-Kodak Eight, specially de- 
signed “economy movie maker.” 

A “shot” runs as long on your screen as the aver- 
age scene in the newsreels, and the Eight makes 20 
to 30 such shots on a roll of film costing only $2.25, 
black-and-white, finished, ready to show. 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES are simple to make as black- 
and-white, and cost just a few cents more a scene. 
No extra equipment needed. The color is in the film. 
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Movies tonight—and 
there's last summer's 
camp, so real you 
can almost smell 
that trout sizzling. 


SPORT ALWAYS IN SEASON 







Your fish. stories are 
twice the fun, and 
doubly convincing, 
when they’re illus- 
trated with movies. 













LIGHT 
ONLY $7250 | 
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Simply load the Eight with Kodachrome Film. 


... AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more bril- 
liant projection, use Kodascope, the Eastman-made 
projector which teams up beautifully with Ciné- 
Kodak and shows your pictures at their best. Ciné- 
Kodaks, Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all 
Eastman-made, designed to work together, and 
backed by world-wide Eastman service. 

See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at your 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


dealer’s... 
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LIVELY PHOTOS OF 
LIFELESS SUBJECTS 


(Continued from page 44) 


your best photograph of the day, yet 
it is a dead-game picture. 

The dog is a considerable asset to 
this picture, as he is to any scene show- 
ing game birds. And, even without a 
fellow gunner, you may still have good 
material for an end-of-the-hunt photo- 
graph. Suppose you are alone with a 
brace of grouse or prairie chickens. 
Why not arrange them over a stump, 
almost out of reach of your little, black 
cocker spaniel. Then focus on the stump 
and see what the dog will do. Chances 
are he will sniff at them, and, to do 
this, he must extend himself, which 
is the action you need. 

A hunter, with his birds and dog on 
the homeward trail, always makes an 
effective picture. Watch for the eve- 
ning shadows in your composition. Or, 
with night falling, try a_ silhouette 
against the sky. Remember to have 
the hunter hold the game well up, be- 
cause shrubbery and trees obscure in- 
conspicuous birds. 

Retrieving pictures of waterfowl are 
particularly good. But, when you are 
focusing on a dog splashing through icy 
shallows, as he brings a duck to his 
master, remember to have your shutter 
speed not slower than 1/100 second, 
because your subject usually is moving 
faster than you suspect. A man retriev- 
ing his own duck also is a good possi- 
bility, particularly if he has to fight 
mud and aquatic vegetation. 

When you have two companions and 
some geese or other birds, it is pos- 
sible to dramatize photographic stories. 
Suppose one hunter has killed a fine 
honker, the other a scrawny duck or 
nothing at all. Let the former display 
his trophy in triumph, while the latter 
registers admiration or chagrin. An- 
other scene: Two shooters are resting 
beside their birds. The older may point 
out to his less-experienced companion 
just where he brought down the geese. 
Though still dead-game pic- 
tures, such scenes, or their 
variations, tell a dramatic or 
amusing story. 

Where shooters are occupy- 
ing a blind, try a shot of them 
as they swing on some pass- 
ing ducks, with the birds al- 
ready killed arranged clearly 
in the foreground. If it is 
very frosty weather, try to 
get the white breath of the 
men in the picture. And a 
picture of hunters, gathered 
around a fire and comparing 
kills, always reveals that 
spirit of companionship which 
is a large part of the sports- 
man’s make-up. 

Waterfowl may be interest- 
ing camera subjects when 
hung beside a shotgun. But, 
as in the arrangement of 
flowers in a vase, such a 
group requires a touch of ar- 
tistry. It is not necessary 
to have a big bag for this 
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type of picture; two or three birds are 
quite enough. Likewise, a photo of a 
gunner holding or examining his kill 
seems to portray the spirit of hunting 
more truthfully if only a couple of 
ducks are used. To my mind, a single, 
plump mallard, held with spread wings, 
makes a more effective picture than a 
near limit that dangles heavily from a 
bird strap. 

Now let’s consider dead game that is 
of general interest to sportsmen because 
of its size and rarity. There’s no deny- 
ing that a moose, lying where he fell 
from a well-placed bullet, makes a pic- 
ture that any successful sportsman 
would like to have enlarged. The im- 
portant thing is to choose an angle that 
will display the head of the dead beast. 
Even when the hunter is included in the 
scene, the photographer should focus 
on the trophy. Keep the Nimrod to the 
side of the moose or behind the antlers, 
and show him examining his kill. And 
make him grin. The grinning face of 
the hunter who has shot his first bull 
moose is something his friends back 
home might appreciate. 

But you can put far more life into 
your antlered-game pictures. You can 
take a close-up of the guide measuring 
the span of the antlers, or a longer shot 
of him congratulating the hunter. 
Dressing out the huge carcass certainly 
is action, though not of 
a sort every one enjoys 
seeing. Once the head 
has been removed, the 
photographer has some 
fine opportunities, for the 
trophy must be packed 
in. Probably pack horses 
are available, and the 
loading and roping of a 
moose head is something 
to record for friends at 
home. Then, as the guide 
leads the laden horse 





through the woods, be ready with your 
camera for interesting backgrounds. 

What, no pack animal? That means 
somebody has to play horse. The hunt- 
er himself will not soon forget the miles 
he sweated beneath that moose head; 
a photograph will prove to the gang 
that he really worked for it. 

Watch for the unusual in this type 
of portrayal. Maybe the mule deer is 
so big that the guide thinks it best to 
make the horse lie down to be loaded. 
Perhaps it is only a few hundred yards 
to camp and the way is grassy and 
smooth—he (Continued on page 47) 














The dog put life and action in this shot 
which shows the day's bag of game birds 



















Above, the angler, not his fish, is the center of interest. At 


the left, the thirsty dog and his master subordinate the birds 
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Lively Photos of Lifeless Subjects 


(Continued from page 46 


may hitch a rope to the buck’s antlers 
ind drag the carcass in. Or a couple of 
men may skid the deer along, or pack 
it on a pole slung between them. 
Sheep and goats, which live on the 
heights, usually offer the picture taker 
striking backgrounds when they lie 
where they have fallen on ledge or slope. 
The hunter carrying the white robe of 
1 mountain goat on a precipitous slope 
is something your camera should be 
waiting for. Snap your shutter when 
the guide is fleshing out the head of the 
bighorn ram you killed. A close-up will 
reveal the artistry of his skinning knife. 


N A previous article in ouTpooR LiFrg, I 

spoke of the trickiness of North country 
light, especially in the hunting season 
when days fade all too quickly. In addi- 
tion, most big game animals are dark 
or neutral-colored, so keep the dia- 
phragm well open when making pictures 
of this type. If you have no light meter, 
it is a good rule to set your stop at what 
you think it should be and then, if pos- 
sible, open it up another notch or two. 
In Northern forests, I always use a 
super-panchromatic film, or its equiva- 
lent in speed. 

More pictures of fish are snapped than 
of any other dead game, and most of 
them are as dead as the subject. Too 
often the defunct fish is held up before 
the house, barn, fence, or a brick wall. 
It is regrettable that portraits of so 
many splendid fish are failures simply 
because of a poor choice of background. 


Naturally, the place to get good 
photographs of fish is at the place 
where the fish was caught. If a boat 


was used, include it in the scene. Try 
to get the fishermen as they reach the 
pier—they may be tired or enthusiastic, 
and that is the time to catch their ex- 
pressions as well as their game. 

Avoid “meaty” photographs. A couple 
of good bass or trout, their lines and 
markings showing to advantage, are 
better camera material than a large 
catch bunched together in a formless 
heap, or strung out on a wire held by 
two anglers. If numbers of fish are 
snapped for the angler’s personal rec- 


ord, they should be separated on a 
stringer or arranged around a creel, 
with rod, reel, and perhaps a landing 


net or gaff showing. 

Let us assume that you and a com- 
panion have been lingering for several 
hours along a stream which seems bent 
upon thwarting your cleverest casting 
Finally, however, your partner lands a 
fine fat trout. Get your camera ready 
this will be a much-photographed trout 
After the usual posing in midstream, and 
feigned nettings, the angler calls a halt 
“Wait till I light my pipe,” he requests 
But are you going to wait? Be ready 
with that camera. Your partner lays his 
rod and trout on a fallen log, and touches 
a match to his pipe. That’s your pic 
ture, so snap the shutter. Your friend 
didn’t even know you took it, but he will 
like it best of all you made this day. It 
shows that a dead fish doesn’t have to 
be conspicuous in a good picture. 

An age-old principle holds true in 
connection with dead-game pictures. It 
isn’t so much what you photograph but 
the way you do it that makes your sport- 
ing album something worth looking at. 


Never Trust a Cougar 


(Continued from page 27) 


slow down until we reached the farm. I 
was tempted to stop here, but, was just 
a little bit afraid of ridicule. 

From here, the road wound down a 
dark, wooded hollow, across it, and up 
the other side. This placed me about a 
quarter mile ahead of the place where I 
had last heard my pursuer. I was keep- 
ing the mare at a trot, when, suddenly, 
she almost jumped out from under me 


and something screamed again, right 
beside us 

The woods were rather open here, 
and, for about 300 yards, the creature 


followed right behind us, occasionally 
letting out a squall. The road soon en- 
tered the deep woods again and wound 
through them for about a half a mile to 
reach my home. Here it was dark as a 
stack of black cats, and I slowed down. 

We had jogged along for about half 
1 minute, when my mare squealed in 
terror and went hog-wild. She bolted 
down an old road where some loggers 
had felled a tree across the way, and the 
big top was still in the road. Well, we 
went straight through that tree top. I 
felt limbs hitting me from every di- 
rection, big limbs, too. How I ever kept 


from being scraped out of that saddle 
I'll never know. 
When we hit the main road again, I 


thought I could see a dark shape, leap- 

ing close beside me. Certainly I could 

hear it pant. I shot the last two shells in 

my gun point-blank, and then tried to 
\ 
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get some 

That bronc was a pretty fast quarter- 
mile mare, but that night it seemed to 
me she couldn’t run a lick. I leaned far 
over the saddle horn and was tempted to 
jump off and outrun her. 

I did not hear or see my pursuer any 
more, but we didn’t slow down until we 
reached the barnyard gate. I yelled for 
my folks to bring a lantern. When I 
turned my mare loose in the barn, she 
ran from one side to the other, snorting 


She was really scared, but she didn’t 
have a thing on me. 
I took a .44 rifle next day and went 


I found it 
tree top 


back to look for my hat. 
swinging peacefully in the 
Along the sides of the road I discovered 
the tracks of a large cougar. 

Two nights later a young man, living 
about five miles away, was chased clea 
to his door. A calf on a neighboring 
farm was killed and partly eaten. About 
twenty men, including my father and I, 
took dogs and tried to track the animal 


down. But, after following a cold trail 
all day, we finally gave it up. 
I don’t know that I have ever heard 


of anyone else’s being deliberately at- 
tacked by a cougar. But I have every 
reason to believe that the one that 
chased me had evil designs. I have talked 
to a good many old-timers, and all of 
them agree with me that the panther is 
not to be trusted too much on a dark 
night. 


real speed out of my horse. 


CARBURETOR 


U.S. Pat. No. 2,082,106 


KAYWOODIE 





ia 


"focus your ey 
on that (arbhuretoe 


See that little metal inlet? It’s called a 
carburetor because that’s just what it acts 
like. It lets a tiny geyser of air come into the 
bowl, so the harder you puff away at your 
pipe, the more air comes in. If you “heat 


ip” your pipe, this keeps it cool all the time. 


The tobacco burns more evenly, you get 
weeter, drier smoke. No wonder pipe 
okers, novices and veterans alike, sing 

Blessings on you, Kaywoodie!” You will, 

t when you add a Carburetor Kaywoodie 


to your collection. Drop in at your dealer’s 

look them over. (Incidentally, there’s 
an sting littlke Kaywoodie Almanac for 
Pipe Sn 


kers, yours for the asking.) But 

e the Carburetor Kaywoodies. 
Shape pictured No. 29 (SLIM BILLIARD). 
§ tly less than actual size). Color: ** Tobacco 


, r } , } } 
Brown, an exclusive Kayu o0dte color. 


Other Kaywoodie Pipes:— 
Super Grain $5, Flame Grain $10, 
Meerschaum $15, Matched-Grain 

Sets $100 to $1,000. 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
Rockefeller Center, NEW YORK and LONDON 
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Men Who Know Birds Get Them 


HE shooter soon learns that there is 

no substitute for experience. Keen 

eyes, steady nerves,and fine physical 

condition are inestimable assets to 
the beginner who happens to possess 
them, but they are not enough to enable 
him to compete with the veteran on game 
birds. There are lessons in shooting that 
can be learned only by experience, 
though reading can be a help. One rea- 
son for this is that no two kinds of birds 
present the same problem. 

Just because a shooter can hit quail 
is no guarantee that he will be able to 
get snipe. A rising pheasant is a dif- 
ferent proposition from a passing duck, 
and a goose is little akin to a woodcock. 
Knowledge of a bird's flight habits may 
give us an easy shot, while ignorance 
may lead us to try a hard one. 

Skeet shooting helps, though skeet 
has its limitations because the flight 
angles are so simple. Quail are, more 
than any other birds, like skeet clays in 
their flight, since commonly they break 
in front of the gun and go away. Not 
invariably, for the flight of a quail is 
governed by the nature of the ground 
and by such obstructions as it may meet 
in flight. For example, if we get between 
the bevy and cover when flushing, our 
birds are going to pass right by us or 
overhead, but, if we prefer a going- 
away shot, that can be had by driving 
the flight in the direction it will take 
anyhow. 

Everybody knows that a snipe winging 
straightaway is the hardest to hit. Flush 
him upwind and he is nearly certain 
to go straight off. Walk him up down- 
wind, and he will probably curve about 
the gun, remain in range for some time, 
and afford an easy shot. 
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Knowledge of duck flights also is es- 
sential. Pretty soon you will learn that 
a mallard or a pintail towers when 
alarmed. Hunters used to take tower- 
ing birds with a pump gun, in the day 
when no magazine was blocked. Today, 
the fowl may be waited out until they 
reach the top of their bound and are 
practically stationary in the air. 

You can open up on widgeon before 
they reach the gun, since they usually 
maintain a course right past you. It is 
the same with canvasbacks, redheads, 
bluebills, and other deep-water or div- 
ing ducks. Green-winged teal flare 
worse than other species of waterfowl. 
Very often the first shot on greenwings 
does more execution than the subsequent 
shots. Bluewings simply put on all the 
speed they have, and that is consider- 
able. Anybody can hit a spoonbill since 
he doesn’t seem to have brains enough 
to protect himself. When missed, he 
may turn right around and come back 
over the gun. 

Geese are easy enough to hit if they 
come within range, but getting them in 
to the gun is a problem. Half the geese 
shot at are too distant to be killed, no 
matter what the gun or the charge. 

Any man who kills a ruffed grouse in 
timber and brush is in luck. Woodcock 
are easy and impossible by turns. Shore 
birds are pretty well-protected and 
should be. We used to consider prairie 
chickens the easiest bird to hit that any 
of us knew, early in the season when 
the weather was hot. Yet I have seen 
men miss, with both barrels, cock 
chickens that climbed out of the grass 
within 20 yd., looking as big as bushel 
baskets. The pheasant has taken the 
place of the chicken, and nobody has any 





The old-time duck shots swung so 
fast that they had little need of 
a fixed lead, even for long shots 





business to miss one at less than 40 yd. 
Missing those big birds at short range 
is not due to bad shooting, but to the 
keen excitement that won’t let a man 
hit anything. 

One time two of us discovered a snipe 
pond, 3 acres of it. Snipe were thick 
but a bit wild, since the season was late. 
We started to circle that pond, going 
along together but not bagging many 
snipe, for they got up from 40 to 50 yd. 
away. We noticed that, while the snipe 
might rise high in the air and circle 
about, they always eventually alighted 
on the other side of the pond. There- 
fore, one of us went around to the other 
side and intercepted those snipe as they 
dropped in. It was easy shooting and 
we made a heavy bag. 

Again, when quail shooting down in 
Mississippi one winter, I discovered a 
lot of woodcock. They were on the far 
side of a small creek, bordered on that 
side by tall cane, brush, and timber. Of 
course, I went in and tried to kill the 
woodcock, but it was just too thick in 
there. However, I did learn one thing. 
When those birds were put up, they 
rarely winged back into the heavy tim- 
ber, but would pass over the fringe of 
cane, thence up or down the creek and 
back in again. I sent my Negro, Jim, 
back into the brush to put up the game, 
while I stayed on the opposite side of the 
creek, and I never killed so many wood- 
cock before or since in a like length of 
time. Anybody can hit a passing wood- 
cock in the open. 

The foregoing should be sufficient to 
indicate the importance of studying 
game birds in their flight. Equally im- 
portant is the use of the gun, and the 
system of aiming—the holding or lead- 
ing. We can be pretty definite about 
the style of aiming, but lead varies from 
man toman. The speed of the shooter’s 
swing has a bearing on lead, and so has 
individual ability to judge range 

The first step in acquiring shooting 
skill is to develop a style of aiming. You 
may snap, half-snap, or swing 

The snapshot intercepts a flight. Only 
birds with a uniform flight movement 
can be snapped effectively. gut you 
might snap, as in brush, when that is 
the only means of making a shot at all. 
It means knowing flights and knowing 
precisely where to hold to intercept, 
then throwing the gun right there with 
one movement, never afterwards chang- 
ing the point of aim. It demands fast 
handling of the gun, giving the bird 
little chance to swerve, dodge, duck, or 
climb while the piece is coming up. It is 
an uncertain style of aiming except on 
a few upland birds, such as quail, wood- 
cock, and, occasionally, pheasants. 

Your gun should be cylinder-bored go 
that a wide pattern will make some 
amends for uncertain holding. No one 
can foresee precisely where the birds 
will be when the gun butt strikes the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Shotgun Problems 


Old Remington 


Question: I have a very heavy double-bar- 
reled hammerless Remington with 30-in. bar- 
rels, which has proved itself good on ducks and 
on long-range shots at crows. The barrels are 
figured, probably Damascus. The right barrel 
has two dents, and the stock is cracked. Has 
this gun a good enough action and strong 
enough material in the barrels to warrant send- 
ing it away for refinishing and restocking? Will 
this gun stand the Winchester rifled slug without 
danger of bursting the barrels?—F. L. D., Ky. 


Answer: I think your gun would withstand 
the Winchester rifled slug all right, in standard 
loading. I also think that the old gun with pres- 
ent barrels would withstand the pressure of 
high-speed ammunition, but the factories would 
not guarantee the gun or ammunition when used 
in any arm not equipped with modern fluid-steel 
barrels. Therefore, if you shot Super-X out of 
this gun, it would be your own risk. If you like 
the old gun, then I'd have it restocked and the 
dents taken out of the barrels, then use it with 
standard ammunition, bulk smokeless powder 
and 1% oz. of shot, which is about as good a 
load as you could get anyhow. I knew the Rem- 
ington very well in the day when it was made, 
and it always was a fine gun.—C. A. 


Hard-Kicking Gun 


Question: I have a double-barreled Fox 12 
gauge with about 334-in. drop on the stock, 
which fits me fine. I shoot at the trap with this 
gun, but it has so much recoil that it makes my 
shoulder sore and black for 4 or 5 days after I 
shoot 50 shots at the traps. I had a recoil pad 
put on the stock but it seems to do no good. I 
weuld appreciate any information that you could 
give me in regard to my problem of reducing the 
recoil on this gun.—W. L. H., West Virginia. 


Answer: You have quite a problem. I’d be 
inclined in trapshooting, where gun can be 
placed to shoulder before calling, ‘Pull,’’ to 
have a good, soft sheepskin pad sewed into my 
coat, right where the stock rests against it. This 
is the way riflemen prevent heavily charged 
rifles from kicking them, and it should help that 
bruised shoulder. The only other way out would 
be to weight your gun, stock, and barrels. Put 
1 lb. of shot into the stock under the butt plate, 
and a rod under the barrels, weighing about 12 
oz. It can be put on with screws and removed 
when field shooting.—C. A. 


Field and Trap Models 


Question: What is the difference between a 
standard field model and a trap-grade gun? Is 
there any difference in the patterns of the two 
guns? Will a gun with a 32-in. barrel have a 
longer killing range than one with a 30-in. bar- 
rel?—S. S., Minn. 


Answer: In some makes, there is not much 
difference. Others make their trap guns with 
straight grips, no pistol grips, and not so much 
drop at heel or comb. Probably the average 
drop of trap guns is 2 in., of standard guns 24 
in., sometimes 234 in. No particular difference 
in patterns if both are full-choke. Might be a 
slight difference in velocity between a 32-in. 
and a 30-in. barrel, but not enough to notice 
when shooting the guns at game.—C. A. 


Cleaning Shotguns 


Question: Recently I purchased a shotgun 
and would like to keep it in first-class condi- 
tion. What method of cleaning would you rec- 
ommend? Would the use of a wire brush be 
harmful in any way? Do you advise copper- 
coated shot?—F. S. S., Pa. 


Answer: The best shotgun cleaner that I 
know is the Marble. I have used it 20 years. 
Some of the wire brushes are made with steel 
wire that will scratch. This one is composed 
of soft-brass washers on a spiral frame, and 
polishes the bore. I recommend copper-coated 
shot. Most shot leads the gun; copper-coated 
slightly plates the bore with copper, which 
does no injury to barrels, and doesn’t affect the 
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Kx Geach SAYS.. 
1 WANT POWER IN 


Y AMMUNMITTOMN.. 


“That’s why | shoot 
Remington ‘Hi-Speed’ .22’s” 


gem rEVER I’m after, I want ammuni- 

tion with power to spare,” says Rex 
Beach, famous author and outdoors-man. 
“And these Remington Hi-Speed .22’s sure 
have a wallop!” 

Remington Hi-Speed .22’s deliver more 
energy (striking power) at 100 yards than 
regular .22’s do at the muzzle. They'll pene- 
trate eight 7%-inch pine boards. Their extra 
speed makes them travel flatter—you’re less 
likely to shoot high or low. They add a hun- 
dred yards to the effective range of your gun! 

And they’ve got the original Kleanbore 
priming that keeps your barrel free from rust 
and corrosion, no matter how many rounds 
you shoot. 

These powerful cartridges cost no more 
than ordinary .22’s! They’re made with 
both Kleankote dry lubricant and with 
regular grease lubrication. Remember: 
If it’s Remington, it’s right! Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


emington, 


Kleanbore, Hi-Speed and Kleankote are Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Want this Rifle 
for Xmas? 


PIN THIS AD TO YOUR WIFE'S 
GIFT LIST... she'll know what you mean 


HIS 46-B is a “‘Peach!”’ 

You'll be amazed to find 
so many new and exclusive 
features, which increase the 
fun of shooting, included 
in any rifle at so moderate 
a price. But that's the 
Mossberg way of doing 
things—finest quality, 
de-luxe equipment at 
down-to-earth prices. 


.22 Cal. Tubular 
Repeater Model 
46-B 


| 7: 


(Less Scope) 


Please send me your free Catalogue of Mossberg 


rifles and telescope sights. 


Name 


Street 


City State 


My Dealer is 






















can make some- 


happy! See the 
Mossberg line at 
your local dealers! 
And be sure to 
send for our free 
catalogue. It's well 
worth reading. 


* Slightly higher 


0. F. MOSSBERG 
& SONS, INC. 


2050 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 








THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 





@ Neat, handy, useful and durable. 
Stainiess steel frame. Blade of fin- 
est razor steel, chromium plated. 


Omart ie fares practical 
Graceful design, light weight; fine 


enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


~ 
iq hree blades im one 


Instantly opened or closed 
with one hand. No broken 
fingernails ... 
Blade tocks 
easily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
..«.Freally three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


At your dealer's or sent postpaid 
for $1.00. Use the coupon below. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 








DEALERS—This is a fast-moving 
number. Order at once to supply 
active demand 











THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 

Enclosed is $1.00 for a Christy Sport Knife. 

If lam not entirely satisfied, | may return 

it and my $1.00 will be refunded Ohio 
This 


orders add Sc for sales tax 
in U.S. A. only. 














RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Cartridge for British Rifle 


Question: My .303 British sporting rifle was 
made by the Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
Stamped on the barrel is: “Proved and sighted 
for the Mark VII .303 high-velocity cartridge.” 
On the chamber is stamped “Nitro-Proved” and 
also “‘For Cordite only.’”” I have some .303 Brit- 
ish cartridges with 215-grain bullets, made by 
Remington. Is this ammunition entirely suited 
to this rifle? What is the velocity of this bul- 
let, and the energy? Is there other ammunition 
of higher velocity with lighter-weight bullets 
obtainable for this rifle? In general, what do 
you think of this rife? About how many rounds 
will the barrel of this rifle be good for?—G. W. 
Bus Oe 


Answer: The British seem wedded to Cor- 
dite, though it is not the best rifle powder made. 
Probably they have nothing better. Their high- 
velocity cartridge for the .303 British contains a 
150-grain bullet and is driven at 2,700 ft. ve- 
locity. They also use a 174-grain bullet at 2,450 
foot-seconds. The Western Cartridge Co. also 
loads this cartridge, 174-grain bullet, 2,460 ft. 
velocity. It is about as good a cartridge as can 
be had in this country. This company also loads 
the regular 215-grain bullet, velocity 2,060 ft., 
which is standard. Take the bullets as you like, 
but the .303 British is a good game rifle, about 
the same thing as the Krag. Just ignore that 
“For Cordite only.” The 174-grain Western 
bullet has an energy of 2,340 foot-pounds. The 
English 150-grain bullet has an energy of 2,430 
foot-pounds, but it is a light bullet for anything 
larger than deer. Forget about English car- 
tridges; they cost too much in this country. I'd 
be quite content with the .303 as a game rifle; 
good enough for anybody. I'd expect the rifle 
to last for 7,000 rounds, used with our ammuni- 
tion. Cordite is more erosive, though breech 
pressure is lower.—C. A. 


Trajectory of .303 


Question: I have a Model 99 Savage .303 
Rifle, which I am equipping with a Weaver 330 
‘scope sight. If I sight this rifle in to shoot 
1 in. high at 100 yd., at what range will it 
strike the exact point of aim? Where will it 
strike at 150 or 200 yd.? Savage gives the 
velocity of this cartridge at 1,950 foot-seconds, 
mid-range trajectory at 200 yd., 6 in. 

Another thing—why has the .303 never been 
stepped up along with the other cartridges? In 
the last 10 years, all ammunition from the low- 
ly .22 on up the line has been improved, but, 
so far as I know, nothing has been done with 
this cartridge. According to Townsend Whelen, 
this cartridge can be loaded with 42.5 grains of 
No. 17'%4 powder, and the soft-point Western 
190-grain bullet, giving a muzzle velocity of 
2,425 foot-seconds and that with safety.—E. M. 
C., Mich. 


Answer: If your rifle were sighted-in 1 in. 
high at 100 yd., I'd expect it to hit center at 
about 120 yd. Col. Whelen gives these ballistics 
for the .303 Savage: Sighted-in for 100 yd., it 
strikes 1.2 in. high at 50 yd., center at 100 yd. 
At 125 yd. it strikes 2.9 in. low; at 150 yd., 6.5 
in. low; at 175 yd., 11 in. low; and at 200 yd., 
16.5 in. low. Seems to me it is much better to 
depend on trajectory than to try to compensate 
for drop by holding high. 

I do not believe this bullet can be speeded 
up to any such figures as 2,425 ft. It might pos- 
sibly be increased with some modern powder to 
2,100 ft., which I believe would be the limit, 
because the case won't hold much powder and 
has too long a neck. Ammunition makers say 
it can’t be speeded up much. Anyhow, it has 
always been known as a killing cartridge on all 
kinds of game, nearly as good as the .220 Krag. 
—C. A. 


Longer Barrel on Carbine 


Question: The barrel of my 1894 Model Win- 
chester .32 Special carbine is in very bad shape 
and I intend to replace it immediately. Would 
I do better if I put on a longer barrel and also 
changed it to a .30 caliber? The country I 
hunt in calls for both long and short shots. 
Therefore, I would like a longer barrel if it 
would help in the longer shots as far as tra- 
jectory is concerned, up to 200 yd. for deer. 
Later, I want to put on a new stock and re- 


vamp the pistol grip on the order of the pres- 
ent Model 64 Winchester. I have done restock- 
ing and considerable gun repairing on my own, 
but not to this extent, and I would like to know 
if this would be an economical procedure on 
this type of rifle. Will you please advise me?— 
J. @. &., Cal. 


Answer: As you may know, I am not much 
of a short-barrel rifleman. I’d much prefer the 
barrel you have in mind, because the gun can 
be shot better, due to the fact velocities will 
be increased about 100 ft. To me, carbines seem 
a mistake, unless for cowboy use on horseback. 
The only advantage in changing to a .30/30 
would be that the ammunition is more com- 
mon. Otherwise it’s just about the same thing 
you have now, 2,250 foot-seconds of velocity 
and 1,910 foot-pounds of energy. I think that, 
when a man does something for a gun himself, 
he thinks more of that arm than he ever did 
before, so go to it. I think you can get for 
very little money stock blanks turned to shape 
and lacking only finishing. You could probably 
buy a stock from Winchester, which would fit 
the gun, but I do not know what the price 
would be. The trajectory over a 200-yd. course 
is 44% in. high midway, so you could sight in 
for the long shots at that distance. Most per- 
sons sight-in a .30/30 for 150 yd., leaving the 
sight there in game shooting, holding 5 to 6 
in. high for the 200 yd.—C. A. 






Long-Range Rifles 


Question: I am considering buying a sport- 
ing rifle, but the more I read and study ballistic 
tables, the more I think I do not know what I 
want. The gun I first thought I wanted was a 
7 mm., but now I think maybe I should get a 
.270. My hunting is done in Canada on deer, 
bear, and moose, but I expect to make a trip to 
Idaho or Wyoming for sheep in the near future. 
I prefer a gun with about a 20 or 22-in. barrel. 
How much will this affect the speed and ac- 
curacy of the bullet? Where I hunt it is pos- 
sible to get shots of 400 and 500 yd.—P. C. B., 
Ohio. 


Answer: The Winchester .270 has a heavy 
muzzle blast even in 24-in. barrel, and, in my 
opinion, should have a 26-in. barrel, which would 
help it a lot. Velocity would fall off not less 
than 200 feet with 20-in. barrel, and away would 
go your striking energy. When you shorten your 
barrel, use heavy bullet, and then be content 
with short ranges, not longer than 200 yd. 
Never could see any good judgment in cutting 
down barrel lengths. The 7 mm., with 175-grain 
bullet, would be a little better with a shortened 
barrel than the .270, which carries a lot of pow- 
der to be burned even in a 24-in. barrel. It 
would be the same in a deer load with 139-grain 
bullet. If you mean to shoot at 400 or 500 yd., 
the 20-in. barrel would handicap you badly. The 
long-range shooters of today prefer 28-in. bar- 
rels. The accuracy of the 7 mm. with 175-grain 
bullet would not suffer so much, but the conse- 
quent muzzle blast means a severe jump, and a 
bad jump carries the bullet here and there in 
spite of good holding. The 7 mm. is a pleasant 
gun to shoot, and it is also an effective big 
game rifle.—C. A. 


.33 Winchester for Deer 


Question: The shooting here is mostly in 
cut-over timber, and the range is seldom more 
than 150 yd. I intend to buy a Model 86 Win- 
chester .33 caliber. Will the ammunition for 
this caliber ever become obsolete? I would also 
like to buy a Model 71 Winchester, .348 caliber. 
Which would be the best bullet weight in both 
these calibers when used for deer hunting?— 
E. B., Wis. 





Answer: That .33 Winchester is one of the 
best deer rifles obtainable. There are two good 
rifles intended for deer shooting, both using the 
same weight of bullet, one this .33 Winchester, 
the other the .35 Remington pump-action. Win- 
chester might quit making the .33 but it is not 
likely that factories will stop making the am- 
munition in the next 20 years. The Model 71 
was intended to be an improvement on the .33, 
but it costs more and kicks harder. Either cal- 
iber, in a 200-grain bullet, is particularly good 
at cutting through brush, where lighter and 
faster bullets would blow up and be practically 
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shoulder. As a fixed style, I have seen 
snapshooting successful only on quail, 
though it takes less nerve force than any 
other style of aiming. 

The half-snap is like the rough snap, 
except that you get the gun up, pointing 
under the mark so as not to hide it, then 
decide what the lead should be, and snap 
to that lead on the most direct line. That 
usually means at an angle upward and 
forward. This half-snap is a swing, but 
not directly with the bird. It calls for 
exact timing so as not to throw the 
charge too high or too low. As an ex- 
periment, I have half-snapped both 
ducks and doves. With practice, it can 
be done, though the lead must be greater 
than with a brisk swing, and it rarely 
is effective at a distance beyond 40 yd. 
Hence, it is a poor style to acquire on 
passing birds. 

There are birds with flight movements 
that can be stopped only by swing. At 
the same time, swing can be effectively 
used on all birds. Swing, to the shooter, 
means throwing the gun up behind the 
bird, swinging on its line of flight, and 
going on ahead of it till the calculated 
lead is reached. Its advantage is that, if 


you swing right “through” the bird, it is 
not likely that he will be either overshot 
or undershot. No good reason for either’s 
happening, unless the bird is frightened 
and towers, or suddenly drops away. 


(Continued from page 48) 


With the swing, timing is important. 
Thus the absolute necessity for keeping 
the gun moving while pressing the trig 
ger until recoil kicks the gun up out of 
line. Unless you carry through, you may 
drop back of the mark. 

The only difficulty with the swinging 
aim is that the closing movement must 
be made steadily. You must govern that 
movement, which cannot be done if the 
piece is jerked. If you get the gun up too 
far back of the mark, the whole aim be- 
comes slow. Just keep in mind that the 
closer the gun comes up to the duck, 
dove, or whatever it is, before the swing- 
on begins, the quicker and the more ac- 
curate the aim. 


HAVE watched our best old-time duck 

shots, and they swung so fast that they 
had practically no need of a fixed lead, 
even for long shots. They said, “Swing 
fast, and shoot just in front of the bird's 
head. That’s all the lead you need.” 
These men were deadly on ducks, but 
my observation was that, being market 
hunters who could not afford to waste 
ammunition, they accepted no shots at 
more than 40 yd. Of course, they gained 
lead through the rapidity of the swing 

All of us gain lead by swing, but not 
that much. If the known lead—the dis- 
tance covered by the mark before the 
shot can reach it—is 8 ft., we can usually 
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Reeves and Hemming 
run wild with 
OLT MATCH TARGET 


WOODSMAN 


When a brand new automatic pistol turns in 2 record breaking 
scores in its first match, there can be no doubt left in any shooter's 
mind but that the gun is RIGHT. 
At Detroit and at the Camp Perry National Matches the Match 
Target Woodsman hung up top notch scores with an ease that 
established it as America’s Number One .22 caliber target arm. 
No question about it — the new Woodsman is the leader in the 
.22 caliber field... a beautiful product, a Colt masterpiece — 
the .22 of .22's. Write today for full details... you'll begin makin 
better scores the day you start shooting this new “professional” 











30 Straight Tens 
by Harry Reeves 


At the Detroit Pre-Perry Pistol 
Tournament, Harry Reeves, De- 
troit Police, scored 30 consecutive 
tens with this new Match Target 
Woodsman. Getting a possible in 
the .22 Timed-Fire Match he ran 
out ten additional bulls for a 
miraculous 300 x 300. 


World’s Record 297 
by Al Hemming 


sting hot, Alfred Hemming, 
also of Detroit Police, burned up 
the national match course at the 
Detroit Matches with his new 
Woodsman scoring a spectacular 
297 with strings of 99-100-98. 
Unbeatable shooting and what a 
smashing victory for a new gun 
just ovt. 
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High Speed. 
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SPECIFICATIONS. Caliber .22 Long Rifle, regular and 
Heavy 612” tapered barrel. Straighter 
coved trigger with excess travel and backlash 
. Hand-finished action. Special sights with all 
adjustments on rear. Top of barrel, slide, and receiver 
stippled. Longer Walnut stocks. Blued finish. Magazine 
capacity 10 shots. Length over all 11°. Distance between 
sights 9144". Weight 36 ounces. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
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cut that lead to 4 ft. by speed of swing. 
This thing of calculating the speed of 
a duck as so many feet a second, then 
taking the shot time as so many frac- 
tions of a second, making the lead, say, 
16 ft., is just so much humbug. If any 
man tells me that he led a duck 16 to 
20 ft., I know that he can’t shoot and 
probably never will be able to shoot. I 
cannot specify the lead at just so many 
feet for such and such a duck at such 
and such a distance, because so much 
depends on the speed of swing. 

The fact is, we can be deceived about 


the amount of lead we are using. I 
took a Winchester 20 gauge pump gun 


recently, and sighted it on a target at 40 
yd., finding that the end of that barrel 
covered a good 2 ft. That means that, 
if I moved the barrel barely past the 
bird, I would have a lead of a good foot 
without any actual swing. Often you 
will have the barrel from three to a half 
dozen widths past the mark, and not 
consider that you are leading too much. 

Summed up, there are three things 
the shooter must learn before he can be 
consistently effective on birds: Himself, 
his gun, and the game. It’s a large order, 
and the only thing you can do about it 
is to practice as much as possible, and 


use your intelligence to discover, and 
then correct, your mistakes.—Chas. 
Askins 
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By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


(Continued from page 43) 


certainty of slow-fire—jerks, yanks, and 
snatches are certain roads to rifle-shoot- 
ing oblivion—for that particular match 
at least. 

In said time of 60 seconds, the shooter, 
standing at the ready, has to drop to the 
sitting position, arrange himself in a 
steady position to pour in his 10 shots, 
then has to fire five shots, reload the mag- 
azine, and fire five more. At the 300-yard 
stage, he has 10 seconds longer, but has 
to drop prone instead of sitting, has the 
same old 10-inch bullseye at 300 yards 
instead of 200, which takes much harder 
holding, more careful aim. 

And, having learned all these things, 
he next has to learn how to judge wind, 
and what effect changes of light have on 
his group. Because there is no more 
maddening thing in nature than a nifty 
6-inch, 10-shot group neatly placed just 
beside the bullseye, and counting just ten 
4's and not ten 5’s because it was not put 
in the right spot. 

A just fair breeze, not allowed for on 
the merry old wind gauge, will nudge an 
entire group just out of the black spot 
at 300 yards. A sudden change from 
bright sun to shade, as from a cloud, will 
move a group right out of the bullseye. 
The change in light direction, as from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., will change point of im- 
pact of what was a possible group in the 
morning to half or entirely out of the 


bull in the afternoon—with no change 
made in the sight setting from score to 
score. 

Most rapid-fire groups are remarkable 
in their small size—and in their damna- 
ble tendency to wander around the jolly 
old target from string to string. The 
small groups of 10 shots go to prove how 
much time the slow-fire shooter wastes 
with his poky, eye-straining aim when he 
has all the time he wants, using time 
when the wind may change on him and 
driving his coach to distraction if firing 
in a team match. 

Queerly enough, due to slight change 
in position, rapid-fire groups will often 
separate into a pair of small 5-shot 
groups, separated in some direction or 
other from each other. This spells the 
first 5 shots, then clip loading, then the 
second five. In the clip loading, the 
shooter changes position or his sling 
slacks up a bit—and the second 5 shots 
change their location on the paper. This 
slight change can loom very large indeed 
in the final score of a match. 

The small-bore rifle offers fine practice 
for rapid fire in the matter of squeezing 
her off within a short time limit. More 
rapid fire, less slow fire prone, would 
make our small-bore game a lot more ex- 
citing, and a lot more practical for the 
big rifle, for game, for war. And it would 
develop a lot of better shooters. The gun 
shark who cannot master rapid fire is 
just not an expert in the true sense. 


NEW-TYPE WEAVER MOUNT 


Weaver, of El Paso, Tex., new type 
mount of bridge form; one block on 
the receiver bridge in high-power rifles 
of Model 70 and 30S type; the other on 
barrel forward of receiver ring—“thread- 


Fives the shops of 'scope-maker W. R. 


ed hood” as the Britishers call it. Price 
slightly higher than the old side-bracket 
type, a bit more work to putting it on 
rifle. 

Also a bit more care and intelligence 
in the matter of drilling those holes for 
Putting the drill point 


the front block. 


clear through receiver side or bridge is 
not frowned upon in the best circles, but 
putting it through into the bore when 
drilling a barrel for ’scope blocks—espe- 
cially over the chamber which would 
make a nice, pressure gun of the rifle 
is considered a regrettable matter by all 
well-informed shooters. Such instance 
still lingers in the memory of famous 
shot T. K. Lee because the barrel was the 
finest one he had ever tried out. 

I know of another brother who didn’t 
figure out his speed and distance correct- 





ly and ventilated the bore just forward 
of the .22’s chamber. Not desiring to ir- 
ritate the owner, he put on the block 
just the same, cutting off the block screw 
just the right length to stop up the hole 


into the barrel. But, for some reason, the 
rifle never shot as it should—queer that 
it should not. 

New Weaver mount may be stronger 
for a big game rifle, but it does get away 
from the sweet simplicity of the side 
bracket which, with the removal of two 
coin-slot screws, leaves the gun innocent 
of ’scopes or their appurtenances, ap- 
pendages, or accessories, outside of two 
holes in the receiver wall. 


PRAIRIE-DOG 
CARTRIDGES 


S THE story comes to me, the boys 
A up in the Hardin, Mont., Rifle Club, 
had a very spirited meeting of the 
Hot Stove Chapter one night last spring, 
the subject of the debate being: “Re- 
solved what is the best durn .22 hull to 
use for killing small game,” or words to 
that effect. 
3ut, breaking one of the oldest rules 
of the Hot Stove Association, the boys 
decided really to try out the matter in- 
stead of just arguing about it. (They 
have since lost their charter in the Asso- 
ciation for their action.) 

The modus operandi of the test, may 
interest you. 

Five expert game and target shooters 
of the club were given 100 rounds of each 
of four brands. Here’s the layout for the 
trial 

Vance Rogers, heavyweight-barrel 52 
Winchester, with a 1%-in. 10X Fecker 
"scope. 

Dr. C. E. Ballard, standard-barrel 52 
Winchester, with a 1%-in. 10X Ballard 
Special ‘scope. 

C. E. Munn, Model 50 Ranger with a 
1%4-in. 8X ‘scope. 

Jens Kalberg, standard-barrel 52 Win- 
chester, with a 10X Super Target Spot. 

Archie McDonald, who fired all the 
above rifles. 

Each man was given 100 rounds of each 
of the following ammunitions: Winches- 
ter Staynless Super Speed hollow-points, 
Western Super-X hollow-points, Rem- 
ington Kleanbore Hi-Speed hollow-points, 
Peters Filmkote Rustless hollow-points. 

No shot was to be fired at more than 
100 yards or less than 25 feet, and all were 
to be made with a rest if possible, one 
man to act as observer while the other 
fired. Kills were considered as those 
prairie dogs that did not get in the hole, 
or which, in the opinion of the observer, 
were fatally hit. The test took 5 months. 
A careful record was kept and the results 
tabulated as follows: 

Average 
Hits Kills Cripples Range 


Winchester 462 380 82 73 yd. 
Western 439 361 78 64 yd. 
Remington 424 310 114 66 yd. 
Peters 399 326 73 62 yd. 


At this point, my old friends, Frank 
Kahrs, of Remington, and Bill Tewes, of 
Peters, will be holding down the button 
marked “stenographer” and wishing that 
she were a man so they could really write 
me as they feel. 

But, the figures are a bit misleading. 
They show Winchester a very fine car- 
tridge, but we know durn well that it is 
not so much hotter than the others as the 
test would indicate. The boys tested the 
four makes for accuracy at 50 yards. 
The difference, 10-shot groups at 50 yards, 
from poorest one to the best one was 7/16 
inch, or say 1 inch superiority at 100 

(Continued on page 53) 
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yards, which indicates a mean added va- 
riation from point of aim of about 1/3 
inch at 100 yards, a total variation of % 
inch either way from center of impact, 
against the poorest cartridge as com- 
pared with the best one, added, of course, 
to the natural variation of the best car- 
tridge, which would run about % inch 
“mean radius” from point of aim. 

This difference in accuracy is not going 
to account for 38 misses x 500 shots for 
one cartridge, and for 101 misses x 500 
shots for another cartridge—not on prai- 
rie dogs shot at less than 100 yards, but 
farther than 25 feet. It might account 
for such a difference if you were shoot- 
ing English sparrows. 

What the figures do seem to indicate 
is that the Remington form of hollow- 
point is less deadly than that of the Win- 
chester after you hit game, as shown by 
the 73 percent kills out of those hit, for 
Remington, and the 82 percent for all 
the others. 

The very complete test, for which the 
ambitious Hardin boys are to be thanked 
by the rest of us, is of more value as 
showing the high percentage of kills on 
such game as the “dogs” as compared 
with the actual hits. A percentage of 
nearly 80 percent over 1,724 dogs actually 
hit is very, very high, if we are to believe 
the lads who say that the .22 Long Rifle 
is not fit to use on anything larger than 
doe sparrows. I wonder if the fact that 
the Hardin test does not check with these 
pessimistic doubters con be due to the 
fact that the shooters » ere trained rifle- 
men with highly accurate rifles and pow- 
erful ’scope sights—and not merely hit 
or miss chaps with light guns and open 
sights. 

We can probably assume that a lot of 
the misses lay in the still high trajectory 
of the .22—-some 3 inches in passing over 
100 yards—and possibly due to wind, the 
Hi-Speed being a very wind-sensitive hull, 
due to its being just over sound velocity 
where air resistance increases with the 
fifth power of the velocity increase. 

Interesting to speculate on what would 
have happened had those five sharpshoot- 
ers been ensconced on a nice, steep hill 
with five Springfield bull guns, and ’scope 
sights, and plenty of ammunition on a 
certain Sunday in June of 1876, at a spot 
some 18 miles south of Hardin. Poor 
Custer could have swapped any two 
troops of his fated Seventh for the five 
men and then won the battle if only the 
hill had been so steep the Sioux could not 
ride over them. 


LATEST MARLIN 39 


HE only lever-action .22 repeater in 
Tite world. This rifle, with little 
change, including the latest “changed” 
model, has been made nigh onto 50 years, 
most popular in its takedown form, or 
97, changed for some fool reason to the 
meaningless factory-model Number 39. 
The Marlin ’97 was one of the first re- 
peating .22 rifles made to handle all three 
cartridges, Short, Long, Long Rifle, while 
its dumb business rival in the same town 
was making its most popular Model ’90 
to shoot only Shorts, or else Longs, but 
not both, and with no gun to shoot the 
far finer Long Rifle. 
This latest model on the dissecting ta- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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HAT a contrast between cumbersome, heavy boots 
and modern Hood Sportsman’s Footwear! 

Try on a pair of Hood Hunting Boots. See for yourself 
the Hood features which give utmost comfort! Lighter 
weight. Greater flexibility. No slipping and chafing. 
Waterproof up to the top! And a full-length sponge- 
cushion insole insulates against heat and cold. 

Ask men who have worn Hood Boots how well they 
stand up under the toughest going. You’ll find they’re 
real money-savers! Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 



















Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. OL-3 | 


Gentlemen: Please wane me a free copy of your 
valuable booklet, ‘“‘Trail Kinks.’ 
BAY MAME. 2. cccccccccccscccessccceseeccoceses 
Address. ....ccccccccccccccccsesesesese eoccces 
The Hood Lace Flexi- = FOO - Dealer’s MAME. ...cccccccccccsccccscccscsceses 
boot—12" and 16" 
heights. Also models DENS. o.o.5 tebe hbeeksead seinen none biation 
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SHOOT tor MEDALS 


| 
at home this winter | 


You can enjoy your guns right through 
the winter months by shooting for val- 
uable medals on your own home range 


Send for free information on how to win } 
qualification medals at home, and copy | 
| 
| 
| 











Best Results 


LET CROSBY 
TAN YOUR HIDE 


@ The equipment and experi- 
ence of the world's largest Tan- 
ners and Taxidermists will cost 
you no more—and satisfactory 
results are assured. 

d kind of animal hide or skin tanned 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, gar- 
ments, etc. Taxidermy and head mounting 
are among our specialties. We also 
make fur coats, fur and fur-lined 
robes and gloves. Send for catalog 


THE Cneeey | rheege pe FUR COMPANY 
756 Lake A . Rochester, N.Y. 


of our indoor program of rifle and pistol 
matches. For nine cents in stamps we'li 
also send copy of monthly magazine, 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
sively about guns of all kinds. 


National Rifle Association 
855 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


exclu- 
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T ‘man 7 AL ASK AN 214x High Power Rifle ‘Hunting Scope 

‘y & - @ Accurate shots at running game made possible 
by large 40 ft. diam. field. Amazing light gathering power of su- 
perior B.& L. lenses is a great advantage in low visibility. Easy to 
size up game specimen. Insures the best performance 
on a trip which might be 
spoiled byinferiorequip- 
ment. Unequalled value 
at $70, complete. Scope 
only, $45. Free folder. 




















LYMAN GUN 
SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. 
Middlefield, 
Conn. 









Quick Delivery— 


ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED < - 
Game season is here; Xmas is 

almost here; and a good assortment of Lefevers has just come “off 

the line.” Remember—quick delivery and “‘Who ever saw a broken 

Lefever?”’ 

Catalog of Game, Skeet, 


Lefever Arms 














Trap Guns—send 6c in stamps. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Outdoor sports are fun 
when you re snug and 
warm inacosy Brown's 
Beach Jacket. Howling 
wind or driving rain 
can’t get thru the tough 
elastic weave of this 
famous weatherproof fabric. New styles in 
coats, vests, and colorful zipper jackets. 
High collars, big roomy pockets, no belts 
or buttons to pull off (sturdy snap fasten- 
ers or zippers used instead). 


Coat with Collar 
Style 22 


Try on one at your dealer’s. See why out- 
doorsmen everywhere say these low priced 
garments are the best buy in warmth, wear 
and comfort. 

Send for FREE illustrated folder of Styles and Prices 


BROWNS BEACH JACKET CO. 


15 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Steer Hide 
SHELL CASES 


No. 20 Case holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give $ 50 
caliber. See your dealer or send 2 

3¢ for Sporting Goods catelog. + 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


LYMAN SIGHTS 














Easy tocover object 4 
with 1A 
aperture 
rear peep 
sight. 


$4.50 


Target shooters find No. 
48 micrometer rear 


sight best for high 
scores 


$13.00 


OOD «> OO 
Hooded target front sight, $2.50 


Send 10c for 60 page Catalog. YY 
Free Folder 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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it. So the boys changed 
it to one that could not 
drop out, but this did 
not solve the cleaning- 
rod problem. Now they 
provide means to lock 
the ejector limb back 
into its slot by a half- 
head screw when you 
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The new Marlin 39 A, with wider forestock and heavier barrel 


ble is another improvement of the few 
that Marlin has made on this 39. It could 
make some more, but, anyhow, it is an 
improvement. 

Items—a “beavertail’” forestock that is 
a bit longer than the old one, a bit heav- 
ier. Must have come off a very young 
beaver with the bottom of his tail entire- 
ly flat, but better than the old one. 

Item again—a round and heavier bar- 
rel, abandoning that quaint hang-over of 
American rifle making, the “octagon” or 
half-octagon barrel, at one time regard- 
ed about as a 16-cylinder V engine is now 
considered. 

Another item, a heavier, wider butt 
stock with somewhat improved butt plate 
and nearer correct pitch or angle of butt 
plate. Older rifle had quaint idea of “no 
pitch,” which means a long “toe” and 
short heel, beautifully designed to make 
rifle slip off shoulder in throwing down 
the lever. No lever-action rifle should 
have less than 2% inches of pitch. New 
model still needs a bit more. 

Weight of new model, 6%; pounds— 
weight of old one 6% pounds. Point of 
balance an inch forward in the new rifle, 
making for steady holding. 

Stock is too crooked, especially for the 
Marlin ‘scope with its antiquated type of 
mounting, high above barrel—also high 
above stock which is still more sad. A 
drop of 17% inches, comb, and 3 inches, 
heel, with metallic sights is a bit too 
much in itself. Put the Marlin ‘scope on 
the rifle, and the drop becomes about 2% 
inches, comb, and around 3% inches, 
heel, to which the only possible com- 
ment is—nuts. 

Grip is “pisto¥’ only by courtesy and 
looks, not practice; should be changed 
along with the stock drop. 

The ejector on this rifle has always 
been a source of grief, the first one being 
merely pushed into a slot in the receiver, 
a sort of steel wishbone, which fell out 
when you took out the bolt for cleaning. 
When you lost it, or forgot to replace it 
in assembling the rifle, and’ got 18 miles 
from home before you found it out, you 
probably acted like the iceman, who 
dropped the piece of ice on his foot and 
sat down and said religious words for 
quite a while. 

Also the ejector rubbed a nice, long 
strip off a brass or celluloid rod except 
when the rod got in first lick and broke 





want to clean the gun. 
As it is then covered 
with black muck and 
there is usually no 
screw driver handy, 
this also is not so hot. 
I prefer the old, loose 


type, with a _ spare 
available. With the 
scanty cleaning re- 


quired for the .22 with 
modern smokeless, 
rustless ammunition, 
it is about as safe and 
as easy to push a patch 
or two down the bore from the muzzle 
and then finish with an oily patch, if you 
like to clean the gun every time. Folks 
who use jointed rods with a break be- 
tween each joint, should not clean from 
the muzzle; in fact the rifle is better off 
with the normal fouling in it. 

This model 39 has one excellent feature, 
less valuable with the disappearance of 
black powder and Lesmok, the same be- 
ing that, when you take it down, its in- 
ternal economy is exposed to the public 
gaze. To clean and oil them, you can get 
at the operating parts of the rifle from 
main-spring bearing in hammer clear up 
to the rear end of the chamber. 

All in all, this is a very fine little rifle, 
fine handling, fine looking, smooth oper- 
ating, faster to the average man than any 
bolt, heavier than most repeaters, high 
magazine capacity. I started to shoot a 
"97 some 40 years ago, always preferred 
it to the repeaters then available to the 
public, which, to tell the truth, was not 
much of a choice. 


LIGHTER LOADS 


WHATZIS, whatzis—more confirma- 
tion of the fact which I have long sus- 
pected, the same being that I am a very 
smart faller, indeed. Particular instance, 
a little prophecy or guess I made in 
story on our new Army rifle in October 
Ovutpoor Lire, in which I that I 
would not be surprised to find the new 
Garand woufd fire from heat of the 
chamber after a long burst of rapid fire, 
then allowed to remain loaded. An old 
trick with air-cooled guns that close 
between shots. 

Now authentic report from visitor who 
had the inside track at Springfield Arm- 
ory and tried new gun out, to effect that, 
after about 40 rounds rapid fire, the rifle 
would then fire the cartridge in the cham- 
ber from chamber heat, after standing 
for a bit. As it would then reload itself, 
if shells in magazine, question is, how 
long would this sort of thing go on? 
Sounds most interesting, does it not? 


said 


Most any old rifle shot will tell you that 
it is good form to point your rifle at your 
own target. But, at Perry one day, I saw 
50 men pointing their rifles at their neigh- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS FISH’ TAN HIDES: MAKE NOVELTIES 











NEW SIMPLE METHODS 


iave FUN mounting your own troph ies Make 
ue INEY mounting for others. he 7 clearly 
n, new books (profusely ill ustrates d, 40,000 
,) start you mounting first day ew simple 
ois make Taxidermy easy as A.B.C's 
n by noted Taxide rmist Enthusiastically 





1 ~— 
raised by thousands Formerly $15.00, NOW $1 
s for all 7 BOOKS and postage. 


MONEY BAC man $1 plus postaue Al 


man $1 plus P 

7 Books sent at once—nothing m 

not 100% satisfied, return in 10 days and your dol 
ur will be cheerfully refunded. Don’t delay. Rush 
y ur $1 TODAY for this amazing bargain. Hurry! 


Schmidt t Taxidermy | System, Dept. A- 12, Memphis, T« Tenn. 


don’t WORRY 


Why putup with years of 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous appli- 
ance permits theopening 
toclose, yet holds reduc- 
ible rupture securely, 
com fortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. Light, 
neat-fitting. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, 
and proof of results. Correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY _454-A State St., Marshall, Mich. 
YOUR OWN 


SKINS, 


AT LASTI With Elwood’s genuine 
MROME-TAN you can tan all kinds of furs 
and make valuable LEATHER for harness, 
belts, laces, etc. Remarkable simplified home 
oretems ess tans cow-hid h 

Economical, > or te wen "MAKE Money 
Tannin Fopae re Mg ‘1 We show you how 
ieospeetions on use of KROME-TAN. feider and 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO, Det. ¢ 8 Omaha, Nebr. 
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NICHOLS' 
Improved 


Snow Shoes Sea 


a Made for hard wear and long life. Selected quality white ash 

used, seasoned to positively prevent warping. Fillin ng made 

from best hide: sagging prevented by non-use of chemicals in 

hair removal y hen ordering give your weight for proper size 

en's Sizes $7 Women s Sizes $ O—Boy’s Sizes $5.90 
New OR 4 Catalog 

69 Main St. 


R. c. migitors C varsemain St. 
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Send Stamp for Bargains in Guns, 
opes, Sights, Reloading Tools, Sleeping 
ags. A- . Ge vt. Slings 50c, Swivels 35¢ 
FISHERMEN! Send Stamp for Fishing Tackle Cata- 
log. Send Stamp, Free Camera List. Send Stamp, Free SME 
Catalog.Gan Clabs' Send l0c for Medal-Award Catalog 


J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-J, Seattie, Wn. 


WHITTLIN 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea for 
sportsmen. A new kit con- 
taining enough material 
for carving two of these 
quaint wooden Sea Cap- 
tains, with complete step- 
by-step instructions. The 
wood blocks supplied are 
already shaped to the ap- 
proximate outline. A spe- 
cial wood carving knife, 
sharpening stone,and paints 
are included. These hand 
carved figures are just the 
thing for your unting 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Send 
only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 128 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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bors’ targets and not getting called for it, 
either. Reason—a four-point wind was 
blowing across the 1000-yard range. This 
means that, to offset this wind force, each 
rifle hitting the bull it was supposed to 
hit, was actually pointed upwind some 
13 feet or at the target next door. So 
there is a difference between where a 
rifle is aimed and where it is pointed! 

Two shooters in one match put .30/06 
cartridges into .300 Magnum match rifles. 
The medicos said they would be all right 
with two or three anti-tetanus shots, and 
not to take off the bandages for a few 
days. 
o . o 

I guess I’d better write this myself, 
some other version might be inaccurate. 
Party by the name Dr. Fred Fitzgerald, 
famous bird shot in southern California, 
had shot traps to a certain extent, came 
out as a novice in our Novet Skeet Tour- 
nament. I introduced him to one Jim 
Smith of our club, another reformed trap- 
shooter and a very tough old bird indeed 

saying to him that Dr. Fitzgerald was 
just another of those damn’ trapshooters 
but we might be able to make a skeet 
shot out of him. I knew this would irri- 
tate Mister Smith no end. Then Dr. Fitz- 
gerald went out—the first time he had 
seen a skeet field—and, before he had 
even seen a round of skeet, broke 22 x 25 
for his first round. Mister Smith seemed 
to think this was very funny indeed, 
after my crack about trapshooters. Due, 
of course, to my fine coaching, but I got 
no credit for all that. 


. . . 

Says Elmer McConnell: “Pulled the 
second barrel, heard a click that sounded 
like a misfire, broke the gun, ejected 
shells, stuffed in two more, was just go- 
ing to fire when some sixth sense told me 
I'd better look again in spite of the crows 
flying around me. Lot of unburned pow- 
der trickled back into the action, I could 
see no light when I looked through the 
gun, got a long cane, punched out the 
shot charge lodged, wads and all, about 
three inches from chamber. Old Lady 
Luck had her eye on me that day. Shell 
was out of a brand-new box of Blank 
make. Hope I haven’t bored you.” Elmer 
still has both hands—if you want to make 
sure you keep yours stop, look, and listen 
whenever anything queer—misfire or 
whatnot happens during your shooting. 
Ten seconds’ time is cheap insurance 
against 25 years of regret. 


“Just read your bunk about the new 
Heavy Woodsman,” says pizzle shootah 
Sam Mansfield of Tucson, Ariz.—just an 
old palsy walsy. “Fine gun, but the sharp 
edges of those grips below the housing 
are something unbelievable for Colt to 
put out. One’s hand is literally marked 
as though cut by those sharp edges. I 
had a woodworker here fit a small block 
of walnut into the opening and the grip 
is an entirely different proposition now. 
I improved my scores 10 percent with the 
heavy Colt .22 revolver and 6 percent 
over those made with the short Woods- 
man; scores over the police course run 
280 to 290.” 

Sam must hold gun with different grip 
from any of our social set, pull more with 
tip of finger. Gun has worked remarkable 
improvement for me also, hit target 7 
times out of 10 shots not very long ago. 
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for a gun like this! 


You can’t fool old Santa. He has been 
delivering Hunter-made Guns at Christ- 
mas time for fifty years—guns promis- 
ing their owners many happy seasons 
of hunting and skeet and trap-shoot- 
ing. They are the hits of any season— 
super-hits at holiday time. 


L. ©. SMITH GUNS 
The Choice of Champions 
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weight models that never shoot 
with all working parts 
of Chrome Vanadium Steel— 
offering the Hunter One- 
Trigger, L. C. Smith Rotary 
Bolt, Automatic Ejector, 
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Chrome Vanadium Steel. 12 Gy outstanding 
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bre. Compare this gun with 


any selling around $95 
thirty dollars. It’sonly 


The Gun That “Can Take It’’ 


$43.20 


6 ially built for a heavy load 
but handles fast. Irs L. C. Smith 
Rotary Bolt prevents it from shoot- 


ing loose. A perfectly balanced gun. 
All working parts of $30.5 
Ales i ise He 

ener % FREE! <<: 1 today for beauti- 
if e fully illustrated, full- 


ae a color catalog. It's roe! Paste cous 
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Hunter Arms Co., Inc., Dept. L128, 
Fulton, N.Y Western Repre- 
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Like to 
Hunt in 


G ET the real hunt- 
7 ing fit, comfort 
and protection of 
Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes, from the 
upper Mohawk Val- 
ley. Made of Gen- 
uine Duxbak fab- 
ric-—**Sheds water 
likeaduck’sback.’’ 
Styled and tailored 
by America’s lead- 
ing hunting clothes 






specialists Full 
choice in coats 
regular patented 


Pakbak, Norfolk 
duck hunting and 
sleeveless Four 
styles in pants 

all made short, medium and long in same waist- 


band sizes. Shell vests, hat-caps, caps, leggings 
Up-to-datestyle without extremes. Moderate prices 
The hunter above is wearing Duxbak Style 10 


Coat. Style 72 Maat Pants, Style F Hat-cap. 
New light-weight outfit for Southern quail hunt- 


ing, of rain-proofed airplane cloth Coat double 
throughou it except under sleeves, with large blood- 
proof game pocket, only 1 lb. 7 oz 

Regular styles also in special fabrics: imported 
moleskin, doeskir suede cloth, corduroy, gabar- 
dine, all rainproofed 

Extra low cost. lots of service. right styles. in 
Army, Mohawk and Shelter duck-—-some special 
styles in ct 

Ask your dealer for genuine, trade-marked Dux- 
bak Clothe Buy them for Christmas Gifts. 


TRADE MARK 





822 Noyes Street, Utica, New York 
Send me FREE your latest Style Book of all Duxbak-made 
Hunting Clothes 
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| WATERPROOF Your Leather 


Snowshoe waterproofs, keeps pliable, prolongs life of leather. Stain- 
1, pleasant odor, Polish shoes after simple application 
3-02. 2$c, 7-07. $0c, Satisfaction gi ara steed 
vowshoe Labs. Box 1022-O, Portland, Ore 
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LEICA, GRAFLEX x11’, 48 pages, 106 illustra- 
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them chuckling in he-man fashion. 

The fog was getting thicker and the 
light poorer every minute. There was 
no time to lose. By taking advantage of 
every bit of cover, I moved to a log about 
fifty yards from the flock. I waited a 
couple of minutes to get my nerves 
settled and select a suitable target. Soon 
a big gobbler hopped on a stump. On 
this perch, he looked as big as an 
ostrich. Another turkey was walking a 
log a few feet away. Holding my breath, 
I pulled the trigger when my sights were 
aligned on the big fellow. As the rifle 
fired, I switched the sights to the one on 
the log, seeing the big fellow fall from 
the stump in a shower of feathers. At 
the first shot, all the turkeys stopped as 
though turned to stone. My second shot 
rang out, the big turkey on the log 
toppled off, and the cyclonic whirring 
of many wings filled the air. As I ran 
forward to retrieve my two prizes, the 
first one jumped up and took to his 
wings. I fired as he rose, but the ball 
went wild. Before I could recover my 
senses, the big fellow had disappeared in 
the fog, though he left many feathers on 
the ground. The other remained where 
he had fallen, a fat young gobbler 
weighing sixteen pounds. 


N MY way to the cabin, I saw the 

footprints of a huge, old soltero in 
the mud. He preceded me down the 
trail for half a mile before he branched 
off on a side trail that led to a valley. The 
tracks were extremely fresh, so I decided 
the best bet lay in going farther down 
the trail and waiting for him. When I 
had been in position about fifteen min- 
utes, I saw a huge rapidly gliding ghost 
coming uphill, some fifty yards away. 

This time I brought the rifle to firing 
position, and covered the junction of 
the two trails. As the gobbler came into 
the opening, I fired, but failed to notice 
that he had sprung into the air and was 
now flying. My bullet crashed harm- 
lessly into a rock a foot below the fast- 
moving gobbler while he disappeared 
from view behind a cedar bush, then 
into the fog. He had never seen me or 
suspected my presence. He was ready 
to fly to his roost and chose that moment 
to start. 

Picture making alone is no simple 
task in turkey hunting. The birds are 
so keen of hearing that the click or 
even the cocking of a shutter will send 
them running. Usually, there is no time to 
make exact calculations as to light and 
distance, and set all the gadgets. The 
picture chance lasts a few seconds only, 
at best. Only once have I been able to 
make two pictures of a wild turkey be- 
fore he disappeared. All this means 
that you must trust a lot in luck, and 
hope for the best. 

Another trouble in shooting turkeys 
with the camera is their liking for the 
dense shadows and the edge of woods. 
They do not stray very far from cover. 
They blend well with the landscape. It 
is a lucky chance, indeed, that finds a 
turkey in the open light with a suitable 
background. After days of waiting, I 
once got the picture of a huge gobbler. 
He was about forty feet away and was 
perfectly visible to me, but the camera 
showed that he was quite well-camou- 
flaged. Another time, I hired two Mexi- 
can boys to drive a fence for me, and get 
the turkeys within camera range. The 
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birds stopped in the shade of a big tree 
and seemed to melt into the surround- 
ings, so completely did they blend with 
the light, shadow, and grass. 

I try to keep the shutter speed and the 
diaphragm opening in mind all the time 
when camera hunting. Then I estimate 
distance. I have never had time to focus 
by use of the ground-glass back. In gen- 
eral, I find that a speed of 1/50 second, a 
stop opening of F/8, and a set distance 
of fifty feet give good results on bright 
days for quick snaps along the edge of 
woods and in shadows. Of course, the 
camera is always equipped with a lens 
shade and with a filter on sunny days. If 
the bird is in the sun, or bright light, the 
stop opening is reduced to F/1l1. When 
a moving shot is expected a stop of F/5.6 
is used and a speed of 1/100 second, 
which is fast enough for any situation, 
except a running or flying turkey. Shad- 
ows and woods make it quite difficult to 
guess the light. Turkeys melt from 
sight with surprising quickness. The 
best I have ever been able to do is to 
shoot as soon as there was a half 
chance of getting a picture. Wild tur- 
keys won't stop for retakes. 

Late one afternoon, I hid in some 
bushes on a slope from which I could 
overlook a canyon which turkeys were 
accustomed to use for a roosting place. 
Sundown came but no turkeys. Dusk 
came. Darkness rolled across the Texas 
hills. With darkness, came the whistling 
of huge wings and sound of heavy 
bodies landing in trees. Soon fully thirty 
had landed. I moved closer and could 
hear them jumping from limb to limb 
to get a roost to their liking. The strong, 
rank odor of hot, moist feathers filled the 
air. The chuckles of the roosting birds 
gave the wild canyon a homy aspect. I 
stayed in place until the moon came up 
and I could locate the main roost. Then 
I slipped away to the cabin. Before the 
glowing fire that night, my hunting 
partner, Jones, and I made elaborate 
plans for the attack. 

Long before daylight, Jones and I were 
in position near the roost. The shuffling 
of the turkeys became more pronounced 
as the east became gray, then red, and 
finally silver. One by one, the turkeys 
began to sail away to a hill a quarter 
of a mile away. Finally, we located two 
big gobblers. It was the work of a second 
to decide which bird belonged to each 
of us, then to bring them down. With 
our shots, the rest of the flock crashed 
away through the trees. 


OON we could hear turkeys yelping 

on the hillside. We crawled as close 
as possible, and Jones began to call with 
a small cedar horn. He was so expert 
with this that I found myself turning to 
see if a turkey had slipped up behind 
us. In half an hour, Jones called a 
gobbler to within shooting distance and 
collected him. With this shot, the tur- 
keys dispersed and we did not see that 
flock again that year. 

During the weeks that we had hunted 
the ranch we had seen an old soltero 
several times, always to be outwitted or 
outlucked by him. We named him “Old 
Goldie” from the golden ‘glint of his 
feathers in the sun. However, I found 
that almost every afternoon he moved 
along the rim rock of a small canyon, 
where acorns were to be found in pro- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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fusion. I constructed a little blind from 
which I could see the opposite side of 


the canyon, 150 yards away, and settled 
down to wait. Hours passed before there 
was any sign of Old Goldie. Then I 
heard a faint chuckle drift down the 
canyon. Half an hour later, I caught 
sight of a huge bird scratching for 
acorns on the rim rock. He advanced 


slowly, but was always hidden. 

Fifty yards farther down the canyon 
walls, a bare limestone bowlder stood 
whitish in the sun, full across Old 
Goldie’s path. When he reached it, he 
hopped on top to survey the country. At 
that instant, my Winchester spoke, and 
the huge old gobbler toppled off the cliff. 
I marked the spot as best I could, then 
hastened to climb the opposite brush- 
lined face of the canyon wall. When I 
got to where I expected to find the tur- 
key, there was nothing. I searched the 
side of the hill but couldn’t find him. 

By this time, the sun was sinking rap- 
idly. I tied my handkerchief to a bush 
where I could see it from the blind. 
Down I crashed through the bushes, and 
climbed the rock-strewn, brushy hillside 
to the blind. There, to my relief, I saw 
that my handkerchief was nearly fifty 
yards from the bowlder on which Old 
Goldie had stood. A second bowlder at 
the handkerchief nearly matched the 
one from which the gobbler had fallen. 
I retrieved my handkerchief and made 
my way up the rim rock, eased over the 
edge, and followed a trail of feathers 
several yards below to where the big 
turkey was lying. 

Old Goldie weighed twenty-eight 
pounds at the cabin and twenty pounds 
when dressed and ready for the oven. He 
was truly a magnificent bird. That gob- 
bler ended our hunt for the year, and was 
the climax to the most thrilling twenty- 
four hours of sport I have ever had. 


How Much Do You Know? 


ANSWERS 
1. .22 caliber. 
2. No. 
3. It will hit to the left. 
4. It will hit low and a little to the right. 

5. The choke is the diameter of the 
barrel at the muzzle compared with the 
diameter of the barrel tube. 

6. Opossum. 

7. Carp. 

8. Brown trout. 

9. A stiff pole, supported at an angle 
over a camp fire, with stubs or notches 
to hold kettles. 

10. Starling, English sparrow. 

|. Striped bass. 


12. Bait rod, above; fly rod, below. 


13. No snells to wear out. Can be 
used over and over again. 
14. Rorqual, or blue whale. Attains a 


known length of 103 ft. 

15. The part of the stock under the 
barrel, forward of the trigger guard. 

16. Any of several transverse timbers 
secured to the sternpost of a boat. 

17. One of the outside planks or plates 
next the keel of a boat. 

18. A crosswise rower's seat in a boat. 

19. To make fast the load on a pack 
horse or mule. 

20. Getting the legal limit of fish or 
game. 
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Other scopes, $8.25 to $36 with Type B Mount; 
Type T Mount. 
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$5.50 


Here’s a mount that’s as strong as if machined from the 
solid metal of the gun itself! Extremely simple—no joints 
to work 
tremely sturdy—no excess weight. 


Illustration: Model 330 Scope, Ne 


loose—extremely low, ex- 
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through Federal Licensed Retailer 
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New models A, D & E, with longer 
grip, adj. rear sight & slide lock, $28.50, 
535,$40. Orig. models B & C, $20. All for 
iber rimfire. Send for folder. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Feather! 


Why carry acannon? Take a Featherlight Ithaca Repeater. 


ight! 


Only 


6 lbs. in 16 ga. and only 64 Ibs. in 12 ga. (and every gun prooftested). 
Also Skeet and Trap Repeaters with Ithaca’s exclusive rampless ventilated rib. 


Send 10c in stamps for catalog of Repeaters and Doubles. 


ITHACA GUN CoO., INC. BOX 10 





ITHACA, N.Y. 














BRIDGE TYPE 


Endorsed by leading arms and scope mar 
facturers as the 
mount obtainable. 


Prices $20 and up. 


For most sporting rifles. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 





simplest and most reliable 






JUNIOR 


At last really high-class mount at a price 
ithin reach of everyone For Weaver and 
opes containing internal elevation ad- 

Extremely low, rigid, simple, and 
Prices $8 and $10. 
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Make your favorite gun equivalent 
to nine guns with Super Poly Choke. 
Have all degrees of choke available 
at your finger tips. We furnish spe- 
cial packing carton for your barrel 
and pay transportation charges both 
ways anywhere in the United States. 
Send now for important 16 page 
booklet, fully illustrated, containing 
facts every hunter should know 
about the choke- 
boring in his gun. 


Poly Choke Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Taggart Brothers 
Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Distributors 
Allcock-Laight & 
Westwood Co., Ltd. 
230 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
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even a foot this side of it, and throw with 
a long, strong cast, following through 
as you would with a golf club, instead 
of permitting your hand to stop sudden- 
ly. If you hit him, take a turn around 
the bow or fasten the line in the painter 
ring, and go to the stern, grasping an 
oar with which to steer. Great waves 
will boil out from under your speeding 
bow, and you will take the turns in the 
channel with exciting speed. After a 
time, the shark will slow down. 

If he remains dormant for a long time, 
work the boat up on the line, keeping a 
wary eye for some sudden move. He may 
do anything, either resume his mad 
course or circle about as a preliminary to 
a charge. If he charges, stand to your 
gun and let him have it when his head 
comes to the surface. Apparently there 
is no shocking power to the bullet unless 
it strikes the brain, which is very small, 
lying in a central line just above the 


eyes. 


REMEMBER one encounter off Key 

Largo with a shark that threatened to 
get out of hand. I had been bonefishing 
with Wally Baker, and, as the tide re- 
ceded, we decided to change our position. 
As we poled over the flats, Wally saw a 
large shark swimming leisurely along. 
We started in pursuit. 

While Wally prepared the harpoon, I 
manned the oar, pushing across the flats 
after our prey. We were fifty feet from 
the shark when the great tail swirled in 
the water and the fish shot forward. 
After a 100-yard sprint, he resumed his 
leisurely pace, and we managed to creep 
up on him. 

Wally went into action. The harpoon 
whistled through the air and missed. It 
had been too long a throw to be accurate. 
As the iron struck the water, the shark 
was off in a boil of foam. I followed, 
shoving our light, cedar boat as fast as I 
could. It was a long chase, and my 
breath came in gasps. Suddenly the 
shark turned at right angles, and Wally 
tried another cast. This time the heavy 
grains struck him hard just under the 
big dorsal fin. 

Wally made the line fast about the 
bow, and we were off with the waves 
boiling under the bow. The shark 
headed for a deep channel, intent on 
reaching the open sea. Then, for no ap- 
parent reason, the shark turned and 
headed out again over the flats. The 
rope whipped taut, and the boat spun 


about so suddenly that we shipped water. 


We straightened out, but our speed soon 
began to diminish, and, finally, we lost 
all headway. 

Wally moved into the bow and began 
to catch up on the line. He had re- 
trieved about forty feet of it when the 
shark described a wide circle, and came 
directly for the boat. The water bulged 
up in front of his nose, his dorsal fin 
zipped through the surface like a taut 
rope, while his tail lashed the water into 
sweeping eddies of foam. 

I was standing when he struck the side 
of the boat, directly in front of me, and 
the shock almost threw me backward 
into the water. Wally grasped an oar 
and made a futile swipe at the great, 
flat head. I drew my revolver and fired 
the entire cylinder into his forehead, but 
failed to halt the savage attack. Wally 
landed a terrific blow on the creature's 
skull, but the shark seemed not to 


notice it. The surface of the water was 
covered with large, cedar splinters, and 
I began to doubt our ability to stop the 
brute. 

Reloading my revolver, I began to fire 
with more care. The fourth bullet found 
its mark. The great tail lashed out feebly, 
the head, with its rows of gleaming 
teeth, sank, and a thin streak of blood 
curled upward through the water. A 
convulsive shiver, and the great, twelve- 
foot body lay motionless on the bottom. 

Wally wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head, and I sank down weakly in the 
stern seat. After smoking a cigarette, 
we looked over the damage. The corner 
of the stern had been completely bitten 
away, while the planking on the star- 
board side had been chewed and splin- 
tered. 

When you’ve had enough sport with 
the sharks, you'll probably be ready for 
something less strenuous. If so, delve 
into the fish box and bring forth a sur- 
face plug—a red-and-white is a good 
choice. Pole over to where the blue be- 
side the mangroves indicates deep water. 
Cast your plug under the leaning 
branches, and retrieve it in a succession 
of short jerks which make the plug 
“plop” on the surface. Allow it to re- 
main motionless for a second after each 
pull. If there are small tarpon there, 
they will usually fall for this lure. 

The first indication of tarpon will be 
a terrific yank on the line. You respond 
to this with a twitch of the wrist. The 
whole surface of the water then up- 
heaves and, out of the spray and foam, 
shoots a great silvery body, jaws agape, 
fins distended. He is likely to hurl him- 
self into the mangrove branches and 
come crashing down in a shower of 
twigs and leaves. If this happens, you 
may look for your plug on some shat- 
tered branch where the line is hopelessly 
twisted. 

Schools of tarpon frequently may be 
found in deep, narrow channels that 
thread the numerous small keys. The 
entrance of these channels is frequently 
obscure and difficult to find. It may 
even be necessary to push your boat 
past the interlacing branches of the 


mangroves, but once you've done so, 
long, twisting lagoons will meet your 
eye. 


OOKING down through the still, clear 

water, you will see numerous snap- 
pers and, perhaps, the long, racy body of 
a snook or robalo. Don’t be surprised 
if you fail to discover tarpon immediate- 
ly. Wait quietly in the boat, and keep a 
watchful eye on the shadowed water be- 
neath the mangroves. Tarpon schools 
move in a steady patrol, rarely staying 
in one place, and, in a few minutes, you 
will discern the sinuous bodies gliding 
through the water. 

Cast well ahead of the advancing 
school and allow the lure to lie motion- 
less. When the school is within a few 
feet of it, twitch the line violently. The 
plug will give a spasmodic lurch in re- 
sponse, and, in all probability, a tarpon 
will make a rush for it. The rest is up 
to you. , 

When you leave the hidden channel, 
proceed along the edge of the key. Al- 
ways select the shady side for this, as the 
fish prefer the cool shadows to the sun- 
heated water. Cast as close to the en- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Keys 
for Sport Fishing 


(Continued from page 58) 
twined roots as possible and retrieve 
your lure with short jerks. Such spots 
are likely places for snook, and a fifteen- 
pound fish of this species is worth any 
man’s time. Snook will take your bait 
with a savage rush and go into the air 
time after time, until you wonder if the 
acrobatics will ever end. When you 
have this shovel-faced warrior finally 
licked and in the boat, he will remind 
you of the striped bass, although he has 
but one stripe down his side. Along 
his gill covers are three ridges of razor- 
sharp bone. Beware of this when un- 
hooking him or you may find yourself in 
need of a physician. 

Again, you may be fishing along the 
keys when a long, lean arrow shoots out 
from beneath some root. There is a jar, 
a tremendous splash, and the reel be- 
gins to scream. You wonder what is on 
the end of the line. Then a snakelike 
form soars into the air, and you have a 
momentary glimpse of the silver body 
with black spots and teeth like a 
crocodile—a barracuda. The rod bends 
to a sustained rush, and your forearm 
aches with the strain. The fish cuts out 
from the deep water and heads across 
the flats, a ripple of foam in front of his 
nose. With but a few yards left on your 
reel, you finally turn him only to have 
him go into the air again, lashing his 
bony head in fury. At last his strength 
wanes, and you lead him alongside. If 
you have a club handy, swat him on the 
head or shoot him with your revolver. 
Otherwise when you get him in the boat, 
he may not like you and will bury his 
teeth in your leg. 

If you’re the kind of man who likes a 
variety of game fish in waters that are 
uncrowded by other anglers, you'll enjoy 
fishing the flats. You can fish all day 
and never see another angler. 

Such fishing is not for the tired busi- 
ness man who comes to Florida for a 
rest. For him is reserved the Gulf 
Stream and the reefs, where he may lie 
back in an easy chair, have his hook 
baited for him, his glass refilled when oc- 
casion demands. If he has strength to 
turn a reel handle, he will have fish and 
photographs to show his friends back 
home, but he won’t have the excitement 
and the variety of sport which come to 
the angler who poles out over the flats 
when the tide begins to flood and the 
fighting fish come in to feed. 


Keeping Them on Farm 


T A recent meeting of the Institute 
A of Rural Affairs, held at Blacks- 
burg, Va., discussions suggested an 
answer to the question posed in the pop- 
ular post-war song, “How You Gonna 
Keep 'Em Down on the Farm?” The 
meeting was reported in “Virginia Wild- 
life,” which comments, “Virginia is los- 
ing a large share of her most energetic 
farm youths to other states, principally 
because they find life at home either un- 
interesting, or lacking in opportunity.” 
Wildlife, it was said, contributes much 
to farm living because of its esthetic 
and recreational value. The farm boy 
who learns early to love the outdoors, be- 
cause of the enjoyment he receives from 
hunting, fishing, and observing nature, 
is often content to remain on the farm 
and develop the opportunities the land 
affords. 
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Hiawatha'’s Chickens 


(Continued from page 15) 


trail. I worked deeper into the woods, 
away from the river, and slowed down 
for Jim to swing my way. And there, 
alone, without the dogs, I walked into a 
covey of seven grouse. 

I saw the first one out of the tail of 
my eye as it ran the length of a fallen 
log. At the end of the log, it took off, 
straight through a tangle of young 
maple undergrowth. I dug my heels 
into the wet moss and pivoted. At the 
sharp smash of the 20, the bird went 
spinning down. 


VEN as I marked it, motion caught 

my eye again, in front of me, and, in 
the same flash, more motion away to 
my left. Two more grouse on logs, the 
one running, the other walking, stately 
and slowly. The runner, ahead of me, 
left his log on the wing and I missed, 
tried and missed again, and then he 
was completely out of sight in the tan- 
gled brush. 

I had to reload then, and the log 
walker taxied for three or four quick, 
nervous steps, and was up with a roar 
that sent wet leaves eddying off the 
log. I missed him cleanly twice, then 
he put a thick spruce between us and 
kept it there. 

I stood quiet for a half minute, getting 
my breath, and waiting for Patch to 
come up and retrieve my first bird. 
Then I decided I'd do that for myself. 
I hadn’t taken three steps when two 
grouse burst out of the ferns twenty 
feet in front of me. I let the recoil 
drive the gun back to my shoulder, but, 
for all my haste, the first. bird faltered 
and suddenly pitched headlong into a 
balsam tangle. 

I stood there with an empty gun and 
watched the second twist off through 
the trees. 

Patch came racing up two or three 
seconds after that, rattled by my broad- 
side, but, at Jim’s sharp order, he went 
into the maple thicket to look for my 
dead bird. 

He found it without trouble, brought 
it back, and slammed into the balsams 
after the other, with Betty at his heels. 
They found nothing, and Jim and I 
moved in to give a hand. 

I was in the very heart of the balsam 
stand, with water dripping down my 
neck from a thousand needles, when I 
heard the merest flutter of wings. No 
thundering roar. No _heart-stopping 
ruffle. A stealthy whisper, and it came 
from overhead. I glanced aloft in time 
to see my bird tilt out of a thick balsam 
top, twist around it as silently as a 
gray ghost, and go slanting off into the 
deeper timber. 

We moved into a clearing and waited 
till Ralph came up. He had two birds. 
The three of us sat down for a smoke, 
and mapped out the remainder of our 
campaign. 

From the old McNerney clearing, a 
dim trail leads back west into the 
swamps and heavy timber. Blazed and 
faint-heartedly brushed out by deer 
hunters a few years back, it is heavily 
grown up with young maple, alders, 
brakes, and loses itself in wet bogs, and 
spruce, and cedar tangles. But there 
are open places, with tall grass along 
the margin of the thickets, and we 
reasoned it would be good bird country 
at that time of day. It would be hard to 
keep Patch in sight in the thick brush, 


so Jim belled him—much to the old dog’s 
disgust. 

We walked into no more big coveys 
and the shooting was spotty. But in 
the first mile along the trail, keeping 
out of the thickest of the cover and 
letting the dogs work the brush on 
either side, we found six birds and gave 
a fair account of ourselves. 

3etty stayed close to Patch. That 
way we could keep contact with both 


dogs. When the bell stopped, we knew 
it was time to work into the wet 
thickets. 


We worked back to where the trail 
began to grow too dim to follow. Our 
watches warned us it was time to head 
toward the river. Just then Patch 
crossed an open place ahead of us, 
jerked half around, and made a stand at 
the edge of a clump of alders. 

It looked wet there for grouse, and 
Jim walked ahead with his guard down. 
He was thinking woodcock. When he 
was within a dozen feet of the bird, it 
took off like a rocket and came straight 
for Jim at hat level, flying like a cannon- 
ball. Jim went half to his knees to get 
out of the way. He was swinging on the 
bird as he ducked, but it upset his aim 
and he missed, and missed again. I 
wrenched around and waited. Forty 
yards away, the grouse streaked like 
a comet across a little open lane be- 
tween two balsam tops. 

The charge of chilled nines cut his 
struts, and he barrel-rolled down. I 
know no thrill in bird hunting to match 
that of seeing a grouse stopped a long 
way off in headlong, hurtling flight; 
no music sweeter than that faint ruffle 
of wings, beating out a final tattoo on 
the brown leaves and moss. 

Jim sent Patch to fetch. Then we 
saw Betty, in a thicket of young maples 
on a ridge, stanch as a rock, looking 
down her nose at a bird hardly more 
than arm’s length in front of her, trem- 
bling with the strong smell of grouse in 
her delicate nose. 

Jim motioned me in. I was at the 
edge of the thicket when the bird lifted. 
It flew no more than fifty feet. Just as 
I threw my shot, it checked in full 
flight, swerved into a thick spruce top, 
and alighted on a high limb as if nothing 
had happened. I was leading it so far 
that I sent my pattern wide on the 
other side of the tree. 


T THE shot, the grouse tilted out of 

the spruce in a hurry. On my right, 
Ralph’s double loosed a_ one-syllable 
salvo, and the bird collapsed. 

Betty brought that one in, and we 
voted to follow the hard-wood ridges 
back to the river. We tramped the 
whole way and never saw a grouse, but 
nobody felt like complaining. We were 
sitting in the deer camp when Joe 
wheeled the Betty B in to the landing, 
and I'll lay a bet there weren’t three 
more contented bird hunters in the Lake 
Superior country that afternoon, or two 
happier dogs. 

“Seems to me,” Ralph commented, 
“that Longfellow said something about 
these Tahquamenon birds. I sort of 
remember he called ‘em’ Hiawatha’s 
chickens.” 

“Chickens, my eye!” Jim_ snorted. 
“They're thunderbolts; that’s what they 
are. Why, they’ve even got rockets in 
their tails!” 
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More Fish Than Scenery 


(Continued from page 37) 


one! He played it carefully and soon 
reeled it up to the side of the boat. With 
an expert lunge, he gilled it and lifted it 
triumphantly aboard. A large-mouthed 
bronze-back, about two pounds! 

“Who said I wouldn’t get anything but 
scenery on this trip?” he demanded. 

Naturally, Hap and I started fishing in 
earnest. We were in a giant cove, a reg- 
ular story-book bass spot. 

“Let me row ashore,” said Hap. “T’ll 
fish from the bank, and we won’t get in 
each other’s way.” 

I decided I'd have more room on shore, 
too. Al rowed back alone to the spot 
where he’d hooked the big one. 

My bucktail didn’t seem to be what 
those bass wanted. Al, meantime, was 
getting a few strikes and had hooked 
a couple of small bass, both of which he 
threw back. 

“What kind of plug are you using?” I 
shouted to Al. 

“T’ve had on 
kinds,” he said. 
strikes on a green, scaly one! 
you try one?” 

I confessed that I'd left my tackle box 
in the car. 

“You haven't been kidding me,” said 
Al. “I knew you guys thought you were 
ribbing me, but, as soon as I hung onto 
that first one, I knew there were bass in 
here. And, if one takes a plug, there'll 
be others.” 

“Don't rub it in,” said Hap. 

“Everything’s forgiven,” laughed AI. 
“It often takes a stranger to show you 
where to catch fish in your own back 
yard. If you've had your fun with me, 
I'll lend you some plugs that'll really get 
you some bass.” 

He rowed over to the bank. From his 
tackle box, as large as a trunk, he 
brought forth an assortment of plugs, 
spinners, feather minnows, and bass 
bugs. 

“Take your pick.” 
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“I seem to get the most 
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“You better pick ’em out,” suggested 
Hap. “You seem to be the only bass 
fisherman here.” 

Al selected half a dozen plugs for 
each of us. Handing them to us, he 


rowed back to the spot where he’d caught 
the biggest bass. 

Hap and I had learned our lesson. The 
next hour, aided by the weather man 
who kindly permitted the sun to break 
from the clouds and suffuse the land- 
scape with its warming glow, we really 


buckled down to hard work. 
I had a few short strikes with Al’s 
battered, old minnow plug. Finally, I 


hung onto one. He immediately darted 
for the weeds, and I was sure I'd lost 
bass and plug, too. Tugging as much as 
I dared, I finally worked him out of the 
weeds and up into shallow water. He'd 
have been a prize any time—about four 
teen inches and two pounds of bronze 
back. 

Hap got his first one a few minutes 
later. I’ve never seen a trout fight 
harder for a short time than that large 
mouth did. We must have stumbled onto 
a good-sized school of feeding bass in the 
shallow water. We got so many strikes 
we began to toss back the smaller ones. 

When darkness finally called a halt to 
one of the most remarkable day’s fishing 


I’ve ever experienced—trout or bass 
nineteen nice, fat bass hung on oul 
stringer. Al caught most of them. 


On the way back to the boat dock, Al 
could scarcely control his laughter. 

“So you guys thought you were rib- 
bing me when you took me fishing?” he 
asked. “And bragging about your 
scenery!” 

“IT suppose,” answered Hap, “that you 
have fishing every day in the year in 
the Michigan woods?” 

“Fishing?” grinned Al, as he lifted the 
string of bass up for the astonished care 
taker to “Oh, we got some swell 
scenery in Michigan!” 
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"A bit crisp this morning, eh, Zeke?” 
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wool, ribbed-knit, thick, warm Utica hunting 
socks. Right prices. Fine for Christmas Gifts. 


r dealer for the genuine Duxbak make. 


TRADE MARK 
822 Noyes Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Send me FREE your latest Style Book of all Duxbak- 
made Hunting Clothes. 





Name 


Address 












oll end SOLVENT Z 


Made especially for firearms and 
fishing tackle Fiendoil is recog 
nized as the unfailing preventative 
of rust on all iron or steel surfaces. 
At your sport stores. 

The McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
12 L Street, S. E. Washington, D.C. 





} An attractive Gardner cabi- 
net isa practical Christmas 
| gift every sportsman will ap- 
}preciate and remember for 

years, fieoping equipment 
safe and ship-shape is close 
to the heart of every man. 


Py 













MODEL D.s. 15 
Endorsed and used by thou- 
sands of leading sportsmen 
everywhere. Electric-welded, 
heavy all-steel construction. 
Nickled door-handle, hinges. 
Green or brown enamel fin- |} | 
ish. Built-in lock $1.00 extra. }} | 
Single door model D. 8. 15, 
above, 63 x 22 x l2 in. has a4 
gun and big tackle capacity. 
Double door model D.S8. 40, 
right, has 4 gun and EXTRA 
LARGE shelf capacity. At 
leading dealers — or order 
direct. Send money order 
for prompt shipment, Write 
for FREE, illustrated color 
folder. GARDNER MFG. CO., 
Horicon, Wis. 
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A Harder Game for the Experts 


HERE have been frequent com- 
plaints recently that skeet is get- 
ting too easy. These reached new 
highs immediately after some of 
this year’s extraordinary scores were 
turned in by a group of the country’s 
best skeet shooters. Taking these com- 
plaints at their face value, let’s assume 
that many of our present competitive 
shots feel that they have mastered the 
game, and are sincere in wanting to test 
their skill to a greater degree. 
Since it is an established fact that 
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Diagram showing the reduced target visibility from Stations 2, 3, and 4 — pert 


Wm. H. Foster has drawn here a skeet field as it will look with the nine-yard barriers, in place at either side 
of the field. Sections of the barriers can be removed to establish graded handicaps for less expert shooters 


skeet, for the rank and file of shooters, 
is plenty difficult under the present rules, 
I want to say at the beginning that it 
would be a mistake to make skeet hard- 
er for the novice or casual shooter. So 
bear in mind that what I am proposing 
here applies only to the expert skeet 
shots and is not meant for the average 
shooter. Remember, too, that the real 
fun in skeet is in breaking targets, and 
not in missing them. Therefore, the 
shooting problems offered by skeet must 
be such that the beginner can see some 
hope of breaking 

-—_ aS many targets 

eictt— as his skill de- 
c serves, and of a 
kind that will per- 
mit shooters who 
have passed the 
al 2 tae prime of youth to 
x" find a reasonable 
amount of shoot- 
ing entertainment. 
There is always 
an amusing an- 
gle to any propos- 
al to make skeet 
harder. When 
some _ proposition 
designed to make 
skeet more of a 
personal problem 
is offered the ex- 
shooter, he 


eine 





almost always hesitates, while he hastily 
mulls over the possible effect the sug- 
gestion would have on his scores. If the 
suggested revision calls for quicker 
pointing, and the shooter fancies him- 
self as a fast shot, he is interested. If, 
however, it calls for longer-range skeet, 
the fast shot suddenly loses interest. 
On the other hand, the habitual target 
rider, who feels that he would be pretty 
good at added yardage, begins to perk 
up. In other words, the boys still want 
to be able to break their own 100 straight 
and their 200 straights, and would be 
enthusiastic for any change that would 
still permit them to get their straights, 
provided the change set back all com- 
petitors. Despite all the talk about the 
necessity of harder skeet for experts, I 
wonder, in view of this attitude, whether 
the experts really want it. We'll as- 
sume, however, they do and try to see 
what can be done. 

There have been two principal sug- 
gestions for making the sport more dif- 
ficult for experts. The first was to cut 
down the regulation shot load in compe- 
titive all-bore events from 1% oz. of No. 
9 shot to 1 oz. of No. 8, which would 
mean reducing the number of pellets in 
the load from about 650 to slightly more 
than 400. The second suggestion was to 
make the shooting distances longer. 

The arguments advanced by men who 
favor these changes are well-known. By 
giving shooters fewer pel- 
lets with which to break 
targets, or by setting 
back the shooter a few 
yards, they predict that 
phenomenal scores would 
be made impossible. 
While the arguments 
against the changes are, 
perhaps, not so widely 
known, the fact is that 
neither innovation would 
make skeet much more 
difficult than it is. If 
skeet is to be made 
tougher for the topnotch- 
er, we'll have to find a 
new way of doing it. And 
that brings us to an en- 
tirely new idea of in- 
creasing the difficulty of 
the game. 

In proposing any 
change, we have to keep 
in mind several things. 
We must make the shoot- 
ing more difficult by al- 
lowing less time for cal- 
culated aim. We must 
keep the shooter as near 
his target as he now is 
to give the target the ap- 
pearance of greatest 
speed. We must not 
change the present skeet- 
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field layout in any way that will make 
the shooting more difficult for the begin- 
ner or ordinary shot. We must not con- 
sider anything that would discourage the 
use of small-bore guns. 

With all these things in mind, sup- 
pose we erect a low, double railing at 
each traphouse, each extending 9 yd. 
toward Station 8, leaving a l-in. space 
between the two rails. Suppose we stand 
on their ends between this double rail 
some board sections 3 ft. wide and 10 ft. 
high, and painted white. Let’s say we 
are going to test the skill of five of the 
hottest shots in the country and decide 
to give them “the works.” For these 
shooters, we'd slip in nine of these sec- 
tions at either end of the field, making 
barricades behind which the targets 
could not be seen from the shooting sta- 
tions. At first, it seemed advisable to 
build the barricades parallel with the 
line of flight of the targets, but this cut 
off the view of the Station 8 birds until 
they were almost halfway to the bound- 
ary, and, since added difficulty at Sta- 
tion 8 does not seem especially neces- 
sary, this idea was discarded. 


OW let’s follow the squad around to 

see how it would fare. At Stations 
1 and 7, in singles, there will be no dif- 
ference from the present arrangement, 
but singles at Stations 2 and 6 will be 
something else again. On the present 
field, the average good shooter doesn’t 
see the target clearly until it is at least 
4 yd. out of the traphouse. On the modi- 
fied field, a shooter, at Stations 2 or 6 
won't be able to get his eye on the out- 
going target until it is within 4 yd. of 
the crossing point. It doesn’t appear 
until it reaches A on the accompanying 
diagram, and won't be picked up by the 
shooter until it is halfway from A to B. 
So the outgoers from Stations 2 and 6 
will have a pretty good start. A shooter 
will have to hurry to get these targets 
before they get out of range. 

The incoming singles at Stations 2 and 
6 will have a 4yd. start before they 
come in sight, 4 yd. more before they 
can be picked up, and will go out of 
sight 5 yd. beyond the crossing point. 
At station 2, this would be C on the 
diagram. The average shooter would 
have about 19 yd. in which to make the 
shot on incomers from Stations 2 and 6 
instead of 37 yd. as at present. 

The pressure is relieved a little at 
Stations 3, 4, and 5; the barricades mere- 
ly cutting off an early view of the tar- 
gets from either direction. At Sta- 
tions 3 and 5, the target does not come 
in sight until it is within 12 yd. of the 
crossing point, (D on diagram) and, 
at Station 4, it is within 13% yd. of the 
crossing point (F). Station 8 remains 
as at present. Perhaps, in the future, 
we'll wish to make shots at this station 
harder. This can be done by placing the 
barricades parallel to the line of flight. 

In the doubles, Stations 1 and 7 are 
the same as always, but they still have 
the treacherous straightaways and the 
deceptive sucker-shot incomers. But, at 
Station 2, the outgoer doesn’t appear un- 
til it is within 8 yd. of the crossing point. 
It must be picked up and shot at within 
these 8 yd., for there the incomer passes 
it and will disappear after going just 5 
yd. In other words, shooting doubles 
from Stations 2 and 6 means that the 
shooter must shoot at two targets going 
in opposite directions during 13 yd. of 
target travel. At 50 ft. a second, this 
gives the shooter about one second to 
do the job, and, if that’s too easy, I 
give up. 

Now, who says that the 9-yd. handi- 
cap is the proper one to bring about the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Miss Patricia Laursen, 
Akron, Ohio 


Model 12 Skeet Gun 


7) Champion and Stylist 
Shoots 


TRADE MARK 


ie HER first appearance at a major Eastern Seaboard skeet tournament— 
this year’s Great Eastern Skeet Championships at Lordship, Conn.—Miss 
Patricia Laursen, of Akron, Ohio brilliantly verified the reports which had 
come from Middle West tournaments, of a new star and shooting stylist in 
women’s skeet. From her very first target she attracted an enthusiastic 
gathering, that applauded her accuracy, confidence and expert handling 
of her Winchester Model 12 Skeet gun. When she won the Great Eastern 
Women’s Skeet Championship, with a new record score of 95x 100, she 
received an ovation. 


At Tulsa, Okla., in the great 1938 National Skeet Championships, Miss 
Laursen again gave a splendid demonstration of championship marksman- 
ship, and again thrilled her gallery with her attractive style and expert 
gun handling with her Winchester Model 12. Again she was the cham- 
pionship winner, with a new record score—96x 100. 


In winning both championships, besides her Model 12, Miss Laursen 
used Winchester Ranger Skeet Shells. 


See your dealer about a Winchester Model 12 gun—for better scores in 
skeet, for better success in hunting. For free folder, write to Dept. 10-C, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 







WIN CHESTER Model 12 
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For Guns, Shells, Fish 
Tackle, Rods, Boots, 
Clothing, Etc. 


10 Days’ Trial 


ae sports equipment in 
handy, clean, dry place— 
SAFE from children and in- 
trusion of all. Newest fea- 
tures. Heavy gauge, welded 
steel. Ample gun space, 
wardrobe section, spacious 
top shelf. Insulated doors. 

ound corners. Cylinder 
lock, 2 keys included Free. 


Send No Mone 


Use these guaranteed cabi- 
nets in your own home— 
withoutrisk.Sendonly your 
Nameand address for details 
i —no obligation. You judge. 
' E Beautiful 24- 
page catalog 
showscompleteline, modern 
i designs, popular finishes for 
i home, club, office. Lowest 
factory-to-you prices. 
Hurry! Get details of our 10 
day trial offer. Write today! 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 


2480 East 75th St., Dept. 1207, Chicago, Ill. | 






Hunt, shoot or fish in comfort. 
These high quality, khaki color, 


horse hide, wool-lined mitts 






$ 

now’435 

—_—_—_—_— 

POSTPAID] keep hands warm — yet fingers 
are ready for instant action 
through slot in palm. Close your 
hand, then open it Your fingers 
pop out. Deep over-lap at palm 
opening insures real warmth and 
comfort. Elastic wrist hugs pure 
wool lining snugly around wrists. 
Order now 
teed. Give size of dress glove you 


whether 


Satisfaction guaran- 


regularly wear State 
right- or left-handed. Send money 
order or check 


OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept.ov-r2e, 45 Ogden Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 


CUT ME OUT 


> me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor Life 

urt Ave... New Yor | bring you 

nd instructior on | to make easily 
veek in your spare time. 


Cut me out, paste 
Desk 12s I 
complete 
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Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


iT EASY 


Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep your car in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 


Be Your 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES 


GASOLINE TARA 
ruLeR TUBE 





» 2 Anyone can follow the 
conn S 7 non-technical language 
ai in AUTOKINKS fully 
f on oo illustrated with draw- 
moe ings and simple dia- 
grams, and find out 
just what to do no mat- 
ter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary 
or permanent repairs to 
the motor, carburetor, 
in book fuel line, ignition, lights, 
starter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
fender, top, and even the garage 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service manual 
which will save you many times its cost. Besides 
cutting your repair bills, you will get a lot of 
fun out of doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
pages, full strong cloth binding, pictures on every 
page, only $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 128, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


AUTO KINKS I agr 


(DETACHARLE) 


A reduced drawing from 
AUTO KINKS showing 
how to repair hole in qaso- 
line tank without solder- 
ing. Complete explanation 


to pay the postman 


$1.00 plus a few cents postage when the book arrives 
If | am not rely satisfied with the book, I will return 
it to vou within 5 days of receipt and you will refund 
t mone n full. 

Name 

EB ccenesiesnenneenntaeennmninemenmeeennennn 

City snasquaesassenenunesssecsecss State 




















A Harder Game for the Experts 


(Continued from page 63) 


desired results in top-flight tournament 
skeet? No one yet, and no one can be- 
fore the idea has been given a thorough 
try-out. On paper, 9 yd. seem like the 
maximum that any shooter could con- 
tend with and make a 95 score. How- 
ever, handicap barriers of much more 
than 9 yd. would make some of the 
shots practically impossible, so we can 
start at 9 yd. and work back. Perhaps 
8 or 7 would bring results, but, in big- 
bore shooting, anything less than 5 yd. 
would have little effect. 

Now, assuming that this system of 
erecting barriers would make _ skeet 
shooting more sporty and more difficult 
for the experts, let’s see how the idea 
could be applied to general skeet-shoot- 
ing. Let’s start with the program of a 
national championship, or one of the big 
intersectional shoots, where the best 
talent of the country is gathered. Such 
shoots could be advertised as 9-yd.- 
handicap shoots, meaning that, in the 
all-bore event, the barriers would be 9 
yd. long. However, the juniors might 
not be able to cope with the 9-yd. bar- 
riers, and 3 yd. might be sufficient. 


HE women shooters can stand a lit- 

tle more in the way of a handicap, so 
two more sections of barrier could be 
slipped into place, just as leaves are put 
in an extension table, making the handi- 
cap 5 yd. The same length of barrier 
might do for the sub-small-bore, with 1 
yd. added when the small bores come 
along. The 20 gauge shooters would get 
another, making their handicap 8 yd. 
and, when the all-bore men went into 
action, the last section would be added, 
bringing the handicap up to its maxi- 
mum of 9 yd. 

With the shoot ended, the barriers 
could be taken down in a few minutes 
and stored away until expert shots again 
appeared. In the meantime, all that 
would be left on the field would be the 
low, supporting rails, and these wouldn't 
interfere with the shooter who finds or- 
dinary skeet quite hard enough. 

While top competition, such as the 
nationals or a few of the bigger inter- 
sectionals, might be known as 9-yd. 
shoots, lesser events, where the aver- 
age of skill might not be quite so high, 
might be advertised as 8-yd. or 7-yd. 
shoots, meaning that the all-bore class 
would shoot their program with 8-yd. 
or 7-yd. barriers. In such shoots, the 
handicaps for the other classes would 
also be reduced proportionately. 

Such a system would create a new set 
of records. For instance, there could be 
9-yd. record holders, 8-yd. record hold- 
ers, 9-yd. long runs, and 8-yd. long runs, 
etc. More shooters would figure in some- 
thing or other, which would please them, 
and wouldn’t hurt the game, providing 
such titles are authentic and official. 

Here is another possibility that the 
barrier-handicap system offers: Skeet 
has been groping for a satisfactory sys- 
tem of handicapping the individual 
shooter according to his skill, almost 
since the sport started. The more in- 
terested competitors become in tourna- 
ment shooting, the more dissatisfaction 
there is over any numerical system yet 
devised. Even with a more efficient sys- 
tem of official records, there are alto- 
gether too many loopholes in any of our 
present systems. The latter might be 
discarded if the barrier idea came into 


use. After a sufficient amount of ex- 
periment and test, we might find that 
a Class B man, shooting with an 8-yd. 
handicap, could average the same as 
a Class A shooter at 9 yd., or that a 
Class C shooter, with a 7-yd. handicap 
would average the same as a Class B 
at 8 yd. or a Class A at 9 yd. In a class 
event, all that would be required would 
be that all Class A shooters go down the 
line together. When they were through, 
a section of barrier would be taken down 
on each field, and the Class B shooters 
would go down the line, and so on. 

It might be found that, when a Class 
B shooter had made a certain numoher 
of Class A scores with his 8-yd. handi- 
cap, he automatically advances to Class 
A and the 9-yd. handicap. In the team 
and two-man team shooting, it could 
be assumed that the members of either 
a five-man or a two-man team would be 
in the same class and shoot together. 

Since clubs that were likely to enter- 
tain tournament shooters found little dif- 
ficulty in putting in the dividing fences 
that came along with the introduction 
of angle skeet, they should not be em- 
barrassed by the installation of the bar- 
rier system. The job would not be es- 
pecially expensive. 

Bear in mind that, in all this, we are 
deliberately trying to make skeet more 
difficult for the expert class only, by 
means that are wholly practical. We 
base our proposition on the fact that a 
game bird, or any other moving mark 
that is to be shot at with a shotgun, is 
more difficult as it darts across a nar- 
row space, close to the shooter than it 
would be at a greater distance where 
the view was clearer, and where a long- 


er time could be had to establish the 
aim. Let me have your comments on 
this plan—Wm. Harnden Foster. 


Gloves for Skeet 


ULLING the trigger of a skeet gun at 

the right time is a very delicate op- 
eration, yet many shooters persist in 
shooting bare-handed in cold weather 
because they are sure they cannot man- 
age a shotgun with gloves on. 

The wearing of gloves when shoot- 
ing is much like the wearing of shoot- 
ing glasses. Shooters who have never 
taken the trouble to get used to either 
are certain that they would be hopeless- 
ly handicapped by such awkward-feel- 
ing aids. Actually this is largely a mat- 
ter of prejudice in either case. 

At Tulsa, last September, where it 
was anything but cold, Ralph Cook 
Scott, of the Red Lion team of Califor- 
nia, shot with gloves on both hands— 
and did pretty well, I might add. Many 
shooters would be better off if they 
would get used to wearing gloves the 
year round, as Scott does. 

The trouble with many of the so-called 
shooting gloves is that they are designed 
for protection against scratches in the 
field, but are colder to wear than none 
at all in really cold weather. The cold- 
weather gloves are likely to be bulky 
and cumbersome. The best skeet glove 
should have a woolen back with a sin- 
gle thickness of chamois or other non- 
slip leather on the palm and inside of 
the fingers. And the raising of the gun 
has a tendency to expose the wrists un- 
less the shooting gloves are longer than 
usual.—_W. H. F. 
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Mallards of the Lost Swamp 


(Continued from page 31) 


of the fugitive, too close to shoot with- 
out blowing him to pieces. I put on more 
speed, tripped and slipped, and dived 
headlong into the muck. When I had 
got the goo out of my eyes, and spat out 
a lot of odorous vegetable matter, the 
duck had submarined. For at least 
five minutes, I stood silent, straining 
eyes and ears. 


HEN I heard a slight sound, and saw 

my duck pop up, not ten feet away. 
Still I didn’t want to muss him up, and 
made a quick dash and plunge for him. 
Again my feet slipped in the sludgy mud, 
and I got another mouthful of muddy 
water. One of these days perhaps I'll 
learn to keep my mouth closed when I 
take such tumbles. Again the bird dived. 
Again I waited. This time he bobbed up 
not six feet away. Being already very 
wet and muddy, and by now well-ac- 
customed to the taste of marsh water, I 
made a flying tackle, and this time got 
my hands on him. I felt very well- 
pleased with that duck. Heaven knows 
I had earned him! 

At noon, I sighted Balcolm, plodding 
back for his lunch, convoyed by the 
waves he made, the reeds crumbling and 
rustling as he forced his way through 
them. He’d had tough luck—just one 
lone mallard to show for his morning. I 
called to him to bring my lunch when he 
returned from the boat, and stuck to my 
blind of flags in the open water. Then 
I busied myself rigging up three of my 
ducks as decoys. A slender willow 
branch, sharpened at both ends, served 
the double purpose of holding the head 
erect, and anchoring the bird in place. 
As I was doing this, a pair of mallards 
daringly passed right overhead. 

Then, back in my blind, I saw the birds 
come back to the marsh in singles and 
pairs, slipping in over some low willows 
about 200 yards away. Three of them 
came close enough for shots, and two of 
these I dropped. Then a pair came in 
close. Just at that time, Balcolm hove in 
sight. He spotted them and froze. The 
ducks didn’t swerve, but came right on. 
At thirty yards, an easy, straight-on 
shot, I dumped the leader almost into 
my lap, then swung on the other and 
folded him up. Two clean kills. 

“Either you’re a fool for luck or a 
shooting fool,’ said Balcolm, as he 
handed over my sandwiches with a 
grin. “How do you do it?” 

“Listen, brother. Don’t try to find 
them. Let them find you. Pick your- 
self a nice bunch of flags like mine, and 
yeu'll get yourself some birds,” I an- 
swered, as I took the muddy taste out of 


my mouth with huge bites of ham 
sandwich. 

Balcolm found a hiding place, and 
squatted. For an hour, nothing hap- 


pened, except the quick disappearance of 
the lunch. Then I turned to face a big 
drake, wings cupped, gliding headlong 
toward my decoys. The gun hadn’t 
reached my shoulder when I fired, and 
that duck dropped right in on me. I 
counted up. I had my limit. Now I 
would watch to see how Balcolm made 
out. 

Taking my advice, he no longer fired 
doubles, and so lost no more ducks. 
When he had bagged three in a row, he 
got reckless, and blazed away with two 
barrels. 


“Lost bird,” I prophesied. 


Not so. Balcolm disappeared, and in a 
few minutes I saw him, holding up two 
ducks. 


“Got ’em both!” he yelled. 

It was fun watching him. A pair 
came in, and he hit one of them It 
tried to get away, its wings frantically 
fanning the air, its tail drooping, but, 
with all its effort, it just hung in the ai! 
A second and third shot didn’t seem to 
do any damage, but finally it came down, 
tail first, wings still going strong. Bal- 
colm fairly fell on it. 

Ducks were becoming more and more 
plentiful, but now Balcolm shouldered 
his gun and game, and came back. 

“What’s the matter? Out of shells?” 
I called. 

“Nope. Season’s over. It’s 4 o'clock!” 

So it was, though the sun was still 
high. As we trudged back to the boat, 
3alcolm reckoned up the birds we had 
dropped but let get away. 

“It’s a doggoned shame,” he said. “The 
limit ought to be the number you down, 
not the number you bring back. These 
ducks are so smart that you've got to kill 
them clean, or you’re bound to lose 
many. As it is, a dub shooter can crip- 
ple fifty birds, without getting his limit.” 

As we left, the ducks poured into that 


marsh. Word seemed to have gone 
around that the season was over. From 
the flags on all sides came the sound of 


happy babbling. Back at the boat, Bal- 
colm slapped Old Tom on the back. 

“Well, old boy, you saved the 
for us. We've got seventeen mallards!” 

‘Boys,” said Tom, “I ain’t a-telling 
yuh no dam’ lie. That there’s the fines 
mess o’ malluds what’s been brought in 
off this-yere lake this season.” 

As we went by the dredge, with its 
clanking, roaring, and dripping, three 
voices gave it the Bronx cheer, in flat 
Florida accents. 

“When you all 


season 


starts a-ditchin, you 
cain’t have no ducks,” said Tom. As he 
picked up the oars, Tom’s weather- 
beaten face looked suddenly old His 
glance lingered on the swamp as he 
dipped the blades into the still water 
There was feeling in his voice as he mur- 
mured, “Good-by, ol’ mahsh!” 


Hard-Working Herons 


HE busy bee and the patient ant 
‘T nave nothing on the black-crowned 

night herons of West Sister Island, 
near Toledo, Ohio. The American Wild- 
life Institute reports that these indus- 
trious birds fly no less than 160 miles a 
day, hauling food for their young. 

There are approximately 1,200 of the 
birds nested on the island, which is prac- 
tically devoid of heron food, though a 
federal refuge. Every scrap of food that 
is fed to the young birds must be carried 
from the mainland marshes, the nearest 
of which is 9 miles away. 

Thus, the parent heron must fly a 
minimum of 18 miles for each young 
bird at each feeding. As the average 
number of infant herons to a nest is four, 
and they require five or more feedings 
daily, it is obvious that the parent birds 
are kept exceedingly busy. Experts, 
conservatively basing their figures on 
only two feedings a day, which is normal 
for adult herons, but insufficient for the 


infants, estimate that each parent flies 
160 miles a day to provide nourishment 
for the hungry offspring. 
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SKI Boots 


Made of water- 

proof Skimore leather 
over an improved Nor- 
wegian ski last. Regula- 


tion safety box toe— «<-, 

double soles, double- *“~ 

sewed — brass sole pro- 

tectors — riveted, heavy steel 

arch — leather ski heel with 

rubber top lift. 

Better Boots for Better Sportsmen 

Famous among sportsmen for 

38 years, ORIGINAL CHIP- 

PEWAS are perfectly made for 

fit aos, Coenen, They add a, 

great deal to the enjo ment © 

of every hardy outdoor pose Get ORIGINAL 
Made of the highest quality, CHIPPEWAS 
selected leathers, they are plia- ‘™ YO" local 
ble as a moccasin — feather- dealer or write 
light and moisture-proof. Ori- for illustrated 
ginal Chippewas come in every catalog. 
style,sizeand heightfor 
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Price Start as COMPLETE 
low as $10.95 


WITH TUBES AND SPEAKER 


=940 TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 

on the beautiful 17-tube 5-band Mod- 

el “‘D’’ shown at left. Money-back guar- 

antee. Write for new FREE 1939 catalog. 
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HUNTING 

CLOTHES 
You'll Enjoy 
All Winter— 
for CHRISTMAS 


ET three or four times as much use and satisfac- 
tion out of mountain-made hunting clothes that 





serve as well for all kinds of knocking around outdoors 
in the cool and cold months. Buy Woolrich Hunting 
Clothes. Made from the raw wool to finished garments 
by Woolrich village weavers and tailors trained in a 


service to woodsmen and sportsmen maintained con- 
tinuously for 108 years. Shown above, No. 503 coat, 
No. 54 b. and w. Canadian plaid shirt, No. 106 b. and 
w. pin-checked shirt Abundant choice in modern- 
style, practical, colorful garments for hunting and 
Winter sports. Ask your dealer. Catalog FREE 
Woolrich Woolen Mills (John Rich & Bros.) 
Dept. O. L., Woolrich, Penna 
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that Circutates Heat/ 


Enjoy your camp spring and fall 
and on winter week ends. The Heati- 
lator Fireplace warms every corner of the room 
and even adjoining rooms. WILL NOT SMOKE. 
The Heatilator is a correctly designed form 
around which any style fireplace can be built. 
Saves materials and labor. Proved in all climates. 
Write for details; state if building new or rebuild- 
ing old fireplace. . 
HEATILATOR CoO. 
840 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Enjoy America’s most thrilling 
winter sport on Strand Skis, the 
recognized leader for 40 years, 
U by experts for jumping, 
slalom, touring, and downhill 
skiing. Also ask your dealer about 
Strand toboggans and latest ski 
accessories. Write for catalog. 


FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 
Tower to Sports Clubs 


M. A. STRAND SKI CO. 


114 Strand St., New Richmond, Wis. 
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Jungle Journal 


(Continued from page 35) 


clumps of grass where the ground was 
swampy. Louis went straight into the 
muddy ground, dodging among the 
clumps of high grass, and I followed. 
He whispered, ‘I think it’s a bull, but I 
can’t see well.’ Then, a few seconds 
later, ‘It’s a bull all right. There he is, 
facing right. Shoot!’ 

“There was little of the animal in 
sight. Head and tail were out of view 
behind grass. I took a bead on the 
beast, as far forward as I could see, held 
low, then held another six inches lower, 
because of the poor visibility. At the 
roar of the Magnum, the animal dropped 
from sight. 


™ E walked forward to look at it. It 

was a bull, but small. As we ap- 
proached, a much larger animal charged 
out from the high grass. The beast 
stopped, eyed us truculently, then 
turned, and started off to the left at a 
gallop. I drilled it through the shoulder 
at spine level. As the solid-point hit, 
the bull turned a complete forward som- 
ersault. It was dead when it landed, 
and the head pointed along the beast’s 
back track. It was the most spectacular 
fall I have ever seen a shot animal make. 

“The horns were better than those of 
the first bull, and very white, with a 
thick, sharp blue tip, but they are still 
not what I want. 

“This morning found us early at the 
scene of the shooting with the bullock 
cart. We uncovered the seladang, and, 
as the animals were being skinned and 
the capes taken off, vultures began ap- 
pearing from all directions out of the 
sky. Soon there were hundreds, wheel- 
ing above us and roosting in the trees. 
When the buffalo cart started off with 
the smaller bull, and the cape of the big 
ene, whose carcass was too heavy to 
load, the vultures started dropping by 
dozens on the remains of the big sela- 
dang. They soon buried the carcass by 
hundreds and covered all the ground 
near-by. 

“March 10. Moved camp about twenty 
miles today. This camping by a Moi 
village is not an unmixed blessing. The 
Mois are great ones for making noisy 
whoopee. The last two nights and days 
have been devoted to celebrations in 
honor of their god—the one in charge of 
crops. They beat drums and gongs for 
thirty-six hours straight. They have a 
brass gong, like a thick washbasin, from 
which they are able to get three or four 
notes and two sound effects by using 
their hands. The melody is repeated 
over and over again, to the accompani- 
ment of hoots, howls, and caterwauls, 
stimulated by much rice liquor. Sleep 
was out of the question, for these Moi 
celebrations always go on until the last 
survivor has passed out. 

“March 12. Got my second tiger to- 
day. About 4:30 p.m. we sent Mois up in 
the trees. They expected, if anything, to 
report seeing mim, or seladang. The 
hoarse whisper that came down from the 
trees was ‘Rrrrrrrmong” That meant 
tiger. 

“The Mois pointed out into the open, 
where the grass had been burned, with 
reedlike stems left standing. I hastily 
changed the two top cartridges in the 
Magnum from hard to soft-point, man- 
aging to turn all my fingers into thumbs. 
Then Louis and I stepped out into the 
open with guns at the ready. 


“At first, we saw nothing but the 
grass stems. The Mois guided us from 
the tree, and suddenly we saw the tiger, 
ghostlike in the grass, broadside to us. 
At the impact of the soft-point bullet, 
he jumped straight in the air about four 
feet, then apparently loped in leisurely 


fashion directly away from us into 
higher grass. ‘You missed him,’ said 
Louis. 

“‘Not this time,’ I said. ‘I hit him 
square.’ 


“We moved slowly ahead, with the 
Mois following reluctantly, beating their 
chests over the heart. We soon came to 
where the tiger had been standing and 
found him splashed all over the grass. 

“March 13. ‘Today we go into tall 
grass until we find bull seladang,’ said 
Louis this morning. Louis has been re- 
luctant to do this for the best of rea- 
sons. It’s too damned dangerous. 

“We rose before the mists cleared, lost 
our way, and, after a long hike, we en- 
tered the tall grass. We traveled for 
hours, seeing the tracks of elephants 
made during the previous rainy season. 
The few fresh tracks we saw were those 
of seladang and going the direction we 
were. Hot! 

“By noon, we were seeing fresh tracks 
everywhere. ‘This is a big herd,’ said 
Louis. ‘I told you they were in the high 
grass. There must be about fifty.’ 

“Well, it wasn’t the most comfortable 
situation in the world. Although it was 
blazing hot, a chill ran down my back 
when I thought of the tons of invisible 
wild animals all around me. We sent the 
Mois up tree after tree, and shortly 
after 1 o'clock one really big bull was re- 
ported. This being the last day of the 
hunt, I wanted that bull anchored—no 
lost animal. 

“Not being able to see above the high 
grass, I decided to go up a tree to geta 
shot. I did, and the system worked. The 
bull was anchored—shot through both 
shoulders. 

“Here was the climax of all these days 
hunting the seladang, and the heat was 
too intense for me to celebrate the kill. 
It must have been 130 there in the sun. 
I didn’t even go over to the carcass. I 
just made for the nearest patch of shade 
and stripped. Resting there in the com- 
parative cool, I was not sorry the hunt 
was ended. It had taken exactly one 
month to get the bull seladang I wanted, 
and, now that I’ve cooled off a bit, it 
seems worth it.” 


150,000 Fires Yearly 


TAMP out that cigarette! Figures 

from the U. S. Forest Service show 
that there is an average of almost exact- 
ly 150,000 forest fires every year. These 
fires burn over an area of nearly 40,000,- 
000 acres. The average timber loss is esti- 
mated at approximately $1,000 a fire, 
with a total of 15,000,000,000 board ft. of 
lumber destroyed. Breaking up these 
astronomic figures, you find that it takes 
about 14,000 ft. of lumber to build a 
single five-room house, which means that 
forest fires annually destroy enough 
lumber in this country tg build 100,- 
000 such houses, plus a few boats, sleep- 
ing porches, and henhouses. Of course, 
the greater number of these fires proba- 
bly start spontaneously in the dry sea- 
son, but there are still too many for 
which careless humans are to blame. 
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Long Shots in the Hills 


(Continued from page $8) 


and a great old Stone ram, which had 
evidently been bedded on a ledge in the 
cliffs, walked out on the sky line at 400 
yards. His horns looked massive, with 
a very wide spread, the huge skull seem- 


ing too large for the small body. One 
look at that head and I knew he was 
plenty good enough for me. The right 


horn came up well above the nose and 
seemed to be well-broomed. 


Lying prone, I held well on top of his 
rump, only the head and neck showing 
over the top of the post reticule, and 
shot. He dropped, and we heard the 
strike of the bullet as he rolled, and 
tumbled end-over-end down the steep 
mountain, finally bouncing out into 
space over a cliff. 


ESLEY worked along a trail to 

where the Stone sheep had stood, 
while I worked down the mountain and 
under the cliffs below the slide rock. I 
saw nothing of the sheep below the cliffs, 
and Wesley attempted to work down 
from above. While he was slowly clam- 
bering down the ledges, four rams came 
out on the sky line, well around to the 
right of Wesley, and above him. Setting 


up the ‘scope, I saw that the ram to the 
right was the big Fannin. He stood 
broadside, right on the edge of a cliff, 


looking my way. His left horn swung 
back well beyond his withers. 

I knew it was a crazy shot, but, as he 
stood perfectly still, I thought, if I held 
level with the tops of his horns, the bul- 
let should plop into his lung cavity. He 
was more than 500 yards away, but, as he 
was broadside, I decided to try. Assum- 
ing a cramped, prone position, with my 
elbows on the highest hump I could find, 
I fired when the top of the reticule post 
hung level with the tops of his horns. 
The rifle kicked up out of line and set- 
tled back. Jerking my face away from 
the stock, I saw the ram drop. Then, 
through the spotting ’scope, I saw the 
right hind leg rise and kick feebly. That 
was all. 

Those rams must never have been 
hunted before, for one of them walked 
over to the dead leader and pawed him 
with a forefoot several times. Evidently 
he wanted the big Fannin to get up and 
lead them away, and could not under- 
stand why he didn’t. The rams milled 
around on the ledge for several minutes, 
and one of them walked back to the dead 
ram and again pawed him. 

I found my Stone ram hanging by his 
horns in a narrow crevice in a cliff, 
wedged so tightly I could not budge him. 
Finally Wesley and I lifted him up with 
a rope from above and lowered him to a 


shelf, where I skinned out the cape. 
Wesley worked around and up to the 
Fannin and dragged him back away 


from the edge of the cliff. He ran right 
into the younger rams, and was within 
fifteen yards of them for several minutes 

this after we had crawled so carefully, 
trying to get within range. 

We had quite a time working the rams 
down off the small cliffs, and onto the 
green flat in the bottom. I skinned out 
both my rams before we took them 
down. The Stone ram had bruised and 
cut his nose and mouth badly, but the 
Fannin did not have a hair ruffled, ex- 
cept where the 180-grain slug entered 
the right ribs and emerged higher up on 
the left side, tearing only a one-inch hole 
at the exit. The Stone sheep was hit 


high in the left ham, just under the 
rump bones. The bullet came out behind 
the right shoulder, tearing twice as 
large a hole as the slug had on the 
Fannin. 


Judging from the year rings on his 
horns, the Stone sheep was between 
fifteen and eighteen years old. The 


Fannin was between twelve and fifteen. 
The steel tape showed a base measure- 
ment of the Stone ram of fourteen and 
one half inches for each horn, and a 
right horn of thirty-nine and one half 
inches, and left horn of thirty-eight 
inches, with a spread of twenty-six 
inches. Both horns were badly broomed 
and worn away to the second year-ring, 
with six inches of the tips gone. 

The Fannin carried the most beautiful 
head I ever saw. His horns had a thir- 
teen-inch base, and _ thirty-seven-inch 
curl, with a great spread of twenty-eight 
inches. They were perfect and not 
broomed in the least, though the right 
horn was set at a different angle from 
the left and swung lower in its circle. 
The molar teeth of both rams were in 
very bad shape, covered with tartar and 
grown long, and those on the right side 
were so far out of line the rams could 
not grind food on that side. Probably 
slow starvation kills off the old rams in 
these almost un-hunted hills. 

We were reluctant to leave that beau- 
tiful North country. There is something 
about those ragged peaks, with wide, 
deep, green-timbered valleys between, 
and the great caribou barrens, with their 
little stringers of stunted spruce and fir, 
and covering of moss, all reddened by 
frost, that gets into your blood. As we 
topped out on the divide between the 
Prophet River and the Musqua, I had 
one long last look back into the. deep, 
rugged valley of the Musqua. In such a 
country, I knew there must remain sheep 
far bigger than those we'd taken. One 
day luckier hunters will get them. 


Fencing Restores Spring 
methods 


HAT simple conservation 
| wa enable nature to stage a come- 

back was dramatically demonstrated 
on the farm of George Stivarius, in 
Grant County, Wis. About 30 years ago, 
Stivarius purchased the farm, on which 
there was a wood lot. At that time, the 
wood lot had been heavily pastured and 
was hardly more than an open grove of 
trees. Told by neighbors that there had 
once been a flowing spring on that lot 
Stivarius decided to test what conserva- 
tionists term “the theory of woods in- 
fluence.” His first, and last, step was 
to fence off the wood lot. 

In less than 5 years, water began seep- 
ing from the “dead” spring. Leaf litter 
accumulated, and the flow increased. 
Today, a strong stream from the spring 
fills a 2-in. pipe that carries the water to 
a tank in the adjoining pasture. 

“The transformation that has occurred 
in the woods in that time,” says F. B. 
Trenk, Wisconsin extension forester who 
reports the experiment, “is almost as 
spectacular as the revival of the spring 
Every trace of sod and grass has dis- 
appeared, replaced by a thick layer of 
decaying forest litter Seed of sugar 
maples, falling on a true woods soil, has 
produced an understory of maples. The 
owner has his spring, and an unusually 
good farm woods, too.” 
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Be a Taxidermist 
Re al FUN, great Hobby, sure spare-time profits. Save 
our hunting trophies. Mount BIRDS, ANIMALS 
HE ADS, FISH. TAN furs and hides. Mount common 
specimens into fine groups. Wild-game not needed. 
Easily, quickly learned. Investigate! 
FREE BOO Yes FREE. 100 pictures. 
Tells how YOU can be a 
axidermist, make a home museum, have fun ond 
PROFIT from your HOBBY, Old reliable school, 
250,000 successful students. Students earn 
PROFITS mountin specimens for others. This 
strange FREE BOOK will interest and amaze you. 
pe nthing like it—Send A Y—this MINUT! 
for YOUR Free copy. State your AGE. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 3149 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 
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NEW! Three telescopes in one, 8 different magni- 
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6, moon, stars, etc., 
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BROWNSCOPE co., 5 W. 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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aking Tackle Pay Its Way 


NE hot day last summer, a friend 

dropped in to see me on his way 

home from a trout-fishing trip in 

upper New York. He was tired, 
and discouraged. “I don't care if I never 
see a trout again,” he said. “I’m going 
to take up golf, or anything that isn’t so 
disappointing and aggravating as fish- 
ing.” 

A few questions brought out the rea- 
sons for his failure to enjoy the trip. 
First, he had been fishing a stream 
which gets very warm during hot weath- 
er. This, despite the fact that he had 
seen no trout. In addition, he had worn 
a regular-weight shower-proof sleeved 
coat on the stream, and his waders had 
been a pair of waist-high heavyweights. 
As a result, he suffered so from the heat 
that he became irritable and upset. 
Despite his discomfort and the fact that 
no one else could catch anything, he 
kept fishing from 9 a.m. until dark every 
day. 

The final outcome was _ inevitable. 
Each succeeding day of fruitless en- 
deavor increased his nervous tension, 
until he finally blew up. He had had a 
miserable time and wasn’t backward 
about expressing his opinion of the 
stream, the place where he had stayed, 
and trout fishing in general. 

It is true, of course, that anglers do 
run into such streaks of adverse luck, 
but they don’t have to make themselves 
miserable about it. If I had been in my 
friend's place, I wouldn't have punished 
myself as he did. The first thing I 
would do in such circumstances would 
be to take the water temperature in 
several locations. Then I'd do some ex- 
perimental fishing myself, and a lot of 
inquiring about conditions from those 
who lived on the stream and fished it 
regularly. I would fish once late in the 
evening, and part of the night, and 
again at daybreak. If the water was too 
warm for good fishing in the early morn- 
ing, then I'd quit at once. 

Years ago I advocated the use of a 


oe 








PREVENTING KINKS IN LINES 
Have some one hold the new coil 
in a vertical position as you wind 
it on the reel. Never lay the new 
line on the floor to do the winding 


thermometer in summer trout fishing. 
When the water registers 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, you have a chance to take 
fish. If it registers 72 degrees or high- 
er, you may as well quit unless you know 
of some cool spots where the trout are 
likely to congregate. 

If, during the night, the water tem- 
perature drops to 68 degrees or lower, 
concentrate on fishing before the sun 
touches the stream. Under such condi- 
tions, the evening fishing usually will be 
very poor, as the water is warmest at 
sundown. 

Streams with plenty of rocks, exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, become 
warm more quickly than grass-banked 
meadow streams. The rocks retain the 
heat for some time after sunset, and, un- 
til the water heated by these rocks has 
run off, the fishing will be poor. Once 
this happens and the spring waters have 
a chance to exert their effect, fishing 
is likely to improve. 

Your best chance of taking fish dur- 
ing extremely hot weather is near the 
source of the main stream or on its 
feeders. If the stream is large, the low- 
er waters frequently are unsuitable for 
fishing throughout a prolonged hot spell. 

Heavily wooded, rocky streams remain 
cooler than those exposed to the sun, 
and a stream that flows through a long 
stretch of woods after being heated 
by the sun will cool off a bit by the 
time it reaches the open again. Sec- 
tions of streams through marshy 
fields are usually good bets during 
hot weather, because such places 
are likely to be fed by springs. If 
you want to prove this, try the 
following stunt: Take the tempera- 
ture of the shore shallows of a 
rocky stream, and then take the 
temperature of the main channel. 
Do the same in a meadow stream, 
and compare the variation in tem- 
perature. Personally I believe a 
thermometer is an essential acces- 
sory for the angler’s kit. 









Another thing which caused my 
friend’s distress was his clothing. No 
wonder he sweltered and fumed. In 
place of his sleeved jacket, I would have 
worn a very lightweight sleeveless vest 
or a tackle kit which rested on my chest 
and was supported by shoulder straps. 
Perhaps, for warm weather, I'd have 
worn a tackle belt. Also, if 1 had been 
in his place, I would have used either 
hip boots with hobnail or felt soles, or 
would have discarded boots and waders 
entirely and worn a pair of wool pants, 
wool socks, and wading shoes. 

Another complaint often made by an- 
glers is that a certain rod doesn’t work 
well. An acquaintance once complained 
to me that his rod wouldn't cast at all 
in the wind, and wouldn’t straighten a 
leader out when there wasn’t any wind. 
It was a new rod, which he had paid 
about $53 for, and he blamed the firm 
from which he bought it. 

As soon as I touched the rod, I guessed 
the trouble. It was perfect for dry-fly 
fishing, resilient, quick, and powerful, 
without being stiff. It couldn’t be the 
fault of the rod. 

“What line are you using on it?” I 
inquired. 

"—_. &. 

“Did the store sell you that line for 
this rod?” 

“No, but it said an H. E. H. would be 
all right. I already had one that I used 





For comfort on the stream in hot weather, this 


ra angler wears a light vest and a lightweight shirt 
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on my old rod and it casts perfectly.” 

He had the old rod with him, so we 
set it up. It was whippy and slow in ac- 
tion, and, though it was the same length 
and weighed the same as the new rod, 
it required a much lighter line. 

I then calibrated his E line. It meas- 
ured .036 in. in the heaviest part. 

“This line is too light for your new 
rod,” I said. “Let’s prove it.” 

We tried one of my own H. D. H. 
lines on the rod. It worked perfectly. 
I handed it to him and he was pleased 
with it. We tried it on the old rod and 
it was unsatisfactory. I then calibrated 
the D line. It measured .043. I hap- 
pened to know that the firm which sold 
him his new rod had H. E. H. lines which 
ran from .040 to .042 in the heaviest part, 
so the firm was correct in recommending 
an E. It had no way of knowing that 
the line he had was really an H. F. H., 
and unsuitable for the rod. These things 
occur to some degree all the time. Not 
only do anglers use wrong lines for their 
rods, but they also use wrong rods for 
certain types of fishing. 

For instance, some anglers spend most 
of their time fishing small streams with 
an 8% to 9-ft. rod. These lengths are 
unsuitable for small-stream work. I have 
even seen multiplying bait-casting reels 
used for fly-fishing. This wouldn't be so 
bad if it weren't for the extremely wide 
spool and its small-diameter axis. These 
two things cause a dressed fly-line to 
kink and curl, and that, in turn, causes 
all kinds of trouble. Such reels are 
made for flat-lying soft lines and not 
stiff, wiry fly-lines. The same angler 
may also be using an F level line on a 
rod that requires a D. There is no ex- 
cuse for handicapping yourself with 
poorly balanced outfits when low-priced 
tackle is so good. 


Rees the other day, I tried out an 
8-ft., 3°,-oz. fly rod, which retails at 
$10. It performed wonderfully. The reel 
for this rod retailed at $1.40. The line, 
a double-tapered D, cost $6.50. It was 
as good as anyone could wish for. 

Another angler I know complained 
about fan-wing flies. He said they 
twisted his leaders so badly he couldn't 
straighten out his cast when using one 
of them. A few questions revealed that 
he was using 9-ft. leaders, tapering 
from .013 in. to 4X (.006), with Size 10 
and 12 fan-wings with extra-large wings. 
No wonder he had trouble. Any fly with 
the wind resistance and twirling tenden- 
cies of a fan-wing, especially if it is the 
least bit out of balance, requires a lead- 
er sturdy enough to overcome such ten- 
dencies—at least partially. The fan- 
wing leader should calibrate at least 
.015 in. and preferably .017 at the line 
end, and should not be lighter than 2X 
(.008) at the fly end, unless you know 
from experience you can handle lighter 
stuff. In the case of Size 8 or larger, I 
recommend 1X (.009). If the 14’s are 
tied with correspondingly smaller wings 
than 12’s, then 3X (.007) may be used. 

When faced with conditions where 
you must use a 4X leader or finer to get 
results, don’t use fan-wings. If you make 
sloppy casts with a fan-wing because of 
a leader that is too fine to handle it, you 
will be worse off than you would be by 
making a perfect cast with a much heav- 
ier leader. In my experience, I have 
found that, under conditions that called 
for large fan-wings,—by large, I mean 
sizes 10 and 12,—you don’t need a lead- 
er finer than 2X. 

Lines also come in for criticism. “This 
new line I bought is rotten,” says an 
angler. “It curls like a ram’s horn.” 
An investigation invariably discloses 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Pflueger 
SUPREME 
$25.00 


Pflueger 
NOBBY 
Satin Finish Nick- 
alum; weighs only 


5% oz 
No. 1963... . $7.75 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893— 


60 yd $6.00 
No. 1893L—60 yd. 
Light Spool. . $6.50 
No. 1894— 


80 yd. . 6.75 
Pflueger 
CAPITOL 

No. 1985....$ 8.00 

No. 1988 10.00 


No. 1989 
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Saving Injured Fish 


ANY anglers, who fish in waters 
M where there is no legal size limit 

on trout, kill even slightly injured 
small fish that they have caught inad- 
vertently, because they think such fish 
are almost certain to die if they are re- 
turned to thu water. This is especially 
true when a gill arch is broken while un- 
hooking the fish. As an artery carrying 
blood at high pressure is severed when a 
gill arch is broken, nearly all fishermen 
consider the injury fatal. It is a theory 
which results annually in the loss of 
thousands of small fish which are not 
given a fair chance to recover from 
their youthful misadventure. 

H. C. White, of the Biological Board 
of Canada, doesn’t agree with this gen- 
erally held opinion. He says that trout 
can stand some pretty rough handling, 
and that a large proportion of the small 
fish that are returned promptly to the 
water will survive. And he has the 
evidence of his own experiments to 
back up his statement. 

While doing some work with brook 
trout on Prince Edward Island, White 
noticed that several adult fish taken 
from a stream had part of a broken gill, 
with healthy filaments attached to it, 
extending beyond the gill cover. A care- 
ful examination of these trout convinced 
him that, while small fish, they had 
suffered broken gills by being unhooked. 
This discovery induced him to try an 
experiment. He caught several small 
trout, and, in unhooking them, purposely 
severed a gill arch with the hook. The 
fish then were placed in a trough for 
observation. Only one out of twelve 
died. The others were sluggish for 
several hours, but the next day were 
lively. These trout were kept in the 
trough for more than two weeks. Dur- 
ing that time they fed regularly, and, 
when they were released, seemed per- 
fectly normal. 


HITE says that small trout, unless 

obviously fatally injured, should be 
returned to the water, and that, if ordi- 
nary care is used in handling them, they 
have at least a 10 to 1 chance of survival. 
If anglers will heed this expert’s advice 
and give the small fish a break, they will 
be giving themselves better fishing for 
the years to come. 


The Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 


missioners is conducting a _ publicity 
campaign in an effort to induce black- 
bass fishermen to help along the cause 
of conservation by sparing small fish 
that have swallowed the bait and been 
hooked in the stomach. This is a fairly 
common occurrence, and few anglers 
realize that such fish can be saved. 

For the undersized bass to survive 
under these circumstances, he must be 
played gently—not hauled in roughly. 
No attempt should be made to withdraw 
the hook—that means certain death to 
the bass. The fish should be worked 
gently close to the shore or boat, and 
then, without taking him from the 
water, the leader or line should be cut 
close to his mouth. The stomach of a 
bass contains a powerful gastric juice 
which will dissolve the hook in a short 
time. 

Of course, the fisherman loses a hook 
—but, by losing it, he does his little bit 
toward insuring good bass fishing for 
future seasons. Each fish that is turned 
back, and allowed to grow to maturity 
and propagate, means not just one more 
big one for the angler, but many.— 
Arthur Grahame. 


ANGLERS’ KINKS 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Easily Attached Bobber 


F YOU wish a cork 
float that can be at- 
tached easily, take any 
you have on hand and 
cut an elongated hole 
in each end. Double 
the line, push it 
through the holes, and 
loop it over the ends 
of the float—C. R. 
Huber, Wis. 


Stream-Side Work Bench 


OMETIMES a reel must be repaired 

at stream side. In such cases, small 
screws and other parts show a devilish 
tendency to lose themselves among the 
rocks or grass. To prevent this, spread 
your coat or a large handkerchief on the 
ground and use it as a work bench.— 
V. T. Van Voris, Cal. 





Refitting Ferrules 


HEN ferrules become loose from 

wear, they may easily be tightened 
up. Any modern electro-plating shop 
will nickel-plate the male end. Even a 
very thin plating will make the ferrule 
slightly larger than needed. After plat- 
ing, the ferrule can be worked down to 
the proper diameter by hand, using very 
fine emery cloth or sandpaper. If you 
have access to a lathe, the portion of the 
rod just above the ferrule should be 
wrapped with friction tape for protec- 
tion. The rod joint can now be placed in 


the lathe, the chuck tightened onto the 
wrapped portion, and power turned on. 
The ferrule is brought to the proper di- 
ameter with an extremely fine piece of 
emery cloth. The lathe insures a truly 
rounded surface, difficult to obtain by 
hand. The _ electro-plater should be 
cautivcaned that only the metal ferrule 
should be immersed in the plating fluid 
so that the bamboo will not be injured.— 
Wm. W. Michael, Cal. 


Triple-Service Swivel 


N EXCELLENT triple-purpose swivel 
can easily be made at home with a 
piece of bead chain from an electric- 
lamp socket. Split open the two end 
beads with a sharp knife, and insert the 
head of a straight brass pin, which has 
been bent into a loop. Then press the 
beads together. Such a swivel acts as a 
light weight, turns in as many places as 
there are beads, and on a sunny day at- 
tracts the fish by its glitter—John Pat- 
rick, Pa. 





Making Tackle Pay Its Way 


(Continued from page 69) 


that the twist was put in the line by the 
angler himself when he transferred it 
from the original coil to the reel. In- 
stead of having some one hold the coil 
vertically and then winding the line on 
the reel himself, he had held the reel 
and wound the line on from the top of 
the coil as it lay on the floor. This is 
guaranteed to put a kink in any line, 
and, once in, it is very difficult to take 
out. About the best way is to go out 
in a boat and troll the entire new line 
behind it as you travel along. 

In checking tackle complaints, I’ve 
run across some queer ones. There’s one 
that came to me secondhand, but, be- 
cause I know that others have been 
doing the same thing, I believe it worth 
passing along. A friend of mine visited 
another angler. During the conversa- 
tion, the angler complained about some 
high-priced leaders he had _ recently 
bought. “They break as soon as I use 
them,” he said. “I certainly got stuck.” 
My acquaintance knew the leaders, had 
used them, and found them excellent. 
Questioning disclosed that the other man 
had been using the leaders dry, and, be- 
ing good, hard gut, they broke easily. 

Another thing which I consider bad 
for leaders is the way most anglers 
coil them when putting them away. They 
wind them up like a ball of cord. As 
when coiling a line, this should be done 
with a straightaway movement; other- 
wise they will take a twist which is in- 
jurious to the gut and troublesome when 
starting to fish. You must not wind the 
line around the fingers. Instead, hold 
the fly end between the left thumb and 
forefinger, and make a loop, hold it with 


the same two fingers, repeating until 
the end of the leader is reached. 

To keep leaders for the winter, first 
see that they are dry and in perfect con- 
dition. Then place them in dark paper 
or chamois and put in a dark, cool, but 
not cold, place. 

While you’re putting away your lead- 
er is a good time to clean out the leader 
box. Give the felt pads a bath in good 
soap and dry them outdoors on the 
clothesline. Often anglers who use 
snelled wet flies put the entire cast— 
leader and fly—in a wet leader-box and 
forget them. The hooks rust; this rust 
gets on the gut in spots; and you have 
potential danger spots wherever they 
occur. 

When using fine leaders in a wind, 
and sometimes without a wind, an oc- 
casional poor cast will tie a knot where 
it shouldn’t be. These knots are im- 
perfect and will cut the gut under ex- 
cessive strain. Examine all your leaders 
frequently for these knots and watch 
carefully the one you are fishing with. 

Two other things cause trouble with 
leaders. The first is uncoiling when 
dry, the second testing with a jerk be- 
fore using. When uncoiling a dry lead- 
er, you are quite likely to split and crack 
the gut. When testing a leader by hard 
pulls and jerks, you are quite likely to 
create a weak spot which will cause you 
trouble. 

The angler who follows the instruc- 
tions on care of tackle, as outlined in 
this article, will save himself many ex- 
asperating and disappointing moments 
when fishing time comes around again. 
—Ray Bergman. 
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¢ ANGLERS 


Right Place to Gaff 


Question: I was particularly interested in an 
article on salmon fishing in a recent issue. As 
you probably know, we are fortunate in having 
a large number of streams and lakes in this 
section of the country in which there are trout, 
steelhead, and Chinook salmon. I have noticed 
several pictures that show the fish being gaffed 
in the side, just above the middle. Is this the 
custom in the East? As far as I can see, this 
is the surest way to ruin a good fish. If anyone 
gafted a large fish for me in any other place but 
the head, you can rest assured he would hear 
from me. Pictures of this type have appeared 
frequently, and they have aroused my curiosity 
as to whether it is the custom in the East to 
gaff the fish in the side. —R. W. R., Oreg. 


Answer: What you say is the truth as far as 
I have found it. What say you, Eastern salmon 
anglers?—R. B. 


What Line for Rod? 


Question: I have a fly rod weighing 6% oz. 
Action is fairly stiff in the first two joints, and 
much of the action is in the tip. What size of 
level oil line shall I use with it? I have a size 
E now, and can get 45 to 60 ft. Would a lighter 
or heavier line be more suitable? What about 
a shooting line? What weight should I splice to 
my level line?—H. C. P., Mo. 


Answer: You do not give the length of your 
rod, but, from the weight, I would guess it is 
either 9 or 9!, ft. For a rod of this weight, 
if at all powerful, I would advise a D level, 
a G.B.F. three-diameter or an H.C.H. double- 
taper. For a shooting line, I would advise size 
G.—R. B. 


Stopping Back Cast 


Question: 
rod on the 


I have difficulty in stopping my 
back cast and in making a good, 
straight The former invariably goes too 
far back. My rod is 9 ft., weighs 5% oz., and 
has plenty of backbone. I use a three-diameter 


cast 


‘ QUERIES - 


G.D.H. line. Any suggestions you can give me 
would be greatly appreciated.—L. P. F., New 
Jersey. 

Answer: I believe your line too light for 


your rod. It may be that you could do better 
with a regular H.C.H. double-taper line. I know 
I can. To stop that rod from going back too 
far, place your thumb to the left of the grasp 
instead of straight up in line with the guides. 
In other words, first grasp the rod as usual, with 
your thumb lining up with the guides. Then 
simply move the thumb to the left, leaving the 
rest of the hand as it was.—R. B. 


Bait-Casting vs. Fly Rods 


Question: What fish may be caught on a cast- 
ing rod? Can a fly rod catch fish that a casting 
rod cannot?—A. E., New York. 


Answer: Generally speaking, any fresh-water 
fish and many salt-water fish may be caught on 
a casting rod. I have taken brook trout, brown 
trout, rainbow trout, lake trout, muskies, pike, 
pickerel, bass, bluegills, crappies, yellow perch, 
white perch, catfish, landlocked salmon, pike- 
perch, bluefish, weakfish, channel bass, and a 
few other varieties with a casting rod. However, 
this does not mean that a bait-casting rod is best 
for all these fish, or that it should be used ex- 
clusively for any one of them. A bait-casting rod 
is made for one main purpose—to cast an 
artificial lure from the reel. When fish prefer 
lures that are best handled by the bait-casting 
rod, then this rod should be used. A fly rod will 
take any fish that can be caught with a bait- 
casting rod. But sometimes a lure is needed 
which a fly rod will not handle. Just imagine 
trying to cast a S¢-oz. plug with a 4'%-oz. fly 
rod, or to troll with such a fly rod a lure 
weighing 34 oz. or more. Then consider how silly 
it would be to attempt casting a hair bass-bug 
or a Size 12 trout fly with a bait-casting rod 
Both the bait-casting and the fly-rod lures have 
their uses. You might consider the trout a 
strictly fly-rod fish, the bass a combination bait 
casting and fly-rod fish, and the pike, muskie, 
pickerel, and wall-eye bait-casting fish.—R. B 


Ray's Daybook of Angling 


AMPREY eels were 
once considered food 
for the epicure. Even 
Julius Caesar, in the 
days of his triumphs, 
could get them when 
his own supply ran 
short only by promis- 
ing to pay for them 
on a certain day, not 
in coin, but in numbers 





and kind. 


Yellow perch are great destroyers of 
whitefish eggs. If whitefish are indigen- 
jus to a lake, yellow perch should never 
be stocked in such waters. Rocky Moun- 
tain whitefish in the streams are great 
fun to catch if you use very light tackle 
ind tiny flies. It requires considerable 
skill to hook them, as they strike very 
ightly and let go quickly unless hooked 
it the right instant. However, they don’t 
seem to be very wary, and will come 
back time after time if you miss them. 
Besides, you may spend hours fishing 
teadily in one hole without disturbing 


them—as long if you use ordinary cau- 


10n., 


When bass prepare a nest, they clean 


the gravel on the bottom until it is as 


right as if polished with a brush. They 
isually take out the large stones, either 
arrying them away in the mouth or 
them out with the nose. In 


tates, bass deposit their eggs in clay as 
well as gravel. As a rule, they prefer 


shady places under grass, lily pads, logs 
etc. Bass rarely, if ever, deposit all their 
eggs at one time, because the eggs do 
not all ripen at the same time. Bass in 
the territory South of Illinois may spawn 
when only a year old, but in the North 
maturity usually comes later. 

There are records of anglers, as fa! 
back as 1790, spending hours and days 
on the stream without getting a fish. We 
are inclined these days to blame all poor 
fishing on the large numbers of anglers 
or on poor restocking programs. I won 
der what the anglers of those old days 
blamed their poor luck on? Surely it 
couldn’t be from overfishing. 

I am indebted to H. W. Harris, of 
Oklahoma, for the following dough-ball 
bait which he says is excellent for carp 
14 gal. bran shorts, 1 pt. corn meal, 1 
cup of syrup (maple flavor if possible, 


otherwise corn). Mix shorts and meal 
Then pick cotton in small pieces and 
scatter over mixture. Pour syrup over 


cotton, and add enough scalding water 
to make mixture into dough. Mix in all 
the cotton you can. Place in boiling 
water and boil until it toughens. Take 
out, drain, then mix in all the flour pos- 
sible. Get it as dry as you can by this 
mixing. When ready to use pinch off 
small pieces and roll into balls. Don't 
make the balls too large—the size of an 
ordinary cherry is just about right. You 
can keep this bait indefinitely by rolling 
in wax paper in refrigerator.—R. B. 
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Author of “Just Fishing” 
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A book devoted exclusively to trout 
fishing. Complete information on 
methods of angling, together with 
full instructions and pictures for 
fly tying. 

The most comprehensive book on 
the subject ever published. 

452 pages Text. 16 Plates in full 
color of flies by Dr. Edgar $ 
Burke. Numerous half- 5 
tones and line drawings 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 FILBERT ST. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 











Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Many 1939 ap- 
pointments expected. Short hours. 
Write immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of positions and full 
particulars telling how to qualify 
for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. E267 Rochester, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
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BLADE OF FINEST 


SWEDISH STEEL 


This sturdy Sportsman’s knife is 8%” 
overall and fully guaranteed by us. The 
4” blade of finest hand-forged Swedish 
steel, beveled and engraved, takes and 
holds a razor-sharp edge. Made in one 
piece by famous Finnish craftsmen. 
Nickel silver ferrule with hard curly 
birch handle. Genuine fitted leather 
case with leather belt strap included at 
this special price of $1.00 complete. Ideal 
for home or camp use. Over ten thou- 
sand enthusiastic users in one year! 


STODDARD'S 


374-P Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





STODDARD’S 
374-P Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear 





send me, all charges prepaid, the Royal Finn Knife 
eather case and safety belt clasp. Enclosed 






omp 


pleas 1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, upon receipt, 
l arn not fully satisfied, | will return it and receive my $1.00 
back as you guaranteed. 
NAME..........cccccsccccccnvcscccesevccesccececssseoess 


ADDRESS 
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HERE is big game fishing 

headed? Do we want outrig- 

gers and boatloads of fish, or 

do we want to revert to fishing 
the hard way—without outriggers? The 
question of whether the use of outrig- 
gers is sporting should be considered 
very carefully by American sportsmen. 
I am going to start the ball rolling with- 
out taking sides. 

The anglers themselves have tried to 
effect a sensible limitation to abuses in 
the use of outriggers. Little has been ac- 
complished. Now thousands of boat- 
men have spoken out so loudly against 
the use of outriggers that they must 
have been heard around the world. It 
started on the Atlantic Coast where 
many seem bent on killing the very thing 
which brought these same boatmen their 
greatest success. 

If the outrigger is banned by the 
guides on the grounds that it kills too 
many big game fish, my guess is that the 
angler can get it restored in a hurry if 
he demands it. The man who takes you 
out fishing is in that business to make a 
living, and, unless the customer is 
pleased, he ceases to earn a livelihood. 
So, if the customer demands outriggers 
he'll get them, regardless of the guide's 
personal convictions on the question. 

In the last five or six years, thousands 
upon thousands of tourists and even ex- 
perienced anglers, have caught their 
first and only sailfish, had it mounted, 
and sent home to be a constant reminder 
of one day’s sport that will never be for- 
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_ Are Outriggers Sporting? 





O ENCOURAGE the use of light 

tackle in the Metropolitan Miami 
Fishing tournament starting January 
15, 1939, a handsome plaque will be 
presented by OvuTpoor Lire to the an- 
gler achieving the outstanding feat 
of the competition. The determina- 
tion of the achievement will be made 
by a special committee which Philip 
Wylie, novelist, has been asked to 
head as chairman. Other members 
of the committee will be Hervey Al- 
len, novelist, Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, aviator and president of the 
Flying Fisherman’s Club, Gene 
Byrnes, cartoonist, Fred Fletcher, 
president New York Rod and Gun 
Editors’ Association, Charles Baker, 
Jr., author and editor, Donald L. Mc- 
Carthy, executive secretary the Miami 
Beach Rod and Reel Club, and Thom- 
as Aitken. 





Outdoor Life Trophy for Miami Tournament 


Grand prizes and special awards to 
be made during the tournament are 
valued at $10,000. The grand prizes 
number more than 100 and will go to 
anglers taking the biggest specimens 
of 30 species of game fish. In addition, 
there will be mumerous’ weekly, 
monthly, and special awards, and 
daily citations for the biggest fish of 
any species. All fish must be caught 
within a prescribed area, which in- 
cludes about 6,000 square miles of the 
Gulf Stream, and the adjacent reefs 
as well as inland waters. Fish must 
be taken on rod and reel without as- 
sistance and according to accepted 
angling rules and ethics. All must be 
weighed at an official station. 

Beginning January 15 with a mass- 
ing of the fishing fleet, the tournament 
will close April 16 with a program of 
special events.—T. A. 








got. These catches are good publicity for 
the town where the fish was caught, as 
well as for the guide, and, above all, for 
the sport of marine fishing. I agree with 
the disgruntled guides that 75 percent of 
these sailfish were caught only because 
an outrigger was used. 

Outriggers are employed only when 
trolling for surface-feeding game fish, 





such as sailfish, marlin of any species, all 
the tunas, wahoo, albacore, dolphin, 
bonito, mako, kingfish, and can be ap- 
plied to broadbill swordfish, too. They 
are far from being new. They have been 
used by commercial fishermen in various 
forms for centuries. I used them for 
bluefish in the fast-swirling tides of Fire 
Island Inlet more than 30 years ago. The 
Catalina kite serves 
very much the same 
purpose, although the 
wind direction and ve- 
locity make it much 
more difficult than out- 
riggers to handle. 
Little difference can 
be found between the 
use of the kite and 
that of the outrigger, 
as both can be abused. 
In this respect, the 
southern California 
kite has a point in its 
favor, as it is rarely, 
if ever, used asa means 
of permitting four or 
five anglers on a single 
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Inserting line in the clip 
before it is run to top of 
outrigger. A_ striking fish 
always jerks the line free 


The Gypsy Queen, of Miami 
Beach, Fla., with spreading 
outriggers. Many guides say 
this rig is making big game 
fishing too easy for anglers 


boat to fish at the same 
time, while in Atlantic 
waters it is a common 
practice to fish with 
spread outriggers. An 
angler is hooked up on 
each of these and two 
or three more men fish 
directly astern. If the 
crowd is after sailfish 
and every one is a 
novice, the best results 
will always come to 
the outrigger baits be- 
cause of the automatic 
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drop-back arrangement on this device. 

It is much more difficult to hook 
sailfish by the direct method than it is 
by the easy, automatic outrigger system. 
To the beginner, the tap of a sailfish 
and a bad case of ague seem to come 
simultaneously, creating a tendency to 
strike too soon. This fault must be over- 
come, for all old-timers know well that 
the Gulf Stream sailfish is unbelievably 
slow in retrieving his meal. 

The objective that led to the adoption 
of the outrigger was to keep the bait out 
of the white water that is churned up di- 
rectly behind a moving boat. Outriggers 
have other advantages, including the 
much wider spread of water which their 
use makes possible. Before the days of 
outriggers, anglers were satisfied to troll 
only two baits about 10 to 12 ft. apart, 
for it was found that even a third rod 
between these two could cause a nice 
tangle when a double or triple strike oc- 
curred. This was especially true when 
fishing for school tuna. 

Outriggers, when correctly used, have 
two baits out with a spread of between 
10 and 70 ft., depending on the length of 
the equipment, both far removed from 
the boat’s wake. These baits skip along 
the surface, causing quite a commotion 
of their own, which is always a good way 
to raise a deep fish. The long outriggers 
hold both line and leader above the water 
in such a manner that nothing but the 
bait is seen by the fish. Sailfish are 
suckers for these baits if they are prop- 
erly cut, as are nearly all other surface- 
feeding game species. 

However, a hungry sailfish will almost 
jump aboard a boat to get a good-look- 
ing bait, and he rarely seems to worry 
over the white water. 

And no one can tell me that the out- 
rigger is any help in fishing for bluefin 
tuna. I have found that these fish up to 
150 lb. will take a short 30-ft. line more 
readily than a longer one. I have hooked 
them with the leader swivel directly 
against the rod tip. Anyone can catch 
tuna without the outrigger, as no drop- 
back is required, for tuna make a direct 
strike and never waste any time. 

One thing the sailfish guides must re- 
member is that at least 1,000,000 North- 
erners visit Florida each year, and many 
of them are making their first trip. 
These visitors have all heard of sailfish, 
the most widely publicized fish that 
swims, and most of them would like to 
get at least one. 


F THE angler comes from a small town, 
where a yellow perch is the best fish 
the local waters offer, it is all the more 
important to him and his home town 
when he lands a sailfish. If he gets his 
fish, he leaves for home a happy man. 
Years of talking to this type of man have 
taught me that the sailfish was the high 
spot of his Florida trip. Therefore, I 
don’t think things should be made too 
tough for the man who gets only one 
or two opportunities in a lifetime to get 
the big fish he has always hoped for. He 
deserves his sailfish, and, if an outrigger 
will help him get it, he'll probably 
never know that its use made it a little 
easier for him to land his trophy. 
There seem to be as many sailfish as 
ever before, and anyone will have great 
difficulty convincing me that they are 
being killed so fast that they will show 


any noticeable decrease in his lifetime 
or mine. I still say that all unwanted 
sailfish should be released. They are 


useless as food, and it is 
law to sell them. 

One sailfish, nicely mounted and 
shipped to a Northern town, or some 
foreign land, is something we can well 
afford. It is a badge of top-flight pleas- 


against the 
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ure to the man who caught it—outriggers 
or no outriggers. Let him stay happy. 
If things could only be arranged so that 
a visiting sportsman might take his first 


sailfish on an outrigger bait and for- 
ever after be forced to hook them the 
hard way, then, and only then, would 


every one be satisfied. 

The first practical method of catching 
sailfish was developed by Capt. Bill 
Hatch, of Miami, about 25 years ago. He 
believed that the sailfish had no teeth, 
but used its long, slender bill to maim 
a small “bait” fish by striking it a slash- 
ing side blow. This was at variance with 
the previous theory that the fish made a 
direct thrust. He developed the cut bait, 
and proved that his theory was correct, 
as the fish “knocked down” the bait and 
then made a leisurely pick-up. This 
required fresh strips of fish belly, as 
many artificial lures or baits were 
dropped like a hot potato. 


T WAS found that 
eight seconds is the average time 
tween the first tap, when the reel drag 
is released, and the pick-up, at which 
time the drag should be set and the strike 
made. That was always great sport in 
the old days, before the outrigger, for 
that little touch of “stag fever” would 
always attack the angler, and he’d for- 


a period of about 
be- 


get to wait long enough before he struck. | 


The form of outrigger in current 
was first introduced in Bimini for 
marlin fishing about 6 years ago, 
being applied to sailfishing. When 
fish hits an outrigger bait, the 
quickly 
tening at the top of the spreader, and, 
by the time the slack line has straight 
ened out, the fish has had time to mak« 
the pick-up, thus doing away with the 
need of counting or delicate 
the part of the angler. The angler merely 
waits until he feels something, then 
strikes, and he has a coveted sailfish 
nicely hooked. With the heavy 24-thread 
line used on most charter boats, it is a 
simple matter to sit still, view the per- 
formance, and, when the fish has 
licked, watch the boatman run up on it 
and boat it. 

The word of Florida’s “success” with 
outriggers has spread around the world. 
They are used not only up and down the 
Atlantic Coast, but even Catalina tried 
them out last summer, and they have 
been introduced in foreign countries 
Australia wants more information on 
construction methods, as well as on the 


use 


later 
a sail- 
line is 


correct way to pursue the sport when 
outriggers are used. The world believes 
them successful, as, indeed, they are if 


you must get fish. 

Another side of the story 
the select group of guides that caters 
to the Bimini, Cat Cay, and West End 
business. These men contend that the 
big blue marlin cannot be caught with- 


out outriggers. It is a fact that few, if 
any, were caught by anglers before 
Tommy Gifford took his specially de- 


signed poles across the Gulf Stream. 
To me, the whole controversy simmers 
down to this one question—are outrig- 
gers ruthless killing instruments or are 
they legitimate sporting equipment? If 
the sportsmen who pay the bills are 
satisfied to continue to use outriggers 
and agree to follow sporting ethics in 
their use, I see no reason why they 
should not have them. If on the othe: 
hand, the abuses continue, outriggers 
should be eliminated. It might be a lot 
of fun reverting back to the old type of 
fishing, when sailfish caught the hard 
way made a gold or diamond sailfish pin 


just about as difficult to attain as four 
major letters at college, or the club 
championship at golf—Thomas Aitken 
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No fun... when you freeze...or pile on 
extra clothes that slow you up and weight 
Wear Duofold 
Its two thin 


you down. 
Underwear. 
layers give you warmth 
without weight. Wool in 
outer layer, away from 
kin. No itch! Cotton in- 
ner layer. Constant com- 
fort! Try it this season. 
You'll never again go 


without it! Send for free 
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& STRIKE! 


EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) OIL strikes 
quickly at pain and discomfort of Neu- 
raigia, Sprains, Muscular Soreness, 
Fatigue and Exposure—doing it for over 
50 years. Excellent for the discomfort of 
Head Colds or Bronchial Irritation! Get 
EN-AR-CO today and put such pains and 
aches out of business . . Made in U.S.A, 


NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 
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take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
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Keep Both Meat and the Trophy 


HIS is the time of year when the 
hunter's moon rides high, when blue 
haze hangs over the pines, and the 
smoke of camp fires stings your 
nostrils. Many deer will be shot, and a 
lot of meat toted out of the timber to the 
hunters’ homes, and numerous heads 
will be skinned out for the taxidermist. 

Butchering is a necessary and im- 
portant part of hunting. The skill and 
care used in this work largely determine 
the quality of your venison and trophy. 
The suggestions made here will make 
game dressing quicker and easier for 
you. 

Seldom is it necessary to stick a deer 
to bleed it, since the modern high-power 
rifle bullet attends to that. Sticking is 
useless if the animal is found dead, since 
dead game does not bleed well at the 
throat. If the deer is stunned or badly 
wounded, finish it off with a head or 
spine shot. Then, if you think bleeding 
necessary, twist the head to one side, so 
it will not be soiled, and stick the animal 
at the point of the breast, just ahead of 
the breastbone. Work the knife point 
back and forth to sever the large ar- 
teries. Never saw the knife across the 
throat, as this not only is the wrong way 
to bleed an animal but might ruin the 
neck skin for mounting. 

If the deer is lying on a slope, roll it 
over in such a position that the blood will 
run downhill and away from the carcass. 
Heads and hides that have lain on blood- 
soaked ground require a lot of tedious 
cleaning. 

Many hunters are interested in know- 
ing just what their game weighed. Guess- 
ing is not necessary, for big game can 
be weighed with considerable accuracy 








in the woods without scales. You must, 
however, know your own exact weight. 
Cut a stout pole or small log about 12 ft. 
long and strong enough to support the 
game. Lay this pole in a tree fork 4 or 5 
ft. above ground. Let one end project 
about 4 ft. past the tree, and tie the 
animal to this end. Take care that the 
animal doesn’t rub against the side of 
the tree. Now hang by your hands 
from the opposite end of the pole at a 
point where your weight exactly bal- 
ances the game. Measure in feet the 
distance of this point from the tree, as 
well as the distance from the game to 
the tree. Now multiply your weight in 
pounds by the distance in feet at which 
you balance the game. Then divide 
by the number of feet from the tree at 
which the game is suspended. Thus, if 
you weigh 150 lb. and are 8 ft. from the 
fulcrum, and the deer hangs 4 ft. from 
the balance point, it will weigh 300 lb. 

Remove the paunch and intestines 
from your deer as quickly as possible. If 
this is neglected, gas accumulates and 
starts speedy spoilage. The more quick- 
ly you empty the abdominal cavity and 
open the carcass so the heat can escape, 
the better the meat tastes, and the 
longer it will keep. 

It is not necessary to hang a deer for 
dressing. Drag it back several feet from 
the bloody ground, turn it over on its 
back, and cut through the belly on a 
center line from ribs to anus. Ply the 
knife carefully, following it with two 
fingers, one on either side of the cut, to 
act as a guide and prevent cutting too 
deep into the paunch. When you reach 
the genitals, tie the penis with a piece of 
cord, and wipe the adjacent hide with 














leaves or snow to remove any urine. Cut 
carefully around the penis and anus, 
freeing them from the aperture through 
the pelvic arch, and draw them back 
through it so they will come out with 
the paunch and without severing the in- 
testines. A quicker way to accomplish 
this is to split through the bone arch 
with a pocket ax. 

Now reach up toward the neck, and 
pull down the gullet. Tie it shut with a 
cord and cut off below the tie. Roll the 
carcass over on one side, with the opened 
belly pointing downhill if possible, and 
pull out the paunch and intestines with 
a stick. 

Clean the blood clots from the abdomi- 
nal cavity. They can be scraped with a 
knife or wiped with a piece of clean 
cloth. Crisp snow also will serve if avail- 
able. Snow is useful, too, in removing 
bloodstains from the head and hide. Be 
careful to keep all loose hairs out of the 
meat. 

This is all the dressing necessary if you 
are able to drag or pack the whole 
carcass to camp. If transportation is too 
difficult, finish dressing the deer out, and 
cut it into more easily handled quarters. 

If you must leave a carcass hanging 




















A lone hunter can hang a deer by bending 
down a springy sapling, tying the'deer to the 
top, and pushing the sapling up with a pole 


Scales aren't necessary to weigh your buck in 
the woods. If you know your own weight, this 
easy stunt, described in detail in the article, 
will give you the exact poundage of your game 
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or lying in the woods for even a short 
time, prop the abdominal cavity open 
with sticks so the meat can cool. The 
hide is left on to protect the meat, which 
means that cooling must take place 
through the opened belly. If possible, 
illow time for the meat to cool and 
harden before it is cut up. Certainly let 
it cool well before you haul it home in 
warm weather. Meat spoils more quickly 
from animal heat than from sun heat. 
A properly cooled carcass can be carried 
a longer distance without spoiling than 
one inadequately cooled. 

When you leave the carcass alone, take 
precautions to guard it against damage. 
Cover it with pine branches to keep birds 
away, and leave your coat or hat close- 
by to warn off predatory animals. Some 
hunters dig up the ground close to the 
deer, to imitate a clumsy trap set and 
thus scare foxes or coyotes. 

To finish dressing the deer, split open 
the false ribs alongside the breastbone, 
and open the carcass between the shoul- 
ders. Cut the diaphragm loose at the 
back and sides, and reach up inside the 
neck to sever the gullet and windpipe as 
close to the head as possible. Pull these 
down. Heart and lungs now come out 
with ease. 

To quarter a deer, split it in half down 
the backbone with an ax or saw. Then 
cut each piece in half across the second 
rib from the rear. Any cut of venison can 
be taken from these quarters without 
haggling the meat. 

Sometimes hunters prefer to hang the 
deer before it is dressed. Two men can 
do this, but a lone hunter may run into 
difficulty. He can do it, however, if he 
finds a springy sapling and bends its top 
down, tying the deer to the top and 
letting the sapling spring back. This 
should lift the carcass 1 ft. or more. Cut 
two stiff poles and push up with them 
alternately, holding with one pole what 
you gain until you can lift the weight 
higher with the second. 


F YOU prefer, cut the cape and horns 
away at once. To skin out a trophy, 
slit the skin along the top of the neck 
from the base of the head down to the 
top of the shoulders. At the top of the 
head, make two short cuts, one running 
out to each horn base. Then cut clear 
around the neck close to the shoulders. 
Leave the neck skin as long as possible. 
It is easier to mount and makes a more 
attractive job. 

Cut around the base of each horn and 
pry the skin loose. Sever the ears close 
to the skull and remove the meat from 
the base of each ear. Skin out the 
skull, working down from the ears. Go 
carefully when you reach the eyes. Save 
the eyelids and leave them attached to 
the scalp. Cut the lips off close to the 
bone, and leave the lip lining attached. 
Make a cut with the knife between the 
outside skin and the lining of the lips, 
and pack the place with salt. 

Turn the cape inside out, and flesh 
with your knife. Remove all meat and 
fat. Don’t work in the sun or near a fire. 
Stay in a cool, shady place. Turn the 
ears inside out and salt so heavily that 
it soaks down to the hair roots. Salt the 
entire skin, roll up for several hours, 
then salt again, stretch in the shade and 
let it dry. Spread the skin smoothly 
without folds so every part is exposed to 
the air. 

If the weather is rainy or damp, and 
thus bad for drying, replace the damp 
salt with dry each morning. Examine 
the skin for “soft” places which are not 
drying out hard. Shave these thinner 
with the knife and cover with salt. 

Taxidermists use papier-mdché head 
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every Marble gift. 
Buy them from 
your local dealer 
or order direct 
if he cannot 
supply 
you. 


complete 





Gift Set No. 304. Marble’sNo.49 Gift Set No. 305. Same as Outing a sa 

Woodcraft Knife with 44-inch blade Set No. 304, but has Marble’s Wood- Miarble’sWoodcraft Knife 
and leather handle, Le: ather Sheath, craft Knife No. 50 with real staghorn Keen as a razor—tempered and 
Waterproof Match Box and Coat pandle. Retails complete for $5.00 shaped for outdoor service. 
Compass. Retails complete for $4.00 With leather handle and 41%. 
Marble’s inch blade. Price, No. 49, $2.00 











. Coat Compass Marble’s 
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hinged safety guard. Price, No. 2, $1-25. No. 082, with 


$3.25. No. 6, wood handle, $2.25 revolving dial, $1.50 
Write for Marble’s Complete Catalog 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., cisdsrone mich U.S.A. 
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Has ring for attach- 
ing to chain or belt. 
Keeps matches 
always dry and 
ready forinstant use. 
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Making Money 
With Your 


CAMERA 


Here is a brand-NEW, exceptionally prac- 
tical manual which will teach you many 
kinks and tricks, ways and means to take 
and sell pictures. Written entirely for the 
amateur or semi-professional camera hob- 
byist, it clearly demonstrates by pictures 
and directions the principles of picture tak- 
ing that bring you photos which are mar- 
ketable—and how and where to sell them. 


COMPLETE, FASCINATING 


Easy To Understand 


The ingenious amateur who can learn how to 
apply some of the simple rules in this book can 
make enough money with his camera to pay for 
all his photographic activities, and lay aside 
some welcome profit as well. 


THE TWENTY FIVE SECTIONS 


of the manual cover such subjects as: Photog- 
raphy Isn’t Difficult; Salable Pictures of Peo- 
ee: Dollars From Architectural Whesoeraphy : 
ictures For Publication; Pictures For Roto- 
gravure Sections; Ventures In News Photog- 
raphy; Syndicating Photographs; Pictures For 
The Magazines; andscape Dollars; Sellin 
Photographs To Manufacturers; Developing an 
Printing For Others; Miniature Camera Possi- 
bilities; Lantern Slides and Their Relatives; 
wo A Photographs; Still-Life Photog- 
raphy; — ovelties; Accidental 
Profits; Nature hotography; Movie Profits; 
Coloring, oe etc.; Invisible Light 
Magic; What About Stereo Photography?; Use- 
ful Accessories You Can Make; Miscellaneous 
Information. 


Send No Money Now— 
Just Coupon 


We will mail C. O. D. You pay Postman. 
You risk nothing because OUTDOOR LIFE 
publishes this book, and will absolutely make 
good if you are dissatisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 128 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Send me MAKING MONEY WITH YOUR 
CAMERA. I will pay Postman $2.00 plus a few 
cents postage when the book arrives. You guar- 
antee to return my money if I send the book 
back in ten days. (If you prefer to enclose cash, 
send $2.00). 


Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by $2.00 
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Turtle Trap 


URTLES are very hard to catch with- 

out a trap. It is difficult to shoot them 
because of their protective shells. Here 
is an easy way to make a homemade 
turtle trap that will catch them all: Re- 
move one end from an old soap box, and 
nail the cover back in place. Then fasten 
the end you have removed to the cover 
with leather hinges, leaving a space at 
the top. The end will swing inward but 
cannot be pushed outward. Throw in a 
few bones or scraps of fresh meat, and 
sink the box in a pond close to a big log 
or rock where the turtles are accustomed 
to sun themselves. Put a big stone on 
the box to keep it steady, and leave it 
overnight. Lift your trap every morning. 
The slight resistance offered by the 
swinging door is just enough to make 


the turtles want to get into the trap. 
Once inside, they can’t get out.—Edgar 
F. Wolfe, Pa. 


Emergency Ski Pole 


F YOU lose or break your ski pole, an- 
other can be made easily. Cut a 
straight, thin pole the desired length. 
Then cut a stout crotch to act as webbing 
to push against deep snow. Nail this 
crotch a few inches from the bottom of 
the pole, so the prongs are at right 
angles to it. In an emergency, it can be 
lashed to the pole with strips of hide 
or cord.—Carl Olson, Mich. 
ae CROTCH NAILED TO POLE 


i ra 


“POLE CUT TO DESIRED LENGTH 


Shields for Camp-Fire Stakes 


O PREVENT 

camp fire stakes 
from burning 
through and _ spil- 
ling the food, slit 
the tops of empty 
tin cans and push 
the stakes through 
the cans into the 
ground as shown. 
The stakes will 
* then need to be re- 
newed only about 
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once a week.— 
George E. Tuttle, 
2nd., Mass. 


Keep Both Meat and the Trophy 


(Continued from page 75) 


forms and only the top of the skull with 
the horns attached. Still it does no harm 
to preserve the entire skull. Clean off 
the meat, remove the brains from their 
cavity, then boil the skull an hour in 
fresh water. If impossible to boil, salt 
well and let it dry. 

Wrap the head in burlap, and put it in 
a wood box or crate. Be sure any neces- 
sary game-law tag is on the outside of 
the package. Mark “Perishable” and 
“Rush,” and ship it at once. 

If you have a mounted head or two 
already and would like to mount only 
your deer’s antlers, you can do this your- 
self with very little trouble. Remove the 
skin from the head, starting about 2 in. 
behind the horns and skinning down to 
the eyes. Saw off the top of the skull with 
horns attached. Scrape the bone clean 
and salt. Flesh the piece of hide and 
rub the flesh side with equal parts of 
damp salt and alum. Let them dry for 15 
days. Then mount the horns on a small 
wooden panel, attaching them with 
screws driven in from the back of the 
panel. Put the skin back around the 
horns, folding the top down and the bot- 
tom up around the piece of bone to hide 
its raw edges. 

Some hunters skin out the feet of the 
deer to use in making various novelties, 
such as ash trays, ink wells; gun racks, 
ete. Skin the foot rather long, leaving 
plenty of hide on it. Scrape the flesh 
away and cure in a pickle of 1 gal. of 
water, 1 qt. of salt, and 1 oz. of com- 
mercial-strength sulphuric acid. Leave 
in this solution for 2 weeks, then rinse 
in a strong solution of sal soda and 
water, and then in clear water. 


Sew the skin up the back of the leg. 
Stuff with cotton until the leg as- 
sumes its natural size and shape. Now 
square the foot while it is damp by 
screwing it temporarily to a block of 
wood. Hold the toes down by running 
slender screws up into them from the 
underside of the block. In handling deer 
feet, the dewclaws are usually cut from 
their regular position on the leg and 
sewed nearer the foot so they also rest 
squarely upon the block. This is not 
necessary, but it makes a neater job. 
Let the foot dry, holding it with braces 
so it will dry straight and true. 

When the leg is dry, you can install the 
desired fixtures. You can purchase these, 
as well as forms to make various hat 
and gun racks, from dealers in taxi- 
dermist supplies. Trim off the leg to the 
desired length, remove the cotton stuf- 
fing, and fill the hollow skin with plaster 
of Paris and water, thin enough to run 
down to the very bottom. Press the fix- 
ture or form in, wipe any plaster away 
that was squeezed out, and set aside to 
dry. Polish the hoof with very fine emery 
cloth, then with wax or linseed oil. 

When you reach home with 100 lb. or 
more of venison, you can use several 
ways to preserve it until it can be con- 
sumed. Many towns now have refriger- 
ating plants at which you may rent 
lockers. Meat will keep in them for 
months. Or the venison can be canned 
in glass jars. It may be corned in a 
brine of brown sugar and salt, or it can 
be rubbed with smoke salt, a prepara- 
tion sold by all drug stores, and given a 
dry combination “sugar-and-smoke” cure. 
—Maurice H. Decker. 
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e Trail Queries ° 


Charcoal as Camp Fuel 


Question: What is your opinion of charcoal 
as fuel for canoe-trip cooking?—W. E. A., Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Answer: Charcoal for fuel is very satisfactory. 
It gives an intense heat, which is an excellent 
reason for employing it in outdoor cookery. 
The pieces are rather bulky, however, and must 
be kept in a dust-proof bag, preferably of stout 
paper, to prevent the black dust from seeping 
out on other articles of equipment. Charcoal is 
rather slow to ignite, but, once it does, burns 
for a long period, so some little planning will be 
necessary to measure out the right quantity for 
each meal. I'd hesitate to use it inside the tent 
unless I made certain there was a good circula- 
tion of air.—M. H. D. 


Sour-Dough Baking 


Question: May I have some sour-dough rec- 
ipes for making hot cakes and biscuits?—T. R. 
McC., Oreg. 


Answer: There are several ways to use sour 
dough. One is to mix up just enough for one 
batch of bread or cakes. In this case, stir to- 
gether 144 qt. of flour, 1% pt. of warm water, 
and 1 tablespoon of sugar. Beat smooth, and set 
in a warm place until it sours. It should get a 
pungent odor before it is ready to use. A table- 
spoon of vinegar will hasten the souring. When 
sour, add 1 teaspoon of soda and another of salt, 
then mix in more dry flour until the dough is 
thick enough to shape into biscuits. If you are 
making cakes, mix in flour to the desired quan- 
tity, and add enough water to make a batter 
thin enough to pour from a pitcher. 

A permanent sour-dough pail is better for long 
periods of camping. Stir up 1 qt. of flour, 2 ta- 
blespoons of sugar, 1 teaspoon of salt, and water 
to make a thin, creamy batter. Add yeast or 
vinegar if you wish faster action. With yeast, 
the dough will sometimes sour overnight. Other- 


wise at least 2 days are required. The night be- 
fore you want to make biscuits, bread or cakes, 
stir about 1 qt. of flour and 1 pt. of warm water 
into the original sour mixture. The actual 
amount will vary with the number you must 
cook for. Usually a camp cook allows 1 cup of 
flour for each member of the party. In the 
morning, take out about as much batter as you 
added the night before. For flapjacks, add 1 tea- 
spoon each of soda and salt, 3 tablespoons sugar 
or molasses, and 2 beaten eggs if you have them. 
Add a little flour or water, whichever is neces- 
sary to get the right consistency.—M. H. D. 


Avoiding Rabbit Fever 


Question: Where I live, many of the cotton- 
tail rabbits have a disease called “‘rabbit fever.” 
I think that the medical name for this disease is 
tularemia. I wonder if you could tell me any- 
thing about this disease? I would like to know 
if there is any way to tell a diseased rabbit from 
a healthy one, and if there is a method by which 
you could clean and cook a rabbit that might 
possibly have this disease.—J. W. S., Mo. 


Answer: Two simple precautions will prevent 
both the hunter and the cook who handles the 
rabbit from being infected with rabbit fever, or 
tularemia. If these precautions are observed, 


there is really little if any danger from the 
disease. First, never touch a rabbit that does 
not run vigorously when flushed. Should the 


animal act dazed, shoot it, but do not pick it 
up. Rabbits that bound away with character- 
istic vigor are probably healthy, but, since there 
is no absolute assurance of this, take precau- 
tion No. 2. This is to handle all killed rabbits 
with gloves. Canvas gloves are probably suffi- 
cient for the field cleaning and handling, pro- 
vided there are no breaks or sores on the hands. 
When you cut up the rabbit at home, always 
wear rubber gloves if you fear tularemia. If 
gloves are not available, disinfect the hands well 
after the rabbit has been skinned and cut up. 
Cooking destroys the germs.—M. H. D. 


How to Pick Your Binoculars 


(Continued from page 41) 


light. If they come through this test, they 
are equipped with the high-grade optical 
glass which lies behind the trade mark 
and breath-taking price. 

Cheap field glasses have three other 
drawbacks. Their field of view, though 
wider than that of the opera glass, may 
be vastly narrower than that of the bet- 
ter grades of instrument. With the usual 
degrees of magnification, the field of 
view should be not less than 120 yards at 
1,000 yards. This may be estimated by 
viewing several yardsticks, laid end to 
end, 10 yards away while holding the 
glasses stationary. The width of this 
field, in accurate fractions of yards, 
multiplied by 100, represents the field of 
view at 1,000 yards. 

Inferior optical systems result in im- 
ages with hazy outer margins, as the en- 
tire field is not in focus at the same time. 
This may be readily appreciated by 
focusing the glasses on the lettering of 
a distant billboard. Great skill is re- 
quired accurately to align the prisms in 
prism binoculars so that the separate 
images reaching the two eyes will be ac- 
curately super-imposed. 

Now let’s consider the degree of mag- 
nification to be sought in a pair of 
field glasses. It is assumed that a high- 
grade instrument is under consideration. 
Remember, however, that in any instru- 
ment field of view and brightness of 
image will diminish as the magnification 
is increased, unless the size of the lenses 
is correspondingly increased. 

For observation towers and naval use, 
the 10 or 12X may be desirable as the 
extra size and weight is not a drawback; 
but, unless the instrument can be 


mounted on a steady support, the natural 
tremor of the body will be so increased 
by this high magnification that a clear 
image will not be obtained. 

Weight for weight, and size for size, 
you will get more light and, therefore, a 
brighter image through a 6X, and, to 
many, this is more important than ad- 
ditional magnification. If we are to 
strike a happy combination of size, 
weight, field of view, brightness of im- 
age, and satisfactory magnification for 
all-round use, a 6X with 30-mm. objec- 
tives will cause few regrets. 

It is better to spend an allotted sum of 
money on one high-grade instrument 
than to have several inferior ones of dif- 
ferent weights and powers for various 
occasions. Whether you select a bin- 
ocular with a central or an independent 
focusing adjustment is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. The central adjust- 
ment permits rapid focusing for both 
eyes at once and is an advantage if more 
than one person is using the glass, or if 
the field is less than 300 yards, so that 
frequent change of focus is necessary. 
The independently focusing eyepieces 
are more rugged and relatively proof 
against dirt and moisture. 

The prospective purchaser will soon 
find that only a few high-priced instru- 
ments conform to the standard required. 
Unfortunately, only the very wise or the 


very wealthy obtain a high-grade and 
really satisfactory glass at their first 
purchase. But, sooner or later, the $15 
or $20 instrument is discarded as its 


shortcomings become apparent and the 
disappointed purchaser resolves to ob- 
tain a high-rrade glass. 
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One-Man Gun Factory 


(Continued from page 21) 


weapon. Instead, the customer and the 
gunsmith went into endless conferences. 
The gunsmith measured the customer 
for his stock, observed him in action. 
Together they planned the finished wea- 
pon. Then, after the specifications were 
drawn up, the customer could count on 
waiting at least a year before he got 
his gun. 

The career of Pachmayr is unique in 
that it covers the whole period of the 
transition from the old to the new in 
the manufacture and development of 
firearms. When he began his apprentice- 
ship, sporting weapons were made al- 
most entirely in small shops. Black 
powder, Damascus-steel barrels for shot- 
guns, solid-lead bullets for rifles were 
the rule. He saw great factories spring 
up to replace the old craftsmen, gun 
work divided into a dozen specialties. 
Yet he has managed to survive and to 
prosper in a modest way, and he has 
adapted the techniques of a handcraft 
age to the manufacture of modern wea- 
pons. 


LACK powder was replaced by smoke- 

less during his early years. He still re- 
members the confusion it caused, as the 
old twist and Damascus shotgun bar- 
rels would not hold the newfangled stuff. 
Many guns blew up, he says. Early at- 
tempts to make stronger barrels were 
failures. Not until the great German 
firm of Krupp brought out its so-called 
fluid steel in the ‘90's was a satisfactory 
steel for the new shotgun powders 
evolved. He remembers, too, how higher 
velocities and higher pressures forced 
jacketed bullets on the riflemen instead 
of the lubricated lead slugs that had 
been used since the rifle was first 
evolved. 

He was one of the first men to ex- 
periment with the development of the 
bolt-action sporting rifle, the standard 
of the modern world. In his early days 
as a journeyman, the German army had 
just adopted the Mauser Model ‘88 as 
a military rifle. An army officer ob- 
tained one for his private use in hunt- 
ing deer and took it to Pachmayr to 
work over. When he was through with 
it, he had a neat, light, sporting rifle, 
which, so far as he knows, was the first 
remodeled military sporter made any- 
where in the world. 

Many developments in guns and rifles, 
which we think of as new, are in reality 
quite old, the gunsmith told me. As early 
as 1890, he was working to develop 
mounts for telescope sights for the 
military rifles he was making into sport- 
ers. By the early years of this cen- 
tury, a high proportion of German 
sportsmen had ‘scopes on their bolt- 
action rifles, whereas Americans didn't 
start to go in for them until after the 
World War. 

We think of the .22 Hornet as a new 
American invention, and most of us re- 
member when, a few years ago, its an- 
nouncement took vermin shooters by 
storm. But the Hornet, according to 
Pachmayr, is an old story in Germany. 
It was really based on an American in- 
vention—the old .22 Winchester center- 
fire—but the Germans made a jacketed 
bullet for it, and souped it up. It be- 
came a favorite cartridge for three-bar- 
reled guns, and for use in a shotgun by 
means of a rifle chamber about a foot 
long which was slipped into the shot- 
gun barrel. The regular firing pin fired 
the little rifle cartridge, and the custom- 
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er had a three-barreled gun without the 
cost. Pachmayr also invented the .256 
x 46.5 mm., a rimmed cartridge which 
has since become a favorite for three- 
barreled guns and light double rifles in 
Europe. 

But by 1900, the days of the typical all- 
round gun craftsmen were numbered in 
Germany. Great arms factories were 
making sporting weapons far more 
cheaply than the hand shops could pro- 
duce them and the weaker gunsmiths 
were failing. Machine work replaced 
handwork, and labor became a matter 
of specialists. Now, in such famous gun 
manufacturing centers as Suhl, the gun- 
makers are assemblers. One specialist 
makes the barrels, another the actions, 
a third the sights, a fourth the stock, 
and a fifth does the engraving. 

“What do you think of the difference 
between factory-made American and 
European guns and rifles?’ I asked. 

“The difference? Plenty. American 
guns are best! The man who buys a 
factory-made European gun is a sucker. 
He pays twice as much and gets an in- 
ferior weapon. Europeans do better 
handwork but poorer factory work.” 

In this country, Pachmayr was one of 
the handful of pioneer gunsmiths, most- 
ly German-trained, who helped make 
American riflemen conscious of a real 
need for individualized weapons. Hans 
Wundhammer, also of Los Angeles, who 
developed the first Springfield Sporters 
for Capt. E. C. Crossman, famous rifle 
authority, and Stewart Edward White, 
the novelist and African hunter, was one 
of them. Others were A. O. Neidner, of 
Dowagiac, Mich., and Fred Adolph, of 
Genoa, N. Y. It is because of these 
men and the influence of their experi- 
mental work that American factory- 
made rifles and shotguns now handle 
so beautifully. 

Pachmayr can do anything that is 
done with wood and metal, and many 
are the novel and curious gadgets he 
has worked out. Would you like, for 
instance, to have a Springfield or Mau- 
ser Sporter which you can take down 
with a snap of the wrist and store ina 
suitcase? He has worked out such a 
takedown. One of its advantages is 
that the sportsman can use two or more 
barrels in different calibers as the need 
arises—all on the same action. One of 
his customers has a Springfield with 
barrels in eight different calibers from 
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a .250/3000 to a .400 Whelen, and he is 
set for anything from woodchucks to 
elephants—all with the same rifle and 
those extra barrels and fore-ends. 


ANT a three-barreled gun? Ora 

four-barreled gun, shooting two sorts 
of rifle cartridges and shotgun shells? 
Want a shotgun which will enable you 
to shoot from your right shoulder and 
aim with your left eye? Are you eat- 
ing your heart out for a double rifle? 
He was making one up, using an old 
Parker shotgun action, the last time I 
saw him. Have you a yen for a sight so 
bizarre that it has never been thought 
of? If you do, Pachmayr will lend you 
a sympathetic ear, as he, too, is a gun 
nut—an experimenter. 

His rifling system would give an or- 
thodox ballistician the jitters. He over- 
bores all his barrels, uses three grooves, 
and depends on upset of the bullet for 
accuracy. This way, he says, he gets 
lower pressures and higher velocities 
with the same powder charges. And 
speaking of barrels, it was in his shop 
that the first experimental .256 Newton 
barrels took shape. He was a friend 
and fellow experimenter of Charles New- 
ton, that early advocate of high velocity 
and flat trajectory. Pachmayr himself is 
the father of a good many experimen- 
tal cartridges, which have never gone 
into factory production. One, which he 
showed me—a 7 mm. based on a Spring- 
field case—looked suspiciously like a 
forebear of the Winchester .270, and an- 
other, which he developed in 1915, is a 
dead ringer for the .35 Whelen. 

Approaching seventy, Pachmayr is 
still at it, scorning power machinery, 
scorning short cuts. Customers who 
want a job done immediately he has no 
use for. If you'll give him a year—that 
is enough. A year and a half is better. 
He sleeps in his shop, eats in a little 
German restaurant a few blocks away, 
takes his time. 

His two sons are gunsmiths, both in 
greater Los Angeles—John out in Bev- 
erly Hills and Frank down a few blocks 
on South Grand Avenue. 

But the elder Pachmayr sticks to his 
guns and his convictions and remains 
a medieval craftsman in a power age, 
a factory in himself, one of the few men 
still alive in the world who can turn out 
a gun from buttplate to muzzle without 
the help of any other hand. 
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The clang of the street car means dinner to this ruffed grouse of Bangor, Me., 
which appears daily at the sound of the bell to feed from the motorman's hand 
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Snakes Against the World 


(Continued from page 19) 


place to look for him was in a field of 
ripe rice. 

Some snakes kill and devour other 
snakes. The cottonmouth moccasin is 
cannibalistic. I once saw one try to 
wallow another almost his own size. 
The affair was a stalemate and I killed 
them both. As a matter of course, I 
kill every moccasin I see, but I never 
kill a king snake. This majestic black- 
ind-white racer is the scourge of the 
copperhead and the rattler. I have seen 
several in the act of pursuing a victim. 
The king snake at such a time will rear 
the forepart of his body, and glide for- 
ward with deadly deliberation. Having 
watched one follow for several hundred 
yards a snake that neither the king nor 
I could see, I am sure this constrictor 
trails by scent. And, when he seizes a 
rattler or any other reptilian enemy by 
the back of the neck and puts the 
clamps on, that’s the end. In rattlesnake 
country, the king snake is one of the 
most valuable of all wild creatures. 

I have mentioned the varying atti- 
tudes of different creatures toward these 
death-dealing reptiles. In the case of 
the rabbit or the squirrel, this is sheer 
terror. Surely a rattler does not “charm” 
his victim. What happens is that the 
doomed animal is so paralyzed with 
fright that it can only stand there and 
chatter. And let me say that I have 
seen a human being do the same thing 
under similar circumstances. Birds are 
often affected in the same way. 

Most sportsmen go into the woods 
when venomous serpents are in hiber- 
nation, except in the very far South, 
where they never hibernate. However, 
a lot of men go into the wilds when 


snakes are abroad. The cottonmouth is 
never found except close to sluggish wa- 
ter in the deep South—the coral snake 
is not found north of North Carolina. 
The woodsman of the North and West 
has therefore to be careful of only the 
rattler and the copperhead. 

It is a strange study—the relation of 
the venomous serpents to the wild com- 
munity in which they live. By some of 
the other inhabitants they are dreaded, 
by some they are hated and killed, by 
some they are regarded indifferently 
and eaten negligently—but the attitude 
of fear is most prevalent. And it is 
shared by man. When it comes to 
woman, why, she carries the blood of 
Eve, and her feeling toward snakes is 
a seething blend of fear and repugnance, 
whether they be rattlesnakes, or harm- 
less garter snakes. 

But, whether you fear them or like 
them, snakes are fascinating, and never 
more so than when playing their natural 
role in the struggle of the wild. 


Missouri's Program 


HE extensive bird and fish restocking 

program of the Missouri Conservation 
Commission is running ahead of the 
schedule which calls for the following 
brood stock by July 1, 1939: 12,000 bob- 
white quail brood stock on game man- 
agement areas, 3,700,000 fish in public 
fishing waters, 500 wild turkeys in the 
State and National Forest areas, 1,000 
chukar partridges for additional plant- 
ings on experimental areas. Cool weather 
has made it possible to move thousands 
of game birds and plant hundreds of fish 
in recent weeks. 


A Muley for Everybody 


(Continued from page 26) 


which Slim had shot his buck the day 
before. The whooping started down 
through the timber. The deer began 
to run across the aspen ridges. 

“Where are they all coming from?” 
exclaimed Teller. “There must be forty 
in that herd if there’s one.” 

The deer were nearly half a mile away, 
but the timber was alive with them as 
they hurried to get out ahead of the 
irive. Suddenly, I heard deer streaking 
through the brush where Slim had got 
his buck. I whispered to the governor, 
ind he sighted his Magnum .357 over a 
rock, the hammer cocked. The deer 
were coming on the run. Then they shot 
into sight and we saw a doe and two 
lovely half-grown fawns. They never 
aw us, although they had passed with- 
in fifty feet of us in open country. 

A telegram called me back to Denver 
that noon. When I left, ten bucks were 
either hanging back of the cabin or 
waiting in the woods. Not bad for six- 
teen hunters in two days and a half. 

The camp got its bag limit a day and 
1 half before the season closed. One of 
the bucks, of course, fell to Herb Lash- 
brook’s boy. 

I've been on countless deer hunts, and 
I've seen hunters who went right after 
their bucks and got them. But never 
have I seen such hard-working, hard- 
riding deer chasers as that gang in Ben’s 
camp. The country almost demands 


that sort of hunting. The wide sage 
lands, with scattered clumps of aspens 
makes ordinary methods inadequate. 
The noisy drives and the break-neck 
riding were things entirely new to me. 
The nearest thing to them that I’ve ever 
seen is a rodeo, and wild, rough one at 
that. But it gets venison. I offer you a 
camp with sixteen licenses filled well 
short of the season’s last day as proof. 

But, perhaps, a deer for every hunter 
shouldn’t be surprising. Colorado has 
100,000 deer, and Gunnison is near sev- 
eral well-stocked hunting areas. You be- 
lieve that when you can sit on a hill- 
side and see forty head in one bunch. 
Last season took less than ten percent of 
the total, and the natural increase is es- 
timated to be three times the kill. 

If you’d like to try this round-up style 
of deer hunting, the Colorado law allows 
six days of it each October. I promise 
you'll get your buck. 


Feeding Moose to Dogs 


ROM a recent issue of “Virginia Wild- 

life” comes this report of two Alaskan 
trappers caught killing moose out of 
season. Alaska game agents used air- 
planes to scout the 100-mile trapline of 
the culprits. When arrested, the trap- 
pers admitted in court that they fed 18 
dogs exclusively on moose meat. Sen- 
tence: 6 months in jail. 
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Winter Care Saves Spring Work 


OTHING pays bigger dividends 

than putting your boat and its 

gear away properly for the winter. 

Neglect can easily cut the value 
of a canoe or cabin cruiser in half, and 
make fitting out next spring a hardship. 
Flat-bottomed skiffs, canoes, rowboats, 
and outboard runabouts are the craft 
most often neglected. 

To lengthen the life of your boat, 
there are several things you should do 
as soon as you haul it from the water. 
First, turn it over and clean off the 
accumulation of scum and grass while 
it is still wet. Sluice it down with 
buckets of water and use an old broom 
stub to get off the worst. Next, go over 
the bottom with a soap-powder solution 
and a stiff scrubbing brush. If the 
solution chalks off some paint, so much 
the better, as this keeps it from building 
up a thick surface that will ultimately 
crack. Water, running down the sides 
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If you must haul your 
boat without the help of 
a shipyard, a dolly un- 
der the bow and one 
roller astern make it 
fairly easy to handle 





Get busy on the bottom 
as soon as the boat is 
out of the water. When 
wet, accumulated scum 
and dirt can be washed 
away without scraping 
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above the water line, will loosen the 
coating of oil and dirt there, and you 
can continue with a soap solution until 
the topsides are perfectly clean. Then 
turn the boat right side up to take out 
the floor boards and unscrew everything 
removable. 

Throw in a few buckets of water, 
dump in some soap powder, and go 
after the inside. Use a smaller brush 
or a stick and a rag to get under seats, 
back in the stern and up in the bow. 

Again brace the boat up on its side 
while you sluice out every corner with 
a hose until the water runs away clean. 
Any residue of soapy water will form a 
glaze to hinder painting in the spring. 

While the boat is drying out, examine 
the paint inside and out. If it has risen 
in bubbles, cut these away with a putty 
knife, or, if it has scaled in places, re- 
move the loose paint with coarse sand- 
paper. When the wood has dried, touch 

up these spots with 
paint, thinned sufficient- 
, ly to soak into the wood. 

If possible, store your 
boat under cover in a 
cold garage, an old 
barn, or a shed, any- 
where but in a place 
hot enough to dry out 
the wood to such an 
extent that fastenings 
start and joints open. 
It doesn’t matter wheth- 
er you rope up the boat 
beneath the rafters or 
lay it right side up or 
upside down, if you 
place ropes or blocking 
so the hull is not allowed 
to sag out of shape. 
Never turn any boat on 
its side. 

If you must keep it 
outside, it will be all 








right as long as you block it properly 
and give it some protection. The sun 
and winds of winter open the seams 
and start checks in the bottom plank- 
ing, which let in rain and melted snow. 
This freezes, and gradually works farth- 
er into the seams, rotting out calking 
and buckling planks. It is an easy mat- 
ter to protect an upturned boat with a 
tarpaulin, lashed down all around. 

With the hull off your mind, turn next 
to the outboard. Rust and corrosion can 
quickly turn it into junk. Dampness 
and dirt may injure the magneto be- 
yond repair. You need a place where 
you can do the work properly, preferably 
a basement workbench where a bracket 
to clamp the motor can be set up. If 
your motor was used in salt water, 
clean it thoroughly with fresh, and let 
it dry out. Drain the motor by revolving 
the flywheel to let out all the water. An 
idle motor will freeze in a cold place 
and a frozen motor means cracked pipes 
and water jackets. 

Next, go over the outside of the motor 
with gasoline. Remove the drain plugs 
or skeg to allow the old grease to drain 
out, using gasoline to flush clean, then 
refilling with fresh grease. Do the same 
with the drive-shaft housing. Remove 
the spark plugs and put a tablespoon of 
thin lubricating oil in each cylinder, 
spreading it over the walls by turning 
the flywheel several times. Take the 
plugs to a garage to be cleaned, then 
tie them in an oil cloth, and fasten to 
the motor’s frame, using corks to plug 
the plug openings in the motor. Drain 
the fuel tank and disconnect the car- 
buretor, flushing both with gasoline. 

Unless you intend freshening the 
motor with aluminum paint, wipe the 
entire motor with a cloth saturated in 
grease, as a precaution against rust. 
Finally, wrap the motor in a piece of 
canvas and store in a dry place. 

With larger boats, especially those 
with an inboard engine, laying up is 
more complicated. First of all, the boat 
must be hauled out, except in the ex- 
treme South and Southwest where wet 
storage is permissible Small shipyards 
specialize in hauling au* storing boats 
for the winter. Such service usually 
covers merely the work of storing, leav- 
ing the owner to do the actual laying up 
himself. The yard invariably washes 
the bottom of the boat as soon as it 
leaves the water, because otherwise 
painful scraping is necessary. 

Usually you will have to wash the 
topsides yourself. A short time before 
hauling out, the wise owner washes 
down the entire boat. If he has a cabin 
craft, he starts with the ‘top of the cabin 
and the cockpit shelter, and, using soap 
powder and clean water, works down 
the cabin sides, the decks and finally 
the topsides. If the boat is an open 
runabout, side decks and those at the 
bow and stern, are washed off before 
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the topside. Then a few swipes along 
the water line makes all ready for spring 
sanding and painting. After the hull has 
dried out, the bottom may be protected 
with a coat of copper bottom paint. A 
coat applied now means a single coat 
will suffice next spring. 

Always check up on the blocking. 
Lower blocks should be long fore-and-aft 
planks, with two or three crosspieces 
atop them to take the boat’s keel, with 
smaller blocking under the bilges. Main 
blocking should not come directly under 
propeller-shaft strut, nor should over- 
hangs, such as a long stern, be left un- 
supported. Runabouts with heavy en- 
gines should have one of the main cross 
blocks placed directly under the engine. 

3ack your car up near the boat and 
take home everything easily removable. 
Remove the propeller, binnacle, search- 
light, the anchors with their chains or 
cables, and other expensive gear. Look 
through galley lockers carefully and 
leave nothing aboard to attract rats and 
mice. Make every effort to provide a 
perfect circulation of air through the 
hull, especially in the bow and stern of 
the craft. 

If a cabin boat or a runabout is pro- 
tected by a cover, it does not need to 
have drain holes bored in the garboard 
planks. Sponge the bilge as dry as pos- 
sible, then throw several pounds of com- 
mon salt into any water you cannot 
reach and into places where dampness 
persists. Water tanks should be pumped 
out or drained, and a little kerosene 
pumped through the toilet to avoid 
freezing. 

Laying up the engine is an important 
job in itself. 

That no water may be left in the cir- 
culating system to freeze, open the drain 
pet cocks, disconnect the water pump, 
then run a few minutes to dry out. Old 
oil should be drained or pumped out to 
remove accumulation of sledge and 
water. Flushing oil is preferred to kero- 
sene for clearing out any residue remain- 
ing after the first draining. The crank- 
case should then be refilled with fresh oil. 

Spark plugs should be removed, and a 
tablespoon of oil poured into each cylin- 
der. The engine should then be turned 
over by hand. Drain the fuel tank, along 
with the feed line and carburetor. Take 
the battery ashore for charging and dis- 
connect the shaft coupling. If the en- 
gine compartment is likely to be damp, 
remove all electrical equipment to a dry 
place. 

Covered storage, if available, should be 
taken advantage of, because keeping a 
boat under cover during the winter 
months will save a whale of a lot of 
work next spring. Leaving an open boat 
unprotected only invites trouble. 

A fitted winter cover is available for 
any stock boat—either open or cabin 
type. It should be put on over supports, 
and projecting corners protected against 
chafing by padding them with burlap. 

Should you be near no shipyard, you 
must do botn ..uling out and laying up 
yourself. This calls for careful planning. 
Bring the boat up as far as possible ona 
muddy shore and let it cant over on its 
bilge in the soft mud. Loop a heavy line 
completely about the hull, either around 
the transom, or carried in back of a 
deadwood if this is heavy enough to take 
the strain of hauling. At the bow, carry 
another line from this to your hauling 
device. Now you are ready to haul her 
out. 

For an open boat, a set of chain blocks, 
hooked to a tree, will suffice, while even 
a heavy boat can be hauled by an auto- 
mobile, if power is put on slowly. Clear 
the ground ahead of the boat and keep it 
slippery with buckets of water. Boats are 
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hauled out this way without harm other 
than rubbing off a little paint. 

Once out and washed down, build the 
blocking under the boat in such a way 
that it also forms the launching cradle, 
unless you already have one, in which 
case the boat should be hauled right over 
and into it. 

If your boat is a centerboard sailing 
type, its laying up is no different from 
that of any other craft of equal size. But, 
if it has a deep keel, by all means take 
it to a shipyard. Keel boats are not only 
hard to haul but are difficult to keep up- 
right. 

Steel standing rigging should be coiled 
and hung on nails, each piece being 
tagged to make rerigging easy. Coil the 
running rigging and tag it, or, if you in- 
tend to renew it, measure for length be-| 
fore it becomes mixed up. 

Sails that have been subjected to salt 
spray should be rinsed out in fresh} 
water, then dried thoroughly. Soap and 
water will remove dirt, and commercial- 
strength chlorine solution takes out 
minor mildew stains, but soap powders 
and bleaches that are too strong play 
havoc with weak spots. See that your 
sail is perfectly dry before stowing, or 
it will mildew. A. Emmett. 


Answers i 
Boating rans 


Rowboat Leaks 


Question: Last year, I bought a 14-ft. row- 
boat, built by an amateur builder, who used 1-in 
seasoned native yellow pine stock. It really 
made a fine appearance and handled nicely 
However, stowing it away for the winter showed 
up its weakness. The wide boards on the bottom 
cracked and are tending to warp. Can you sug- 
gest what to do and how to do it? I have heard | 
of all sorts of remedies, such as calking, metal 
sheathing, tar, roofing, and canvas cemented over 
bettom. In fact, there are so many suggestions 
I don’t know what to do.—E. H. T., Col. 
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Answer: Before you try any drastic meas- 
ures, put the boat back in the water for a week, 
allowing it to sink if it leaks badly. I think you 
will find a lot of the defects will disappear. At 
the end of the week, haul it out again, let it dry 
out for a few days, then bore into any warped | 
planks, near the end, and drive new fastenings up | 
into the sides in an effort to draw them up. If 
checks still appear in the boards, fill them with 
marine seam fillers, or a mixture of white lead 
and putty, never the latter alone. Finally, give 
the boat several thin coats of paint. I think the 
trouble is the boat has not had sufficient paint, 
and has been laid away in a hot, dry place. Next 
winter leave it in the water or store it where | 
the air is either cold or moist. During the sum- 
mer, when you are not using it, pour a few | 
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Make big money on each 20 lb. Mead 

1-YAK you eamly assemble at home 
from complete *‘cut-to-fit’’ Kit at amaz 
ing LO COST! Seaworthy, Fast! 


. » . . n 
buckets of water into the bottom to keep the GIVEN! — snappiest thing afloat. (Complete Sail 
w i . p ing Rig, a few dollars extra.) ‘us: 
ood from opening up too much. J. A. E. Se blade lc for illustrated folder and $6 Paddie 


paddie now gift offer! 
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Fe m with end MEAD GLIDERS, 
if you hurry! _ _Dept. _ o- 128 


1S S. Market 
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Hauling Out Boat 


Question: We have a 16-ft. boat and a 16- 
horsepower motor. When we aren’t using the 
boat, we pull it, with motor attached, up over a 
roller on a dock that is 15 or 18 in. from the wa- 
ter. Our friends say this will break the boat’s 
back. Will this actually happen? The boat 
weighs 225 lb., the motor 90 lb.—H. E. C., Ohio 


Answer: Hauling your boat out in the way 
you describe is rather hard on it. I do not think 
it will do so much damage as your friends think, 
and you can lessen this by keeping the stern in / ‘ pice 
the water as long as possible when pulling out FELLOWS & STEWART, INC. ilders of Fine 
This means the bow must be up quite straight Dept. B, Wilmington, em sats Since 1800 
in the air. Do not attempt to bear down on it 
until the roller is well toward the stern. It is 
the bearing down on the bow with the roller 
either amidships or forward which will do pos- 
sible damage. By all means, avoid having wa- 
ter in the boat when you haul out.—/J. A. E 
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THE WOODEN BOAT THAT FOLDS 
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The Hunt, the Boy, and the Dog | 


T’S a very exceptional boy of 14 or 
thereabouts who isn't keenly interested 
in some sort of competitive sport. 
City-bred or brought up in the country, 
the average American youngster of to- 
day goes in for games in a big way, or 
would if he could. If he’s anywhere near 
normal, Jimmy Foxx, Don Budge, Clint 
Frank, Gene Sarazen, Johnny Weis- 
muller, and other topnotchers like them 
are his heroes. He dreams of the day 
when he, himself, will be pasting that 
old apple into the center-field bleachers, 
playing his final round in four under 
par, running the length of the field for 
the winning touchdown, or stroking his 
college crew to a glorious victory. 

Unfortunately or otherwise, only one 
boy in 10,000 ever sees his daydreams 
come true. We can’t all be stars. It 
takes a pretty fair player nowadays to 
make the team at high school or the 
scrub at college. 

Naturally this is a bitter disappoint- 
ment. It’s sound sense to play a game 
for the game’s sake instead of for the 
thrill of winning or the applause of the 
crowd, but, when a good, healthy boy in 
his teens tells me that’s his ideal, I'm 
inclined to suspect he’s whistling to 
keep his courage up. Competition is the 
life of trade. It’s the life of most sports, 
too. It may be grand discipline to take 
a beating, but it’s a whole lot more fun 
to take a bow. 

But, as good luck will have it, some of 
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the finest sports in the world aren't 
competitive at all. Anyone can go in for 
them, enjoy them to the full and make 
good at them in the bargain. Hunting 
is that kind of sport. Every year there's 
a new crop of beginners coming along— 
sportsmen and sportswomen in the mak- 
ing—and this is written with the hope 
that it may help them get a good start. 
Maybe it will even induce some one, 
who hasn’t realized how worth while 
hunting is as a form of recreation, to 
have a try at it and find out. 

Let’s suppose you’re an average, ev- 
eryday boy, not especially adept at any 
of the popular competitive games, and, 
for that reason, more or less lost in the 
shuffle in so far as sports are concerned. 
What has hunting to offer as a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the pastimes that can 
claim the thrill of competition, the joys 
of victory, and the cheers of the crowd? 

First of all, you can enjoy it all by 
yourself. If you suddenly have an idea 
you'd like to go gunning, you don’t have 
to make up a team or even try for a 
team somebody else has made up al- 
ready. All you have to make up is your 
mind. 

Second: Here’s a game where you 
can’t lose if you try. We'll say you're in 
a shooting slump, can’t hit the broad 
side of a barn door. Or you're in fine 
form and know it, but birds are scarce 
and wild, and so you tramp all morning 
and afternoon without getting a single 
satisfactory shot. In either 
event, you come home with 
your pockets full of nice, 
fresh air—and nothing else. 
A day wasted? Not a bit of 
it. You may have nothing but 
fresh air in your pockets, but 
you have an invigorating sup- 
ply of that same fresh air in 
your lungs—don’t forget that. 
And you have some fresh and 
invigorating ideas in your 
head, too. You can’t roam the 
woods and fields without 
keeping your eyes open, and 


Every year there's a new crop of 
young hunters. If they're going 
to enjoy the game, they need dogs 
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you can’t keep your eyes open in God’s 
grand and glorious outdoors without 
learning something, clearing the cob- 
webs out of your brain, and fitting your- 
self for better work in school, or in the 
store, or on the farm for a full week to 
come. And you’re not a particle dis- 
couraged. When you start storing away 
the steak and onions in a stomach that’s 
just as empty as your game pockets are, 
you always feel that the next time will 
be different. There'll be oodles of birds 
and you'll get your limit by 2 p.m. at 
the latest. 

Wonderful fun, this hunting business, 
win, lose, or draw! It has a fascination 
that gets you like nothing else I know, 
a fascination that never fades to your 
dying day. You've heard of those hunt- 
ers who carry a gun all day, don’t bag 
a bird, then buy, beg, or borrow a pheas- 
ant or a quail or two to take home to 
the wife and kiddies. Why do they do 
it? For the sake of the meat? I don’t 
think so. To flatter their vanity? Some- 
times, possibly. But, as a general thing, 
I doubt if that’s the real reason. They 
do it because they want to go hunting 
again the very next chance they get, and 
they’re afraid that, if they come home 
empty-handed this time, the family will 
think the whole hunting proposition is 
a waste of time and start putting on the 
brakes. In other words, they’ve had, 
theoretically, an unsuccessful day; ac- 
tually, they’ve had the time of thei! 
lives. 

Another thing: Gunning is not an ex- 
pensive sport. You may make it so, if 
you wish, but it’s in no way necessary 
Hunting licenses cost little, an old suit 
of clothes makes a good costume, ad- 
mission to the woods and fields is free, 
and Shank’s mare is the most economical 
transportation known. Even your equip- 
ment needn’t come high. Satisfactory 
guns are pretty cheap nowadays. 

When I was a boy, I burned barrels 
of midnight oil poring over catalogues 
mailed to me, at my request, by high- 
class gunmakers. I studied the specifica- 
tions of all their finest fowling pieces 
and planned to own one some day. But, 
in the meantime, I was doing my gun- 
ning with an old, rusty, second-hand, 
single-barreled shooting iron that set me 
back exactly $3.50. And the joke of it 
is, I was bringing down a bigger per- 
centage of my birds than I can drop 
today. 

It’s great to own a good gun, and I 
hope you can afford one, but, if you 
can’t, don’t let that stop you. As a gen- 
eral thing, it’s not the gun, but the boy 
behind it, that brings home the bacon. 

The old wheeze about the country 
urchin with the alder pole, cotton string, 
bent pin, and grasshopper, selling his 
string of trout to the city sportsman 
with the split bamboo and fancy flies, 
was no fairy tale when it was new, and 
it’s equally true now. 
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Last, but a long way from least, there’s 
Buster, that smart little dog of yours. 
Or maybe he’s not little, but big. What- 
ever his size, it’s ten to one he’s smart, 
because nearly all boys just naturally 
know how to get the best out of their 
canine pals and almost invariably do it. 
As a matter of fact, the combination 
often works both ways. The chances 
are, Buster can teach you a few things, 
too. Especially when it comes to gun- 
ning. 

Almost all dogs would rather hunt 
than eat—and that goes for Airedales, 
collies, shepherds, and even most of the 
terriers, as well as the recognized sport- 
ing breeds. Later on, you'll have your 
purebred setter, pointer, spaniel, re- 
triever, or hound. Even if Buster doesn’t 
belong in that select company of spe- 
cialists, take him along on your hunting 
trips just the same. He’ll make things 
interesting in more ways than one, and 
the experience of trying to train him 
will do you good. 

You'll learn 100 lessons in dog-con- 
trol and self-control that will come in 
mighty handy some day, when you're the 
proud owner of that purebred we were 
talking about. 

Of course, if Buster is just a dream 
and you don’t own a dog at all, get one 
and do it now. In which case, by all 
means, choose a gun dog or hound. If 
it’s feathers and fur you're after, try 
one of the spaniels. For rabbits exclu- 
sively, or rabbits and pheasants, look 
into the beagle situation. As for duck, a 
good big spaniel or one of the retrievers 
will fill the bill. Pick a purebred, if 
practicable. Your chances of owning 
something really classy will be greater. 
And choose a pup, not a grown dog. 
Then you and he can grow up in the 
hunting game together, to the mutual 
benefit of you both. 

OW for a few fundamental rules that 

will make the gunning game safer 
and saner for you and save your father, 
mother, neighbors, friends, and even a 
good many total strangers in your vicin- 
ity, a headache. 

1. Always handle a gun as if it were 
loaded and cocked, and invariably carry 
it in such a way that, if it is fired by 
accident, the charge will hit only the 
blue sky over your head or the ground 
at your feet. “I didn’t know it was 
loaded” is worse than no excuse. 

2. Take the shells out of your gun be- 
fore you climb a wall or fence, and then 
carefully put the gun over first. Never 
drag a gun toward you. It means more 
business for the surgeon or even the 
undertaker. 

3. Respect the rights of others. Don’t 
hunt on posted land and don’t hunt out 
of season. Both are expensive luxuries. 

4. If, for any reason, you light a match 
in the woods, make sure it’s out, and 
entirely out, before you throw it away. 
You’re not wasting breath when you 
blow out a match. 

5. Don’t shoot sitting birds. It may be 
a temptation sometimes, but it’s not 
cricket, and later on you'll find it’s not 
even fun. 

6. Don’t fire a gun near buildings of 
any kind. 

7. Be satisfied with the legal game 
limit and consider yourself lucky if you 
get it. 

8. Keep your temper when Buster 
starts acting up. He’s not an angel; he’s 
a dog. You kick over the traces your- 
self now and then. 

Well, that’s enough rules for a starter. 
Once you're off on the right foot, you'll 
pick up most of the others yourself. So 
go to it. Good luck and good shooting! 
—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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\ \\\) Sand win this easy contest! 
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yy \ 
am \Hurry! Contest closes midnight, December 10th, 1938! 


@ You can win the $5,000.00 first ably exact facsimile) from a can of 
prize for naming this alert, friendly | Pard Dog Food for each name you 
Cocker Spaniel puppy! Second prize submit. Anyone (except employees 
is $1,000.00 in cash. Third prize, of Swift & Company, their families, 
$500.00 in cash. Plus 75 cash prizes and their advertising agents) may 
of $10.00 and $5.00! Send in as enter. Send your entry in today! 
many names for the puppy as you 


wish, and enclose a label (or reason- 


Get a free entry 
blank from your 
Pard dealer! Look 
for the special Pard 
“Puppy Naming” 
Contest Display in 
his store. 











Swift's Scientifically 
Balanced Dog Food 











If you like Outpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 








Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 





















EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE “<2 


ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS OF | 
ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE | 


Nema Booklet tells you about worms 


Address Desk N-55-M Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








vour voc- L4¢ NIX 


Simply pat NIX on back and tail once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX is 
poisonous and harmless. Wash off before mating 


“aa $1.00 buys enough for full period plus free sample. 
; | | If after using sample you are not fully satisfied, return 
‘ | 


ed regular bottle and your money will be refunded. 





; | Ask uur dealer or send $1.00 for bottle postpaid 
—_—-— — 
f | pProo---- —FREE SAMPLE—— — — 
| | { e ipon or ask your dealer to get it for you. 1 
i MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 1 
| Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass.D-]2? | 
| I Dear Sirs: Please send me, all charges prepaid, one regular bot- 
| » of NIX good for entire period female is in season together with 1 
»e sample of#éNIX good for fair trial. Enclosed please find $1.00 | 
| ast veck or money order. If, after using free sample, | am 
| | not fully satisfied, | will return, unused, regular bottle of NIX ] 
| | and receive my $1.00 back. 
I | 
| NAME | 
| ! 
| ADDRESS i 
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NO WEAK LINK in 
the TI-O-GA CHAIN 


TI-O-GA DOG FOOD contains 
every nutritionalelement required 
by your dog. 


Vitamins, enzymes, minerals, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats, etc., etc., 
are all included in proper propor- 
tions and in quantities that pro- 
vide a wide margin of safety. 


TI-O-GA fed under any condition 
to any breed will give maximum 
results. A trial will prove it to your 
complete satisfaction. 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Ine. 
Dept. G-66, Waverly, N.Y 


Please send free sample and booklet of facts, 


DOG and PUPPY FOODS 





When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 





Combination Theatmsnt 
WORM CAPSULES 








NOW it’seasy to follow lowoun 
e example of profession- 
al dog raisers and protect your dog f 
against incomplete or improper worm- 
ing. fay dog ones - now worm his 
dog for a inds of worms—Tape, Ia 
Round (ascarid), Hook—with a package Ape and 


of Pulvex Combination Treatment 
Worm Capsules. Containstwotypesof Round 
harmonious ~ ules. Given a week 
apart, the a dog of Tape and 
Round an Hook Worms without gas- yok 
sing, gagging. No experience needed. 


Jen ye back guarantee. At aot, drug 
lepartment stores, 50c and 75c. 


PULVEX 












COMBINATION TREATMENT IN ONE PACKACE 
ROUND 4ND HOOK WORMS 


THE ONLY 


THAT Expe&s TAPE ANI 
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Curing Gun-Shy Setter 


Question: My 3-year-old Irish setter is just 
a trifle gun-shy. Can you tell me what to do to 
correct this tendency?—H. R., Ind. 


Answer: There are two accepted methods for 
curing gun-shy dogs. The first is really a starva- 
tion system, and requires that the dog be kept 
confined so that it cannot forage around for food. 

It works, if it works at all, like this: When 
you bring the dog his dinner, fire a cap pistol, 
just as he starts eating it. The chances are he'll 
run back into his kennel or, in any case, stop 
eating and run away from the pan. Take the pan 
away and let the dog go without food until the 
next meal. Continue this plan until hunger com- 
pels the dog to eat, in spite of the pistol. When 
he’ll do that, switch to a regular pistol, with 
blank cartridges, and gtadually work up to the 
shotgun. 

A more modern, and, to my way of thinking, 
better method, is to take your dog out for a hunt, 
leaving your gun at home. Allow him to be- 
come thoroughly fond of the hunting game, even 
allowing him to flush and chase, if he wants to. 
Then, when he has learned what fun it is to hunt, 
take a pistol along some day, and, when the dog 
is thoroughly interested, scenting and working 
on game, or chasing it, fire the cap pistol. The 
chances are the dog won't pay any attention to it. 
If ne does, wait a week and try it again. As 
before, under the other system, gradually work 
up to the shotgun.—W. C. D. 


Retriever for Ducks 


Question: What breed of dog do you recom- 
mend for retrieving ducks? My shooting is done 
in the late fall on the Saint Lawrence River 
where the water is very fast and cold. I also 
demand that the dog be good with children and 
act as a pal and companion to my three kiddies. 
—L. J. M., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer: I always hesitate to recommend one 
breed over another in cases where two or more 
breeds do the same work in very much the same 
way and with approximately equal ability. But, 
in your case, I’m going to say Labrador re- 
triever, Chesapeake Bay dog, golden retriever, 
Irish water spaniel, and springer spaniel, sug- 
gesting them in the order named. The Labrador’s 
ability to stand the coldest of water and his 
really remarkable disposition put him at the top 
for your requirements, to my way of thinking.— 
W.C. D. 


Wolf Pup as Hunter 


Question: Do you think it is possible to 
train a wolf pup as you would a dog? If so, 
would his wild breeding come out on him in the 
field?—M. W., Cal. 


Answer: I've never seen a wolf that had be- 
come sufficiently domesticated to be reliable as 
a practical dog, and have never seen one used as 
a hunting dog in the woods. I know several 
half-bred wolves and sled dogs that have been 
thoroughly tamed and are reliable and fairly 
easily handled. But the taming process was a 
long job, even with these half-breeds, and re- 
quired great patience and great judgment and 
skill. I’m sure the wolf would come out in any 
wild one used in the field. —W. C. D. 


Training Beagle 


Question: I have a puppy beagle which I 
would like to break in myself for hunting. How 
will I go about it?—T. M., New York. 


Answer: Beagles, like nearly all hounds, 
practically train themselves, by which I mean 
they learn to trail game by experience, and 
require very little breaking other than to obey 
the whistle or voice. 

In case you wish to hunt your puppy on 
pheasants or other game birds, instead of sim- 
ply for rabbits, teach him to hunt in fairly 
close to the gun, and do not allow him to 
chase his birds when they flush. This, of 
course, is nothing more than ordinary obedi- 
ence, which is essential for any well-mannered 
dog, sporting or otherwise.—W. C. 





“PACKAGE 
of JOY “ 


Contains 5 delicious 
Miller’s Dog Foods 
and that helpful 







new booklet ‘‘Hap- 
pier L iving for Your 
Dog.’ It’s all free 
for the king to 
dog owners. Just 


send us your name 
today. 





BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
1239 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS for DOGS 








DON’T Let Him 
seRATCH ! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for 








pleasure. His blood mr be bad- 
ly affected by imp at set 
up an intense i itation 





beneath his skin 
ment. He has to 
you try to help hir 











Rex Hunters Tasteless Dog Powders in sanit< cap- 
sules provide blood tonic elements and a reconstructive 
for dogs of all breeds, any age. Given regularly on Satur- 
day each week they act to quickly relieve disorders due 
to lack of proper conditioning that cat scratching, 
loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite bad. br eath, skin 
irritations, and a host of other ills. They work to make 


your pet happier, healthier and more cont rented 

Inexpensive and easy to administer. Rex Hunters Dog 
Powders the prescription of a prominent English 
Veterinary Surgeon, are for sale at leading Drug Stores 
and Pet Shops. Their well-directed action uld show 
a quick effect. You may never know how fine } r dog 
can be until you have tried them. Ask for Rex Hunters 
Dog Powders .. . Keep Dogs Fit. 

If unable to obtain locally send 25¢ or $1.00 to 
J. HILGERS & CO., Dept. 577, Binghamton, N. Y. 




















SIX SCOTTIES 
TO WHITTLE 


A brand new Kit contain- 
ing material fi r whittling 


54.20 







POSTPAID 











SIX interesting little 

Scottie dogs, each in 

different characteris- 

tic pose. Each Scottie 

is about 2 inches long 

and the six wood 

blocks supplied are 

ready cut to the correct 

outline Nothing else 

needed but a pocketknife 

Complete Kit containing 

6 shaped blocks, paint and 

brush, pocket sharpening 

stone, material for eyes, and complete illustrated step- 
by-step instructions will be sent for only $1.00 post- 
paid in the United States or Canada. Get started in 
this new Hobby NOW. It’s easy with this new Kit. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 128 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











CEDAR BEDDING ors.cc. 
or Sawdust 
25 Ibs. $1.25— 60 Ibs. $ 1.75 
100 Ibs. $2.90—500 ibs ogg , 
Drive away Fleas, Vermin, Insects, Doggy Odors, 
ragrant and Hea! th fu 


PINE OIL DISINFECTANT 
% Gal. $1.40—1 Gal. $2.00—5 Gal 7 
For Dipping and Washing—Disinfects “= dorizes, 
Cedar mattress, pillows, pet shampoo, dog stain rer er 
Free pricelist showing other products. WRITE 


NATIONAL SAWDUST CO., INC. 
82 North 6th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























GUARD HIS HEALTH 


Worming is very important! | 
Use GLOVER’S Worm Medicines 4 
(capsules orliquid). Best money can 
buy. Popular forover60 years! FREE 


Dog Book—write 
GLOVER’S, 462 Fourth Ave., New York 


GLOVERS meonines 







OUTDOOR LIFE 

















The Health. of 
YOUR DOG | 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Terrier Has Eczema 


Question: I have a 3-year-old female fox ter- 
rier. She has been overweight for 2 years but, 
acting on a veterinarian’s advice, I have cut 
down on her feed and reduced her to fair size. 
She breaks out in small sores and scratches 
herself until the hide is torn raw. I have had 
her to different veterinarians, and they have 
pronounced it eczema, and gave both external 
and internal medicines, but none has helped her. 
About 3 weeks ago, I began giving her a 5-grain 
capsule of salts one morning and 5 grains of 
flowers of sulphur the next. For the past 2 
years, she has shed continuously. The sores on 
her are at first like small pimples on human 
beings, but later become raw.—H. B. N., Okla. 


Your dog, unquestionably, has some 
form of eczema. Her diet should be watched 
and she should have plenty of exercise. Groom 
her every day. Apply a 5-percent solution of 
tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol to the 
affected areas with cotton every day. When the 
skin has apparently healed, rub cocoanut oil into 
the coat, allow it to remain on for 1 hour, then 
rub out with a dry towel. Do this once or twice 
a week. Give her 2 teaspoons of milk of mag- 
nesia twice a week. Add ™% teaspoon of bicar- 
bonate of soda to her food once a day. Bathe 
the dog once a month, using a mild soap.— 


Answer: 


J: & 
Hearing Affected 
Question: My dog is suffering with ear 
trouble. One ear is completely closed with pus, 


and seems to be very painful. It affects his 
hearing, and he shakes his head a lot. What 
do you think is the cause of this, and what can 
be done about it?—L. O., Pa. 

Answer: I advise you to treat the dog’s ear 
with hydrogen peroxide, using an ear syringe, 
and then wipe dry with cotton. Dust boric- 
acid powder into the ear. Every third day, use 
2-percent yellow-oxide ointment in the ear in- 
stead of the boric-acid powder. A marked im- 
provement should be noticed in a week or 10 
days. —J. R. K. 


Treatment for Heart Worms 
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Question: My setter dog, 3% years old, has 
heart worms. Please tell me what to do for this 
condition.—C. E. M., North Carolina. 


Answer: Part of the treatment for heart 
worms requires injections to be given intraven- 
ously. This will require the services of a veter- 
inarian. Feed your dog 1% to 2 Ib. of rare, lean, 
chopped beef daily, with wheat biscuit or stale 
whole-wheat bread, and some cooked vegetables. 
Also some milk and eggs. Give him 1 table- 
spoonful of cod-liver oil twice daily —J. R. K. 


Prevention of Distemper 


Question: Is there a reliable remedy either 
for the treatment or prevention of distemper in 
dogs? I have recently purchased a springer- 
spaniel pup, and want to do what I can to pre- 
vent his having distemper.—J. M. L., Id. 


Answer: There are several kinds of inocu- 
lations which are given to protect an animal 
from distemper. But it is still possible to de- 
velop the ailment even after the inoculations 


are given. The remedy for distemper is good 
nursing and treatment. Serum may be advis- 
able —J. R. K. 





Three of the 14 Winners Who Use 
Sergeant's Dog Medicines 


pam 
DOG MEDICINES 








A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
ond cure dog diseases. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-w A gd ne inc. 
Dept. 2 


ound Brook New Jersey 











White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 








Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” | 








Don’t Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy — Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before mat- 
ing. Satisfaction or money refunded. No red tape. 
Use TOM-SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask your dealer, or send $1.00 for either product. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. f! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Mass 














YOUR 


DOG begs for relief from 
Eczema, Itching, Scratching 
and skin disorders. Use 


VAN-X OINTMENT 


the perfect antise tic — greaseless, stainless, safe. 
Assures healthy skin and perfect coat. 
EFFECTIVE FOR ALL BREEDS 
Money-back Guarantee 
Special Offer: 3 tubes for $1. 


TOTUS MFG. CO., Dept. F 
119 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Photographic Dog Show sponsored by 
National Sportsman and Hunting & Fishing 
brought out these facts on what dog owners 
think of Sergeant’s Dog Medicines: 

63.6% of the owners of Winners who stated 
that they had used dog remedies named 
SERGEANT ’S as the choice for their dogs. 
52.7% of the owners of all entries who 
stated they used dog remedies also named 
SERGEANT'S as their choice. 

Sergeant's led every other brand. It was the 
outstanding choice of the Winners! 


Tested and Trusted by Dog Owners Since 1879. 
There are 23 Sergeant's Dog Medicines. A proven 
product for every common dog ailment. Made of 
the finest drugs. Sold under a Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

For Pep. When your dog lacks pep or you need 
to build up his strength after sickness or hard 
hunting, give Sergeant’s Condition Pills. Build 
stamina. Help appetite. Improve the coat. 


Famous Dog Book FREE. You owe it to your 
dog to get a copy of Sergeant's free book on the 
care of dogs and treatment of their diseases. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Your drug store, pet shop or 


sporting goods dealer will gladly give you a copy. 
Or write: Polk Miller Products Corporation, 6012 
Richmond, Va. 


W. Broad St., 





One Spot 
Flea Killer 


Ouston 
one spot 
only 


> rere 
Ants 
Sian 
Aphids 


Bedbugs 
ere Lice 
Potato Bugs 
Leaf Hoppers 
Cabbage Worms 


Mexican Bean Beetles 
if your store can’t supply send 2 
or 50c to One-Spot Co., Elkridge, Md. @ 


other GUARDIAN o 
DOG H EALTH 








fade Mark Reg’ 








Mihi ‘ww 


Hunt Club leadsagain! Through the ad- 
dition of shark liver oil, 7,000 units of the 
anti-infective Vitamin A have been add- 
ed to each pound of Hunt Club Dog 
Food. With its very high Vitamin A con- 
tent, Hunt Club fortifies against nose 
and throat infections, loss of weight and 
general weakness. Hunt Club, abundant 
in meat and liver and containing 18 other 
health and energy building ingredients, 
is the most appetizing and nourishing, also the most 
economical quality dog food. If your grocer or feed 
store doesn’t carry Hunt Club and you live east of 
the Rocky Mountains, send us 6 cents in stamps to 
help pay postage, and we'll send you free a regular 
12-oz. box of Hunt Club, which with original mois- 
ture restored, makes 2% lbs. of tasty dog food. 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, see 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
28 ‘sc a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ @ word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 


PER INSERTION. 


ond initial as seporate words. 


Mea, SPANIELS iD 


IRISH Water Spaniels: Genuine curly coated, 
rattails. Registered stock, working strains. All 
around retrievers, land or water. Wonderful in- 
telligence, a keen nose. Pup »pies, pees. 
trained dogs __ Percy K. _ Swan, Chico, Calif. 
TYPY Cocker puppies ~ for Christmas deliv ery. 
Eight weeks to three months old. 


Solids, Parti's, 
Champion blood lines. Lucado Cocker Kennels, 
Warsaw. Ind 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson's Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 
SPRINGER spaniels bred to hunt, from the home 
of Field Trial Champion Sobenhal Donna. Stud 
dogs, trained dogs and puppies. Grant O. Brown, 
Cut Bank, Mont 
SPRINGER spaniels, puppies, youngsters priced 
reasonable Eligible. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, N. Dak 
SPRINGERS and cockers. Bred bitches and pup- 
pies. Shipped on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 
Duncansville, Pa 





CHAMPIONBRED Male Springer Pups, _ Partly 
Trained, Reasonable. Frank Roberts, Potsdam, 
New York 


COCKER spaniel puppies From working strain. 


A.K.C. Registered. Mrs. L. E. Lee, 11 Center 
Street. City View, Greenville, So. Car 
BRITTANY “pointing Spaniels. 6 dogs, 3 bitches. 

Whelped Sept. 6, 1938. Eugene Versailles, 


Leeds, Mass 

COCKER puppies: sire, 
table. Fine breeding prospects. 
Sinclairville, N. Y¥ 


, Chi ampion Nonquitt No- 
M. Hankinson, 


REGISTERED, liver and white Springers. Pup- 
pies or older, $12.50 up Papers free Place 
Christmas orders early. Wm. Kunze, Sleepy Eye, 
Minn 

REASONABLY priced choice quality Cockers. 
Wallace Cocker Kennels, Fl: ugstaff, Ariz 

FIVE Month Irish Rat-tailed Spaniels. $10.00 
each. Kennels, Oconto Falls is 

COCKER spaniel only. Bred females, registered. 


Key City Kennel, Dubuque, Ia. 
COCKER Spaniel ‘pups. Black, pure » Abo’s. 
ler Kennels, Villard, Minn 
COCKER spaniels—solid colors, shipped “subject 
to inspection. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, N. Y. 

vA | 


PS 
WIREHAIRED Foxterrier | puppies. a Litter 


registered. Albert Hoban, Flatrock, Ind. 


WIRES and | Scotties; pedigreed, 
way Kennels, Neenz ih, Wis. 


o's. But- 


all ages. Ridge- 





SCOTTIES, four months old. Fine line of ances- 
tors “erry eu : 
S Yee BEACLE PF) 


BEAGLES. broken, trial. Located near Seven 
Valleys, Guy Werner, Hanover Jct., Pa. 


BEAGLE pups—males $8.50, females $7.50. 
Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 
BEAGLES: cheap. Trial. Literature free. Star 


Kennels, BS, Herrick, Ill 
PUREBRED Registered Beagle Pups. 
Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 


BEAGLES. well trained. Starters, 
miller Bros, Beach City, Ohio 


BEAGLES, Rabbithounds; thoroughly broken. 
Rte. 3. 


None finer. 


puppies. Neu- 





Trial. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa., 
BEAGLES. Rabbit hounds. Trial. ~ Started, Pup- 
pies. B. Meckley, Glenville, Pa 

SEASON closed. Best | Beagles. $10.00. Trial. 


_ Bechtelsville, Pa. 


Leroy Moyer 
a ee eeEEeeeeee 
aie HOUNDS @h, 

COON hunters! If you are looking for the best, 
try one of Kentucky’s thoroughly trained, four 
year old, Redbone-Bluetick male Coonhounds. 
Wide, fast ranger and hunter, true and solid tree 
barker, will hunt anywhere: either hills or 
swamps. Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox and deer 
broke Priced to sell, 15 days trial Written 
purchase money-back guarantee. Reference fur- 
nished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 


HUNTING hounds. Well Trained Coonhounds 
$50.00 to $75.00 














choice combination. Coon, 
skunk, opossum, hounds, $30.00 to $40.00. High- 
class Fox-hounds $30.00 to $40.00. Deerhounds 
$30.00. Rabbit-hounds $15.00 each, pair $25.00. 
Squirrel dogs $20.00. Young hounds and pups 
reasonable. Enclose stamp, price-list. Trial al- 
lowed. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, Arkansas. 


I caught 46 coons last season. Have male coon 
hound, 3's years old, Bluetick-Redbone bred, 
large size, wide hunter, fast. good voice, true at 
tree, rabbit, fox, deer, stock proof. $15.00. Ten 
days trial; bank reference; picture of myself fur- 
nished I. N _ Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
SPORTSMEN 200 Pointers 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Kennels, Ramsey, III. 

ENGLISH bloodhound pups. Registered from fa- 
mous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, Mich. 








Setters, Straight 
Rabbit and Fox 


Ramsey Creek 


Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 





Count each number 


| FOX, Deer, Coonhounds as good as live. Shipper 
35 years Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 
COONHOUNDS $25.00 to $75.00. Possum, squir- 
rels, dogs chez ap. John Clarke, Prospect, Tenn. 
MAL E Coon hound. Best coon dog of my county. 
75 coons, 140 opossums past two seasons. Have 
large size, four year old, Bluetick-Redbone breed- 
ing. Fast, wide, open trailer, good nose, solid 
true tree barker. Stay at tree, good voice. Stand 
cold climate. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. $15.00, ten days trial. Picture showing 
catch. Bank reference. H. S. McReynolds, Mur- 
ray, y, Ky. 
FOURTEEN dollars | buys : a guaranteed coon dog. 
Fox and Rabbithounds priced accordingly. Liter- 
ature free. Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR sale. Male Walker Foxhound, 3 years old, 
good voice, fast, steady, extra good hunter, can- 
not be run out. Runs single or with pack. Runs 
nothing but fox. No papers, but honest-to-good- 
ness foxhound. $15.00. Ten days trial. R. Leon 
Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 

FOR sale: coonhounds. 
Fox Hounds, Rabbit Hounds. 
man, Jackson, Tenn. 
BASSET hounds, registered puppies from true 
type, hard working hunters. Leland Shaw, 
Rushville, Ohio _ 

FOR sale. Three year old Kentucky male coon 
and opossum hound, Redbone-Blacktan breed, 
fast, wide hunter, true tree barker, rabbit, stock, 
fox proof. Water and hill worker. $15.00. 15 
days trial; money-back guarantee; reference fur- 
nished. H. N. Catheart, Hazel, Ky. 
KENTUCKY male coonhound; 4 yr. old. Rabbit, 
fox, deer proof. $40.00. 15 days trial. B. W. 
Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 

COON and combination hounds, guaranteed. Earl 
_Johnson, Ash Grove, Missouri. 

FEMALE coonhound. 4 years, good size, wide, 
open trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, 





. Combination Hounds, 
Write Gus Gill- 























stock proof. $10.00. Thirty days trial, picture 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
TRAINED coon, opossum, skunk, hounds. Trial, 


Elmer Bath, Route 2, 


HUNTING hounds: “cheap. Trial. 
Star Kennels, BS, E Herrick, Til. 


SILENT Hound and Cur. _ 3% years, ;, combination 

coon, opossum, mink. Fast, true tree barker. 
Believe none better. $15.00. Twenty days trial. 
Picture furnished. Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Literature free. 























KENTUCKY female coonhound; 2% yr. old. 
Broke. Really will tree coon. $12.50. 15 days 
trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky 

FOX hounds. Trained, Started, or Pups. Finger 
Lakes Kennels, Ithaca, N. Y. 





NOTICE! ! 


Readers can answer the Classi- 
fied ads on these pages with 
the same confidence they do 
the larger ones on the preced- 
ing pages. 

OUTDOOR LIFE takes every 
precaution for the protection of 
its readers. Many advertisements 
are refused. Only those adver- 
tisers who furnish us with satis- 
factory references are permitted 
to use these columns. 


MT =CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS Jy 


GOLDEN Labrador puppies. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South 
Dak 

BLACK Labradors. The all purpose sporting dog. 
Large selection of well bred puppies. Rod Hall, 

Concordia, Kan. aRiean et 

BEAUTIFUL Chesapeakes from Field Trial win- 
ning stock. Leonard Gaston, Norwalk, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL Labrador Retrie Puppies all 

















Retriever 
ages. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. 


MMe aireDarces @yn 


OORANG Airedale All-Round dogs and puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped on trial; sold by mail only. 
Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue, Ohio. 


| 











A ee 


IMPORTED German shorthair and Drahthaar 


Pointers. 


Shorthair Kennels, Bennington, Nebr 


GORDON Setters: The handsome black and tar 
aristocrats of dogdom, hunters, retrievers. Idea 
dogs for Pheasants and Grouse. Youngsters fo 





sale. Comrade | Farms, Galion, Ohio. 

REGISTERED Irish Setter Puppies. Importe 
fieldtrial winning sire, Niall of Aileach. Dam 
Ruxton’s Queen. Dr. L. E. Wurster, Williams 


port, Pa. 


IRISH Setters, good type, healthy p puppies fron 
trained Hunters. We guarantee to please. Sy-F 
Kennels, Braselton, Ga. 


IRISH setters, imported Fieldtrial winning sire 
Pups all ages. Stamp for snapshots. Pedigree 
Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 

POINTERS, male and female. Broken wher 
game is ponies. Some at $45.00. On trial. Yo 
pay express. Guy Moore, R5, Memphis, _ Tenn. 


IRISH setters and pointers: beautiful puppies ar an 
grown en, some trained. Skyline Kennels 


Bergen, N. 


PEDIGREED Irish Setter, cocker spaniel pups 
reasonable. Time payments. Rodney Goodman 
Rupert, Idaho. 
DRAHTHAAR’S 
pointing and retrieving—Pups. 
nels, Herman, Nebr. 


ENGLISH, Irish, Gordon, Llewellyn setters, ~ point 
ers. Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs Bill Mec 
Girk, Everett, Wash 

GERMAN Short- baie Pointer pups, : 
_$25.00. Covington, Morill, il, Nebr. _ 
ENGLISH Setter, broke, male $75.00, femal 
$50. 00. Also pups. Obartuck, Gilbertville, Mass 
POINTER pups. All papers. $15.00. Ship COD 
Clyde Lighty, Cullom, Ill. ae 

HANDSOME, registered, | trained pointer and Eng 
lish Setter. $75.00 each. Box 202, Mobile, Ala 


CREAT DANES 


REGISTERED Great Danes reasonable. Mar 
velous guards, companions. Kalmar Farms 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 


TO own a dog is to have a friend. And a good 

healthy dog is a delight to any man, whether a 
‘ompanion in his home or a co-worker in the field 
Pick your dog from these columns 


REGISTERED wire and cocker fp 
bloodlines. Two 6 mo. 

















unexcelled for all purpose 
Drahthaar Ken 








six months 


























puppies; ~ best 


male wires. Grand show 





or stud prospects. Gwylwire Kennels, Mystic 
Iowa 
POINTERS, setters, spaniels, beagles, coon 


hounds, $20 to $200 each, shipped on trial; sol 
by mail only. Sportsmen’s Service, B9, LaRue 
Ohio. 


CLASSY “Registered Cocker Spa niel, Pointer, Eng 


lish Setter puppies. $15.00 COD. Robert Fry 
Mt Vernon, Til. Bites ae _ 
COLLIES. Beautiful sturdy puppies of finest 


championship bloodlines. Nancy Caldwell, 11 


Hamilton Ave., Wheeling, W. Va 
WHITE German Shepherds 
puppies ready for Christmas. 
Mills, Va 

SAINT ‘Bernard Puppies. 
Reasonable too! Illustrations free. 
No. 2, Chazy, N. Y. 


$15.00 BUYS Trained Coon Hound. 
Fox, Rabbit and Bird Dogs Cheap 
Ramsey Farm Kennels, Ramsey Til. 


DOBERMAN Pinschers. Registered. Intelligent 
companions. Guardians. Westphalia Kennels, Far 


Hills, N. J. 


NEWFOUNDLAND puppies. Championship blood. 
lines. Blacks and landseers. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Peck. Arvada, Colo. 

REGISTERED dachshunds, scotties, wire-fox 
terriers, springers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake 
Wis. 

NOW ready. 
Foxterrier. 
Havre, Mont. 
GREYHOUNDS, $2 $25. 00. 
tiful individuals. Stocking, 

neapolis, Minn. 
CHOICE Dalmatian and White Collie pups, Rega 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 


HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. 
_Star Kennels, B8, Herrick, ae eee 
ENGLISH bull puppies, catalogue 10c. Challenge 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


DOBERMAN Pinscher pups 
Hays, Box 688, Memphis, Tenn. 


REGISTERED Dachshunds. Pups for Christma 
presents. Dr. Shelledy, Fruita, Colorado. 





3eautiful p purebre j 
Lindenholt, Pedlar 





Ideal Christmas gifts 
Kennels 


. Opossum 
List Free 














Norwegian Elkhounds. Wirehaire 
Scotty puppies. Envilla Kennels 


. Registered, , fast, beau 
904 Hennepin, Min 











Literature free 








Select breeding 








LIONHEART airedales: big, game, useful, reg- 
istered, guaranteed. Pups $20.00 up. Lou Hol- 
liday, 133 Pico, Santa Monica, Calif. 


* = SETTERS | 
lig AND POINTERS he 


GERMAN shorthaired pointers. Best Field and 
Bench stock Extra fine puppies. At stud: 
Champion Gau Von Dusseldorf, Orchard Farm 
Kennels, Paul Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 

GERMAN Shorthair pointer pups; three months 
ee Best bloodlines. Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, 
Nebr. 














PUPS, standard Schnauzers. Registered, reasor 


able. Arthur Nye, Windsor, Ohio. _ dl 
DACHSHUNDS. Healthy pups. Register stock 
_Dr. Johnson, 320 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kans 
REGISTERED Dachshund, Scottie puppies. Har 
ry Sharpe, Route 2, Madison, Wis. 


DOC TRAINING EQUIP. ETC 


SOLID nickel, silver dog collar nameplates, guar 
anteed name and address stamped plainly, 20 














each, six $1.00. Rivets free. $1.00 orders cod 
For hunters, horns, collars supplies, write f< 
folder. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga. 


SEPT 


OUTDOOR LIFE 














Cosh must accompany order. New advertisers are requested to ao 







furnish two references with their first advertisement. Send your i 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth ec : 
Ave., New York City. January issue closes November 19th. A rar 
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thaar FLY tying tools. Complete, compact sets, ten | WINCHESTER model 69, bolt action rifles, fine 
vebr _tools, $3.00. Star Tackle Co., Sycamore, Ill. | — $9.50. 410 and 20 gauge Crescent 
tar Sarees eee raw li. | double barrel hammerless shotguns, brand new, 
Idea FINEST Yukons and Eas 1 $16.95. Ansley Fox Seed ae oo 
s fo dark, ribbon winning strains. Mink pen com- Woe ano Bali! | SUPPLIES mm Seeman sheteen. reg eo = 4 
” plete $4.00. Woodall’s Mink Farm, Barberton, CAMERAS and s supplies. . Free illustrated | catalog new, $50.00. Illustrated catalog, 2000 new and J 
arte Ohio. , listing everything photographic, still and movie used guns, send coin, 25c. Public Sport Shops, @& 
Iam YUKON ON MINK—Finest in America. Write for cameras, films and lenses, at tremendous savings. | Dept. L-3, 13 So. 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
ams our Prices, Pelt & Show Records. Mention ‘‘Out- Hundreds of bargains, new and used. All guar- | SEL = ———_ — - 4 
ioor Life.’’ Acme Mink Farms, Box 44, Veradale, anteed. We take your old camera or equipment | SELEC TED C artridges per hundred: 30/06 Gov’t. 
fron Wash. Pee eS ee in trade. Write now for your free copy of our by 20; — issue Boatails $3.50; late issue $4.50; 
ee SILVER Pheasants, $6.50 pair. Golden, $5.75. newest money-saving bargain book, just out! | -40 automatic late issue $3.00. Stamp for big 
y-F ae aaa 150 a. 1 a x 60, os to” Re. Limited edition. Hurry! Central Camera Co., | list. Hudson, L-52 Warren St., New York. 
. tiring. Dr. F. E. Steere, Claremont, Va. South ‘Wabash, . an 1899) 23 FIRING pins, magazines, etc., for foreign auto 

w enn —————— s ¢ “4 ~ : : i 
gree MINK farming highly profitable. Free booklet. — a matic pistols, 25 and 32 caliber. Write for 

Harlind Banks, Framinghi am, Mass. BEAUTIFUL Christmas cards with Envelopes prices. Sim Sales Co., Dept. O, 2912 Pine Grove 
— on from your negative, 4 alike 25c, per dozen 60c. Ave., “Chicago. 
vher EASTERN Mink, Extra dé ark, fine quality, satis- Rolls developed, two prints each exposure, 25c. 2 ANT VW) 
Y faction guaranteed. Our new folder on building * ts “ West | 3 ONLY! Brand new Savage 19 Target with $10 

o ‘ e - Jones Studios, Davenport, Ia. ‘‘Where the est ser rh anf 
nn. ? pens and general care, mailed for 25 cents. Davis Begins.” | receiver sight. $24.95. Hudson, L-52 Warren 
— Fur Farms, R No. 3, St. Johnsbury, Vt. a __ Street, New York. 

} and —— - ———__—_—____— IF you go to Mexico ask first for prices and FINEST rifle telescope sees 

nels MAKE money with Poultry. Read America’s pamphlets of finest German quality miniature asap 3 rs ha 1 eee Malcolm Tele- 
leading poultry magazine for latest information. and other cameras, binoculars, movie cameras scope ©o., Auburn : 

pups Three years $1.00; nine months 25c. Poultry Trib- | and projectors. Foto Mantel, Sucr. R. Rudiger, V. YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, swaging 

man Fi ne, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Illinois. Carranza 11. P.O. Box 1459, Mexico City-110. dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Spe- 

= : RAISE frogs! Good prices year round. Get Branch store: Tijuana, Baja, a Tijuana cialty Co., 851 E. 6th Street, Erie, Pa. 

~ : ready now for next spawn. Free book shows Lower Calif., Hotel Commercial, Monterrey, N. L. | E NTIL ATE D rib ne aa aah he 

oo sketch. American Frog Canning. 180-T. New Morelos Oriente it aaa bs $35.00. Satisf: ibe for all shotguns $17.50 to 
Orleans, La. a eo NO more wasted film or unnecessary expense Guncrait, ‘St. Joseph, Mo. P 

oint CHUKAR Partridges. We raise this magnificent Take pictures you can ee proud = Sell to mag- es ae 

ame bird exclusively. R. M. Holmes, Route 2, azines and newspapers. ake good money wher- — 

Mc irantes Pass, Ore. ever you live. Easy, low-cost home study course a] had LD DUCK ATTR 
<x FE 7 han Gans “Geese. Pair $6.00. shows you how! Free catalog. Universal Photog- INKS ge eee gy tr ges 
nths Cae oer EO eae Oeeee. in Recoch, | raphers, Dept. D, 10 W. 33 St., New York City MINNESOTA, wild | LE Pend as 

. Grand Island, Nebr., Route 4. MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at . are w : ae 
male : SHEASANTS for proat ge aS home. Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous Be oN EWN OW Te 
fass z eties. Surplus priced right Brice list. Turkey. | @Xperience unnecessary. Common school education EQUIPMENT 
x nak dio Tn ‘ i : sufficient. Interesting booklet and requirements —— 
7uD ry foot Aviary, Wauseon. Ohio. free. American School of Photography, 3601 BUILD a Boat by the Welch System. | on 1. 
a ; FOR sale, Silver Foxes $75.00 each. Yukon Michigan Ave., Dept. 1282, Chicago. Pay ae a Genuine Welch Boat. Everything 

, Seale ¢ vem: " . _ o uilding ri 2pai 
_—s Z _winhe $20.00 each. Ingemar Peterson. Vergas, SPEED: greased lightning photo service! Rolls Welch Seaas ri yer J on Gees Bonne a... 

é ; Minn developed, printed. 25c. Reprints 2%c. Candids Send 10c for catalog of boat nart PeWhite ro 
= e 1938 hatched ringnecks, wild turkeys, Mutants printed 314x414, 3c. Five 5x7 Enlargements, 29c. ee hg Rh parts nite Cap 

: con Te 3 ) ~ i ors and boat hardware. Welch Boat 
. Golden Pheasants. Lawrence N. Taylor, Shad ‘ardinal Photos, Summit, N. J. ,) 
77 5 whurst Farm, Glen Moore, Chester Co.,’ Pa. a ae = Company, Station K-4, Milwaukee, au 
ar- & - ~ nnd En pacts Christmas cards with Envelopes from a 
rms E RAISE Angora wool rabbits! _ Easy, profitable; your film, 60c per doz., trial 4 alike 25c. Rolls | Ge TAXIDERMY i | | 
wool brings $3.00 to $6.00 lb.! Catalogue, wool developed, two sets pictures 25c. Peeko Pictures, 
i gaangten, 22S. Sa 2 Seen _Sharon, Wash. Davenport, Ia. RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown | Bear; 
—_—— [ BIG brown northern Bob-White quail. Year round “STREAMLINE ~ photos’’ new! Different! Rolls Tiger Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
good i ielivery. Forest Hill Game Preserve, Griffin, Ga. developed, printed. Free Xmas Card from best Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
ler a js PEAFOWL, Swan, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, picture 25c. Free enlargement coupon. Streamline Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
field. ; Re: asonable John Hass, Bettendorf, Ia. Studios, Box 5699 E. C leveland, Ohio — — on —— to reliable persons any- 
tient — — . r . where. rite today for selection and price list. 
— GIANT frogs, wild rabbits. Restocking purposes. PHOTOLAB Offers: Roll Developed 2 brilliant as : r 
a Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. professional prints of each, 25c. Reprints 2c eye Bros 6 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
show — wo, siepert Supervision. Immediate Service. Photo- NE catalog, lower prices. Glass eyes, all taxi- 
rstic WIL D rabbits, restocking purposes, cheap. Write, lab, OL-1804 8S. Wabash, ‘Chicago. dermists’ supplies. Taxidermists: write for new 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Ark. 

An i maeiditateiameitieiinmemenss ROLLS developed and two prints each negative, catalog just off the press. Prices cut deep. Save 
00n ; *YILD Game Farm, John Reamer, R 4, Butler, 2¢ ~~ enty reprints 25c. Star Photo Service, money. Get finest goods made; from oldest deal- 
sold Pa. 18 varieties, big bargains on Pheasants. B- 109 North: Dearborn, Chicago. ers _ Amesses. Elwood Supply Co., Dept. 225, 

4 N —— ~ 2: = — Omaha, Nebr. 11-4 
Rue ‘ORTHE RN Missouri Cottontails for restock GENERA film 100 feet double 8mm, $1.75; 100 : - EE . , : . 
a 3 ing. Clifford Wilson, New Hampton, Mo. leet feet for Univex, $1.00, postpaid. Sample Free. TAXIDERMY Supplies—-Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Eng CHUKAR Partridge. Hardy Northern strain. Process with powders. Fromaders, Davenport, Ia Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 
Fry Rolling Rock Club, Laughlintown, Pa. oe rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 

: a” a BB a CHRISTMAS Booklet. Your film, $1.00 doz. Roll dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
ne : LIVE Dark mink $25.00. Free inspection. Knee- developed and two prints each, 25c. Ramsdell Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado 
— skern Minkery, Castalia, Ia. Photo Service, P. O. Box No. 5, Portland, Me. | PRED Sauter, America’s Leading Taxidermist 

- a 4 Seaesneagtbin = y} Sz B é see 4 axide . 
UEBEC mink: If interested in raising, write TWO beautiful enlargements, eight electrogloss 42 Bleecker St. N. Y. C. All Game Seostenens 
— “Dr B. C. Godfrey, Rutland, Vt. prints with roll developed 25c. Mayfair Dept. mounted Naturally, Artistically to order, moth 
~ FINEST strains Eastern and Yukon. Donat Fur AS, Box 261, Toledo, Ohio. pause. Skins tanned and made into Rugs. Call 
— Farm, Bethany, Conn. - and examine largest stock of Mounted Speci- 
ifts” PEAFOWL, ducks, pheasants, silkies. jes. List 6c. £2 acai Og Hacy SALE scemig mens aes _- 
if ts Okherst Preserve. Wickliffe, Ohio. . BEAUTIFUL scarfs made from your fox, rac- 
nels ape a. = es .. , 

' i MARYLAND | eee oe ‘Waterfront Farms, coon, mink pelts. Latest style, finest workman- 
— yoy " Carthage, — single birds. Homes, Estates. Summer Homes for sale or ship. Photographs. Written money back guar- 
3um ee rent. Ducking Shores. Fishing camps. Business antee. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, 

Tree FERRETS for driving a — Onion Prices Opportunities. H. Wrightson Dawson, St. Mich- PRICES Slashed! New 36-page 1939 ) Supply 
ves =. Younger, Leavittsburg o aels, Md. ; ee Catalogue Free. New items. New ideas. Post- 
gent WILD Waterfowl, many varieties. Shoal water OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- card brings yours. Taxidermic Manufacturers, 
Far and Gviag foes. ag reasonable. Wild proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and Memphis, Tenn. 
Game Farm veha em, re literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas “TAX 9 genre gages Too a vp 
— ~ 4 - — —_— AXIDERMIST news magazine. : t 
ood WISCONSIN Raised Deer. Virginia White tail City, Kans. ee a from other taxidermists. Proteasional? oe 
uar- pet deer. Schowalter Farms, Jackson, Wis. FARMS for sale: Maine to Florida. California teur? Sample. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, 

“= a ee e Free Catalog 2000 Bargains, many with stock N. Y 
fox FISHING TACKLE “= % tools, crops, fine hunting & fishing & fishing lle ses in taxidermy. Gan’ at 1 

, Bs > a $1.00 for all courses in taxidermy. Can't beat it. 
ake ee lands. Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave., N.Y. ¢ Years of teaching. Blue Beaver School, Lemont 

PROFESSIONAL Type Ocean fishing kites used ee eee ee ae oer : ” . - oa , 

- ’ ; UNUSUAL hunting camp, Potter County, Penn I} 
— for Marlin, Tuna and sailfish. Also aerial pho- lvania. Tom Fisher, Arcade, New York —- 5 — ——__—_— — — 
Lired graphy. 29 inch $2.50: 35 inch $3.00; 41 inch ae SE i DRESSED peer Scalps & Antlers for mounting. 
nels $4.00. Larger on order. Capt. Howell, Box 204, t= ANTIOUE FIREARMS Adirondack, Greenfield Center, N. Y. 10-21 

" Palm Beach, Fla. os nate MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Cen- 
atin THOMPSON Tackletools for the flymaker for | CARTRIDGE collectors. Our new 1938 list will ter, N. Y. Three sample copies, 25c. 

in Christmas are ideal. Vises and every other be mailed to you on receipt of 25c in stamps or CHOKERS Made, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. 

tem, the finest and most modern. Catalog for cash. P&M hlands. W: Supply, Midvale Ave., Larson’s Taxidermy, lola, Wis. 
: tan a5 We Sigi 2 thie : = a ory 
eBa oe D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut Ave., Elgin, ines Egeeaes — ee = MOUNTED deer heads for sale. David Swin- 
ae. Ail. a —— COLLECTORS. Cartridges. “ae for lists. burn Littleton N. H. 
free FREE catalog. Superior Flytying material. John Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. L., N. Y TAXIDERMY St ——p 

’ ‘ . : ’ — . — > ERI Supplies. Paper form: la ay 

Je Sieste, Fo enna Specialist.’ Hillburn, ANTIQUE Firearms. 50-Page list 20c. Hobby — Cc Birch. Seottsvilie N Y. a 

> N Dep nt, San Francisco. 

nge ATEST Ice Fishing Device. Bs-q-mo Tip-up s aaiaineammemianmin = FINE deerskin gloves made. C. K. Wood. Gloves, 
line Machines. Circular. Henry Luelloff, 2861 North ewe ss —— — 

a 4 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. = 64 PAGE — a mye. 7, “See. 

——- : = - ; Is 35c. Army Scab- Schoepfer, 1200 Broadway, New York. 

’ -Y Tying Materials. Complete line of qualit : : pa > ' : —<———— —_——__ 
ma saterinio® moderately priced, Free entalon Hy bards $4.95, Axe-knife combination $3.25. Free SPECIAL low prices on making fox scarfs. 
nel oll, 562 West Clapier St.. Phila.. Pa 3 ‘ Gun Catalog, Send Stamp. Free! Tackle Cata- Strange. Clarkston, Wash. 
son ee : : log, Send Stamp. Free! Camera List, Send Stamp. Benet ete 

FLY and leader making materials. Free list. Free! Ski Catalog, Send Stamp. Medal-Award t en et 
7 Full information. Write today. Paul H. Young, Catalog 10c. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madi- } A P 
— 3065-C2 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. son-JJ, Seattle, Wash. TRAPS, snare: baits, scents, snowshoes: Pack- 
—— ‘ FREE. 1939 Catalog. Finest flytying materials | GE NU INE U. 8. Army soft pliable sling straps, aaicats ; rapping equi ¥ 
Har : and ¢t “ \% baskets. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest 
NY — Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, 1 , new, $1.00 each. Hudson, L-52 Warren prices; quickest service. Write new catalogue 
= ~ -, Box O. : Street, New York. __ wT ae Howe Fur Company, Dept. K, Coopers Mills, 
7 RAISE earthworms for profit, information free, GUNS, Sights, Binoculars. Lowest Prices! Easy Maine. 
nas : con appreciated. Bureau Zoological Research, Payments! Catalog dime. Zeppelin Arms. Ak- TRAPPERS! Send for free illustrated price list 
20: _Broadway, Peoria, Illinois. — ron, Ohio. tee aw) es of World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 
cod SINKER molds, trolling, just out. Free illus- | TELESCOPES, microscopes, binoculars; 1939 | snare wire, snare parts, killer traps, live traps, 
fc trated folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, bargain catalog free. Brownscope Company, 5 Kileffman Lock Snare Co., Dept. L, Hibbing, 
Reading, Pa. 8-6 West 27th Street, New York. Minn. 10- 
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TRAP fox or coyote. Bunch system gets the sly- 
est furbearer. Results or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, 
Welch, Minn., Box O. 


ELEVEN Good Box Traps, Complete maaan 
_30¢. Weessho- -Uco, B51-M, Detroit, Mich 


_ “© INDIAN CURIOS 


a = 

2 ARROWHEADS, p pipestone, s wee en $.99. 
4,000 Bargains, Bannerstones, Folsums. Gorg- 
ets, Axes, Gempoints, Flintlocks, blunderbusses, 














antiques. Catalogue-photographs, 10c. Museum, 
Rutland, Il. 

XMAS Special. 5 Indian arrowheads 25c, Celt 
25c, Axe %5c, Pestle 65c, Hammer 55c, Lot $2.35. 
Deadline Dec. 15th. Free list. Tom Jevas, W. 


Center, Marion _Ohio. 


ILL USTRAT ED booklet ‘How To Make Arrow- 


heads’’ of flint, glass & etc. $1.00. Indian Lore 
Publications, Green River, Wyo. 
100 GOOD arrowheads, $3.00. Tomahawk Head 


50c Illustrated Catalog 5c. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 

100 GOOD or 60 fine Arrowheads, $3.00. Catalog. 
_George_ Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 

LARGE stock stone relics, beaded trappings, old 
arms. Lists dime. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
INDIAN Relics, Antiques, Firearms, Beautiful 
catalogue 10c. Museum, Rutland, Ill. 
INDIAN Stone Relics. Catalogs 80 pages 4c. 
_Grutzmacher, . Mukwonago, | Wis. 


4 INSTRUCTION J 


WORK for “Uncle Sam.’’ $1260, "$2100 3 a6 
Men, women. Try next examinations. List jobs, 
particulars telling how to qualify, sample tests, 
Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. E50, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








FOREST jobs available, $125-175 month. Hunt, ' 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson 
ce, C-17, Denver, Colo. 


Ey To) bal, ome?)°) >) pane £ 


FREE—Hunting Equipment . Catalog } No. 24. Gun 
Cases, Moccasins, Boats, Wool Goods, etc. 
Nichols Corporation, Yarmouth, M Me. 













INVENTORS: Write immediately for two books, 

‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and How to 
Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
esting points to inventors. We also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 14-P, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


INVENTORS—ti s—Don’t risk delay in 
patenting your invention. “Write for new 48- Page 
Free booklet, ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered 
Patent Qtterneys, 690-H Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 


INVENTORS: Write today for free book clearly 
explaining how to obtain patent protection by 
paying only Government filing fee. American 
Patents Corporation, Dept. 16-E, Washington, 
D. C. 

HAVE you a sound, practical i invention for sale, 
patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, 
Washington, dD. C 

WATSON E. Coleman, registered Patent | Attorney. 
Victor Building, Washington, Cc. Highest 

















references. Best Fesults. Booklet free. 









PATENTS, low cost. Book and advice free. L. F. 
mel Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 


Ly ARCHERY [EQUIPMENT Fa) SY 


ARCHERY! Most delightful for sport or e hunting. 
Catalogue free. Instruction book, 50c. Archery, 
617 South State, Chicago. f x 
FEATHERING tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 
GRAVES nationally known Box Turkey; 
_Guaranteed. $1.00. P. L. Graves, Yale, Va. 


_ RES 


JUST out. $15.00 type Electric Razor. Retails 
under $5.00. Agents wanted. Make $3.00 on 
every sale. Sample $1.75. Dozen $1.35 each, plus 
postage. Year guarantee. Territories open. Order 
sample today for Christmas Sales. Reliable 
Jobbing, 930 Roosevelt, Chicago. 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, 
Calif. 

WANTED: original poems, songs for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 137, Toronto, Can. 






















12 ARROWHEADS, Pipestone, Spearhead $.99. 
Relics, Antiques, Firearms, Catalogue 10c. 
Museum, Rutland, Ill. 


MEN: for clean smooth shave, Use Ever-Sharp 
Electric Dry shaver. Circular Free. Thompson 
Co., Baldwin, Mich. 





DIVORCES: No | publicity. 1 American . Attorney. 
| Complete i information. Box 1736, El Paso, Texas. 








Are High Scores Too Easy? 


isfied with breaking fewer than 100 

straight clays, or scoring less than 
100 on a rifle target. They must have a 
reasonable chance to do this or they lose 
interest in the sport. This desire for high 
scores is a common American trait. The 
trouble is that, in catering to the de- 
mand for such scores, the games are be- 
ing made too easy. 

The small-bore, match-shooting target 
has 1-in. rings, with the 10 ring having a 
diameter of 2 in. The highest possible 
score, then, is 100. Yet one shooter is 
said to have made 400 straight. The re- 
sult is that the crack shot who makes 
his 100 straight is by no means certain 
of winning, because it is now too easy 
to hit the center ring. 

To remedy this situation, I reeommend 
reducing the center ring to 1 in. and the 
others to % in. I believe this would 
make competition sharper. Somebody 
might still shoot 100 straight now and 
then, but it would be a rare event. Scores 
would run between 95 and 100, with 
few ties. 

The present target, with its 6-in. bull 
and 1-in. rings, might be retained for 
the offhand shooters. With real offhand 
rifles, a weapon weighing 10 lb. with a 
set trigger, plenty of men would keep 10 
shots in the bull, and occasionally score 
all 10 shots inside the 4-in. area. With 
10 shots within the 4-in., or 9, ring, half 
might well be 10’s, which would mean a 
95 score. This total would not be a bad 
score shooting prone at the new target 
with 44-in. rings, so competition between 
the prone shooters and the offhand men 
would result in close scores. It would be 
similar to contests with old muzzle-load- 
ing rifles in which the competitor could 
choose between resting his gun on a log 
for support, and shooting at 60 yd., or 
shooting offhand at 40 yd. 

Other nations developed targets on 
which possibles may never be made. The 
German and Swiss 200-yd. targets, the 
old Schuetzen target, as used for off- 
hand work in this country, had 1%-in. 
centers with “,-in. rings. The closest to 
a perfect score made on that target, that 
I know of, was a 240 out of a possible 
250, made only once. I think Dr. Hudson 


Nie: many American shooters are sat- 
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held the 100-shot record, a little better 
than 2,300. 

Now, how about shotgun scores? The 
regulation trapshooting record made in 
competition is something more than 600 
straight, as I recall. And it is my opin- 
ion that the trapshooting game has been 
hurt because of it. The youngster with a 
natural fondness for the shotgun takes 
a glance at the records and says, “What 
is the use?” He reads that even 100 
straight doesn’t always win a match. So 
he just doesn’t compete. If this were 
unavoidable, it would not matter, but it 
seems to me that trapshooting has been 
made easier than it used to be, and is 
now too easy. I remember a time when 
there were three unknown traps and un- 
known angles. This made high scores 
hard to achieve. But now, with only one 
automatic trap, throwing level and true, 
with angles strictly limited and perfectly 
known, good shots miss only because of 
a treacherous wind, or a faulty shell. 
One man weighs his shells, and rejects 
any cartridge that weighs too much, or 
not enough. All this is legitimate, but 
the resultant scores are very discourag- 
ing to the beginners. The game needs 
beginners. 


O FAR as regulation trapshooting is 

concerned, the game could be tight- 
ened up by making 20 yd. the standard 
rise instead of 16 yd. If this were done, 
old full-choke guns would come back and 
the modified barrels disappear. It would 
not hurt the sport. I once saw a man, 
on a bet, break seven birds straight, 30- 
yd. rise, with a 20 bore. He did it with 
my own Lefever quail gun in the ’90’s. 
And I recall that the late George Work, 
of New York, once shot a match at live 
pigeons using an 8 gauge, loaded with 
1% oz. of shot, at a 40-yd. rise, against a 
28 gauge, %-oz. load, 28-yd. rise. The big 
gun was beaten easily... No doubt the 8 
bore would have killed the pigeons, but 
the big gun was heavy and slow, and 
climbing, or circling pigeons at 55 yd. are 
no easy targets. 

As for skeet, it is a fine and a popular 
sport. It provides a great deal of shoot- 
ing that couldn’t otherwise be had. The 
only misgiving I have about skeet is that 


it has become somewhat of a fad. 

This game was originally designed to 
improve a man’s field shooting, and it 
was assumed that quail and grouse guns 
would be used. The competitive angle of 
the sport was not originally given much 
consideration, but now competition in 
skeet is just as keen as in any other 
clay-bird shooting. What happened? 

It was quickly learned that, with the 
average range only about 20 yd., there 
was no need to shoot field loads of No. 
7% or 8 shot, since 9’s had more spread, 
and were equally effective in breaking 
the birds. It didn’t take long to learn 
that 9’s could be given a wider spread, 
and still be dense enough in pattern to 
hit all the birds. Skeeters wanted them 
all, 100 straight, and more if possible. 
That produced guns too open for live 
game, plain cylinders, or No. 1 skeet 
choke, and eventually spreader devices 
on the end of single barrels. That led to 
higher scores in skeet, but it didn’t im- 
prove a man’s field shooting. The man 
who became accustomed to a 36-in. pat- 
tern, which he found would take every 
clay bird he shot at, might hold equally 
well on quail and miss. So one of the 
purposes for which skeet was developed 
was defeated. I have never considered 
No. 9 shot large enough for anything ex- 
cept snipe and rail, and not so good on 
snipe as No. 8. 

If skeet shooting is to help game 
shooting, as was first intended, I feel 
that longer ranges are necessary. Step 
aman back so that he has to take his 
birds at 25 or 30 yd., and immediately the 
spreader loads and spreader devices will 
be found nearly worthless, and the up- 
land-game guns will come back into use. 
This will require the gunner to learn to 
hit with a closer pattern, and he will 
learn a good deal more about lead. The 
lead on a 30-yd. bird is considerably 
greater than that which hits a 20-yd. 
bird. Skeet shooters would be better 
gunners for the change, and field men 
would welcome the chanoe to improve 
their field shooting while, at the same 
time, getting a lot of fun from shooting 
at practical game ranges with practical 
game guns. It’s worth giving a trial.— 
Chas. Askins. 
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FEED t°BIRDS'! 


THE CARE AND PRESERVATION OF OUR WILD LIFE is worthy of the ef- 


fort of every sportsman and farmer. 


GRAIN IS CHEAP. Secure a liberal supply now and be prepared to furnish the 


birds with healthful food. 


IN EVERY COMMUNITY there are good sportsmen who are now doing what we 


suggest, but many hundreds of sportsmen and boys should consider it a privilege to 


join in this worthy cause. 


BIRDS ARE HEAVY EATERS. Feeding them is often the safest plan. Select a 
good southerly slope, well protected; scatter straw, weeds, or evergreen boughs, and 
feed the birds often. You will be liberally rewarded by increased flocks, and our 
feathered friends will appreciate this timely thoughtfulness on your part. This good 
and timely deed will insure a healthy breeding stock of birds for 1939 and the good 
farmer will secure for himself willing helpers in his fight against the destructive 


pests. 


If you are interested in Conservation, send us your name and address and we will 
send you a complete set of our Conservation Advertisements, free of charge. 
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) a tired nerves need frequent relief 









SCOTTIE Known variously in early his- 
tory as Skye, Highland, Cairn, 
and Scots terrier. Nicknamed 


He’s giving his 


nerves 


the “die-hard” for stout heart 
and unquenchable love for 
sport. Extremely independent. 





a rest... 















IKE humans, dogs have a complicated, 

4 highly developed set of nerves. But dogs 
rest when they need rest...while we plunge 
ahead with our hurry and worry—straining 
our nerves to keep up the pace. We can’t turn 
back to the natural life of an animal, but we can 
soothe and rest our nerves.Camel cigarettes can 
be your pleasant reminder to take a helpful 
breathing spell. Smokers find Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos are mild — soothing to the nerves. 


Successful people advise 


“Let up.../ight up a Camel” 
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DID You KNOW: 


—that 
plants are “‘top- 

ped” when they r~ 
put out their seed- 
head? That this 
improves the 
quality of leaf? 
That most ciga- 
rette tobacco is 
harvested by “priming” — removing 
each leaf by hand? The Camel buy- 
ers know where the choice grades of 
leaf tobacco are—the mild tobaccos 









tobacco 








RALPH GULDAHL (above), 
U.S. Open golf champion, re- 





veals: “I’ve learned to ease up 
now and again—to let up... 
and light up a Camel. Little 
breaks in daily nerve tension 


help to keep a fellow on top. that are finer and, of course, more 
Smoking a Camel gives me a expensive. Camels are a matchless 
grand feeling of well-being. blend of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
Here is a cigarette that is ac- TOBACCOS...Turkish and Domestic. 


tually soothing to my nerves!” 








Copyrizht, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


LET UP_L/GHT UPA CAMEL! ¢ 


Smokers find Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos are Soothing to the Nerves 
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